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REGISTER OF THE CLERGY LABORING IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK FROM EARLY 
MISSIONARY TIMES TO 1885. 


By tue Most Rev. Micnart Aveustine Corrigan, D.D. 
IV. 


Hvuenes, Most Rev. Jonny, D.D., Fourtn Bishop anp First 
ArcusisHop oF NEw York. 


Tue Most Rev. Joun Hueues was born at Annaloghan, 
County Tyrone, Ireland, on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
June 24, 1797. From early youth he desired to serve God in 
the holy priesthood, and directed al! his studies to that end. At 
the age of twenty he rejoined his father, who had already emi- 
grated to this country, and soon afterwards entered Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md. On Oct. 15, 1826, he was 
ordained priest by Bishop Conwell, in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Philadelphia. His first appointment, which lasted only a few 
weeks, was that of locum tenens for the Rev. Thomas Heyden, 
of Bedford, Pa. In January, 1827, he was recalled to St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia, and in April of that year was named 
pastor of St. Mary’s, in succession to the celebrated Father 
Harold. He soon returned to St. Joseph’s, and afterwards 
built and became pastor of St. John’s Church, Thirteenth 
Street above Chestnut, which was then considered one of the 
finest in the United States. During this period he also founded 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum, which is still extant and flourishing, 
with 468 boys as its wards. During the same period he carried 


on a controversy with Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, of the Presby- 
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terian Church, a controversy which attracted universal atten- 
tion to Father Hughes and added fresh laurels to his already 
well-known and honored name. 

On January 7, 1838, Dr. Hughes was consecrated Bishop 
of Basilopolis and Coadjutor of New York, by his old friend 
and college president, Bishop Dubois, assisted by Bishops 
Fenwick, of Boston, and Kenrick, of Philadelphia. In August, 
1839, he became Administrator Apostolic of New York, and 
titular Bishop on the death of Bishop Dubois, December 15, 
1842. He was raised to the dignity of Archbishop July 19, 
1850, received the apostolic brief October 3, 1850, and the 
pallium from Pius [X. in person in Rome, April 3, 1851. 

As a Life of Archbishop Hughes has been written by the 
late John R. Hassard, and another by the Rev. Dr. Brann, 
and compendious accounts given by J. Gilmary Shea in 
his “ History of the Churches of New York,” and by Dr. R. H. 
Clarke in his “ Lives of the Deceased Bishops,” it is unnecessary 
to enter here into details of the episcopate of this illustrious 
prelate. Suffice it to say, he was preeminently a leader of men. 
He towered conspicuously above his contemporaries, displaying 
wonderful energy and activity in defending by voice and pen 
the interests of Holy Church. He rendered immense and lasting 
service to religion by making Catholicity respected in America. 
Besides his well-known labors and triumphs in the trustee ques- 
tion and the question of tenure of church property, and his great 
zeal in promoting Catholic schools, he began the building of the 
new Cathedral, purchased the Provincial Seminary at Troy, 
founded St. John’s College, organized the diocesan institution 
of the Sisters of Charity, introduced the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, Sisters of Mercy, of the Good Shepherd, and the Chris- 
tian Brothers; established the Protectory and many other insti- 
tutions. As a citizen he contributed largely to the preservation 
of the Union during the Civil War by his good offices with the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, whom he efficaciously dissuaded from 
recognizing the Confederacy of the Southern States. 

Exhausted by his unceasing labors, Archbishop Hughes 
departed this life January 3, 1864. The funeral took place in 
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St. Patrick’s old Cathedral, a great concourse of bishops attend- 
ing. Bishop McCloskey, of Albany, preached the panegyric, in 
which he said in conclusion: “ If ever there was a man who, in 
the whole history and character of his life, impressed upon us 
the sense and the conviction that he had been raised up by God, 
was chosen as His instrument to do an appointed work, and was 
strengthened by His grace and supported by His wisdom for 
the accomplishment of the work for which he had been chosen 
and appointed, that man was Archbishop Hughes.” 

On the 30th of January, 1883, a project long cherished by 
Cardinal McCloskey was realized in the translation of the re- 
mains of his predecessor from their resting-place in old St 
Patrick’s, Mulberry Street, to the spacious vault, containing 
twenty-eight loculi, under the sanctuary of the present Cathe- 
dral. All the bishops of the province, with hundreds of priests, 
assisted at the solemn ceremony. Pontifical Mass was sung by 
the Coadjutor Archbishop of New York, the sermon preached 
by Mgr. Preston, V.G., and the Cardinal gave the final absolu- 
tion. Beneath the sanctuary the two great high priests, who 
began and dedicated the Cathedral, now rest side by side, in 
peace. 


Bacon, Rr. Rev. Davin Wiruram, D.D., Frrst Bisnor oF 
PorTLAND. 


The Rt. Rev. David W. Bacon, son of William Bacon and 
Elizabeth Redmond, was born in Brooklyn, September 15, 
1813. He was baptized and confirmed in St. Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, which at that time (1813) was the only Catholic 
church in the neighborhood. He studied the classics at the Sul- 
pician College, Montreal,and theology at Mount St. Mary’s, Em- 
mittsburg, and was ordained priest by Archbishop Eccleston, of 
Baltimore, December 13, 1838. His first mission was to assist 
Rev. Walter J. Quarter, pastor of St. John’s Church, Utica, 
from January 13 to October 24, 1839. Thence he was trans- 
ferred as pastor to Ogdensburg, remaining in charge about a 
year. He was next assistant in St. James’ Church, James Street, 
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from December 2, 1840, until January 25, 1841, when he be- 
came pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Belleville, N. J., continuing 
in charge until June 6 of that year. He then came to St. 
Joseph’s Church in this city for a short time, and was assigned 
to the pastoral charge of the Church of the Assumption, York 
Street, Brooklyn, which he brought to completion and admin- 
istered successfully until 1855, when he was consecrated Bishop 
of Portland. Meanwhile he had also begun another and a finer 
church, “ Our Lady Star of the Sea,” Brooklyn. 

Many difficulties confronted him at the outset of his epis- 
copal career. First the Know-Nothing ignorance and bigotry; 
then the Civil War; the fire which destroyed a great part of 
the city of Portland, including the unfinished Cathedral, the 
Bishop’s house, schools, convent, etc.; then, after the comple- 
tion of the new Cathedral, the gale that blew down the spire on 
the very night of the dedication. But the indomitable zeal, tact 
and energy of the Bishop overcame all obstacles, and he had the 
consolation of seeing the diocese, which had but six priests and 
eight churches when he assumed charge, possess at the time of 
his death, November 5, 1874, sixty-three churches, fifty-two 
priests, twenty-three parish schools, and a Catholic population 
of about 80,000. 

In the summer of 1874 he started with Archbishop 
McCloskey to make a visit ad limina, but illness obliged 
him, on landing at Brest, France, to remain in the Naval 
Hospital while his companion journeyed to Rome. The 
Archbishop and the Bishop came home together, but the 
latter was so ill that his life was in constant peril during the 
voyage. He was able, however, to reach St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
in this city, where a few hours later he _ peacefully 


expired, comforted with the consolations of religion and the 
sympathetic presence of valued friends. The funeral took place 
in Portland, November 10. Archbishop McCloskey delivered 
the panegyric. A souvenir of Bishop Bacon’s illness is still seen 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the handsome bronze-gilt Altar 
of the Sacred Heart, which Archbishop McCloskey presented as 
a votive offering in thanksgiving for his friend’s return alive to 
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his native country. Bishop Bacon was a man of strong char- 
acter, but very genial, a clear and ready speaker, a prelate noted 
for zeal, piety and mature experience. 


Loven, Rr. Rev. Jonn, D.D., Frrst Bishop or Brooxtyn. 


The Rt. Rev. John Loughlin was born in the parish of Clan- 
duff, County Down, Ireland, on the 20th of December, 1817. 
At the age of six he came to this country, his parents settling 
in Albany. His first studies were made under the famous 
Latinist, Dr. Bullion, in the Albany Academy, and further 
studies in the College of Chambly, near Montreal. He then 
entered Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, and in due course was pro- 
moted to the holy priesthood, being ordained with the Rev. 
Francis Coyle, October 18, 1840, in the first ordination, it is 
said, performed by Bishop Hughes. 

Father Loughlin’s first ministerial duties were those of 
assistant to the Rev. Francis Ferrall, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Utica, who died December 4, 1840. This appointment 
only lasted from November 1, 1840, to January 3, 1841. 
Father Loughlin was then stationed at the Cathedral in Mul- 
berry Street for several years, becoming pastor in 1848, and 
Vicar-General in 1850; was theologian at the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1852, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Brooklyn October 30, 1853. He ruled the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn for eight-and-thirty years, celebrating the silver jubilee of 
his episcopate in 1878, and the golden jubilee of his priesthood 
in 1890. 

He was an indefatigable worker, taking no vacation during 
his long career—doing, as far as possible, everything himself, 
and keeping up with his ever-increasing work by constant and 
unremitting assiduity. Amongst his many good deeds he intro- 
duced into the diocese the Lazarist Fathers, the Fathers of 
Mercy, the Brothers of the Order of St. Francis; the Visitation 
Sisters, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, of Christian 
Charity, of St. Dominic, of the Good Shepherd, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, of the 
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Sacred Heart of Mary, Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood; 
built magnificent orphan asylums and hospitals, and was par- 
ticularly provident in securing ample sites for churches and 
religious institutions. One of his last acts was the building of 
St. John’s College and Seminary. Bishop Loughlin was unob- 
trusive and retiring, prudent in administration, humble and 
pious, devoted and self-sacrificing, untiring in work. He died 
peacefully, December 29, 1891. 


Batuets, Rev. Nicnoras, O.S.B. 


Father Nicholas Balleis was born of pious and humble 
parents in Saltzburg, Austria, November 22, 1808. His father 
was a cooper, and the young Balleis learned from him the ele- 
ments of that trade and carpentry; but feeling a divine call to a 
higher life, he sought and obtained admission to the renowned 
Abbey of St. Peter, in his native city. In this famous Abbey, 
built by its founder, St. Rupert, in 582, and rebuilt in 1657, 
Nicholas Balleis made his solemn profession as a Benedictine 
monk, September 28, 1830, and a year later, on November 27, 
1831, he was promoted to the holy priesthood. The desire of 
engaging more directly in missionary labors urged him to offer 
his services to Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, who needed 
priests for the German Catholics in Pennsylvania, and Father 
Balleis, at the invitation of the Bishop, immigrated to this coun- 
try in 1836,—+the first Benedictine, it is said, who came to the 
United States. For a short period he officiated in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, which was the first in the United 
States set apart for the exclusive use of a distinct nationality. 
Its early history was turbulent, and Father Balleis, as a man of 


peace, found himself il] at ease in such uncongenial atmosphere. 
A letter of Bishop Kenrick of March 1, 1838, quoted by Rev. 
A. A. Lambing in his “ History of the Catholic Church in the 
Dioceses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny ” (p. 148), states that 
“ Rev. N. Balleis, a most humble and pious Benedictine monk, 
will be pastor of St. Patrick’s” Church, Pittsburgh. St. 
Patrick’s, built about 1810, was the oldest Catholic church in 
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that city. On the erection of St. Paul’s—blessed May 4, 1834— 
the parishioners of St. Patrick’s took possession of the spacious 
and handsome new edifice, transferring the use of the old build- 
ing, according to previous agreement, to the German Catholics. 
Unfortunately dissensions arose, and two separate congrega- 
tions were formed: one, under the regularly appointed pastor, 
the Rev. Francis Masquelet, an Alsatian priest, worshipping in 
what became known as “ the factory church,” the predecessor 
of St. Philomena’s; and the other, headed by the assistant 
pastor, Rev. B. Bayer, in St. Patrick’s. Father Bayer was suc- 
ceeded by Father Balleis, who remained, however, only a short 
time. Father Lambing writes that he left Pittsburgh early in the 
summer of 1838, although he is still mentioned as rector of 
St. Patrick’s in the Catholic Directory for 1839. Possibly he 
remained until towards winter. He next appears in St. Nicholas’ 
Church, New York, as assistant to the founder of that parish, 
the Rev. John Raffeiner, from December, 1838, to March, 1840, 
when he became pastor of St. Nicholas’, remaining in charge 
until 1842. Father Raffeiner meanwhile moved to Macopin, 
N. J., which was then a centre for German Catholics. 

From January 3, 1842, to 1855 Father Balleis had charge of 
St. Mary’s Church, a little frame building on the corner of 
William and High streets, Newark. He was there during the 
riot provoked by the American Protestant Association, Sep- 
tember 5, 1854, when the church was looted and given over to 
the tender mercies of an infuriated mob. The altar and its 
appurtenances, the organ and other furniture were destroyed, 
and an unoffending spectator, named Thomas McCarthy, was 
unfortunately killed. Some two or three thousand members 
of various Irish Orange lodges, nearly all of whom were 
armed with pistols and revolvers, paraded in the morning 
through the streets of Newark with an open Bible at the head 
of the procession. After dinner, during which, according 
to the newspapers of the day, many became heated with 
liquor, they resumed their march, and while they were in 
the neighborhood of St. Mary’s Church a stone was thrown 
which caused the riot. At the judicial investigation sworn 
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testimony was produced that the first stone was thrown by a 
man wearing red regalia, i.e., one of those marching in the 
parade. At all events, it was quite evident that the attack did 
not come from the church which the rioters burst into and 
desecrated; it was proved that the church was locked at the 
time and empty, and that there was not a grain of powder on 
the premises; in fine, although an attempt was made in the 
beginning to put the blame on the innocent victims, the entire 
press admitted later, on the evidence of facts, that neither 
Father Balleis nor any one connected with the church was re- 
sponsible for the disgraceful proceedings that ensued; on the 
contrary, the Rev. Messrs. Moran and McQuaid (the present 
Bishop of Rochester) labored most efficiently to allay the out- 
raged feelings of their people, and to discover and make known 
the real facts of the case. Bishop Bayley also wrote a dignified 
and telling letter to The Courier and Enquirer, placing the 
blame where it really belonged. 

Shortly after this scene of bloodshed, Father Balleis with- 
drew to St. Michael’s Church, Elizabeth, in 1855, being suc- 
ceeded in St. Mary’s by the Rev. Martin Hasslinger, for about 
six months, and then, in 1856, by the Benedictine Fathers, who 
have since erected on the old site and the adjoining premises a 
handsome abbey church, monastery and college. 

Leaving Elizabeth, Father Balleis made a brief visit to 
Europe, and, returning to this country in 1856, assumed charge 
of the German Catholics in West Hoboken, Union Hill and the 
vicinity. In 1866 he removed to the Diocese of Brooklyn, and 
took up his residence at the Church of St. Francis de Sales, 
Putnam Avenue, where he remained until his death, December 
13, 1891. 

St. Francis de Sales’ Church was the first German church 
started within the limits of the city of Brooklyn—a two-story 
frame building, 25 X 75, set back one hundred feet from the 
sidewalk. The site was purchased by Father Raffeiner, and the 
church built at his own expense in 1850. After his death, in 
1861, as the German population had drifted to other parts of 
Brooklyn, the church was closed and the property given by 
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Father Raffeiner’s will to the German Orphan Asylum attached 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Graham Avenue. In 1866 
Father Balleis reopened the church, and at his death, in turn, 
the property was acquired by the Sisters of the Precious Blood, 
and converted into a monastery. 

On November 27, 1881, Father Balleis celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his priesthood in his own church, and on the Feast of 
St. Nicholas, December 6, 1881, the celebration was repeated 
with great solemnity in St. Mary’s Churen, Newark. To the end 
he remained what Archbishop Kenrick had described him many 
vears before, “a most pious and humble Benedictine monk,” 
leading a retired and mortified life, devoted to prayer, and 
breathing ever “ the good odor of Christ.” It is a circumstance 
worth noting that, although not immediately, still in the course 
of time, religious houses sprang up wherever the influence of 
his piety had been allowed to penetrate; e.g., at Newark we 
find a flourishing abbey of Benedictine monks and a convent of 
Benedictine Sisters; at Elizabeth, Benedictine Fathers and 
Sisters; at West Hoboken, the Passionists; in Brooklyn, the 
Adorers of the Precious Blood.—Nepotes sancti, hereditas 
eorum. 


Martin, Rev. Tuomas, O.P. 


Rev. Thomas Martin was born in Ireland in 1794, or, 
according to others, in 1790. Shortly after reaching the 
years of manhood he came to this country and entered the 
Order of St. Dominic in St. Rose’s Convent in Kentucky. 
He was ordained by Bishop Fenwick, O.P., of Cincinnati, in 
1824. The Bishop, while Provincial of the Dominicans, had 
begun a mission in Ohio, and, together with his nephew, Rev. 
Nicholas Young, and Father Martin, built a log church in honor 
of St. Joseph. A two-story log house near by became the first 
Dominican convent in Ohio. This was at Somerset, Perry 
County, and from the humble log convent Catholicity was 
spread far and wide. Father Martin built St. Mary’s Church, 
Lancaster, having a congregation of about twenty families. 
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He attended the mission from the convent once a month. 
In these labors he spent twelve years. In 1836 he visited Rome 
on business of the Order, and returning offered his services, at 
the desire of his Provincial, to Bishop Dubois, who assigned him 
in 1840 to the pastoral charge of Newport and Schuyler, in the 
present Diocese of Albany. On the death of Father Ferrall, 
Father Martin became pastor of St. John’s, Utica, remaining in 
charge until May 11, 1845. During that interval he was very 
active in organizing the first temperance society in Utica; he 
secured five acres for St. Agnes’ Cemetery, and exerted himself 
strenuously in attempting to obtain for Catholic employees in 
State institutions freedom of religious worship. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his charity to the poor. In 1846-47 he was 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, West Troy. On the erection of 
the See of Albany he came to New York, and was stationed for a 
time at St. Peter’s, in 1848-49. On the death of the Rev. Miles 
Maxwell, he became pastor of Rondout, where he remained in 
charge from November, 1849, to January, 1852. From Rondout 
he attended many missions which have since developed into 
flourishing parishes, e.g., Rosendale, Stony Hollow, Port Ewen, 
Eddyville, Whiteport, Saugerties. In 1852-53 he was again in 
New York, at St. Brigid’s, assisting the Rev. Richard Kein, 
who was in failing health. His services were next given to the 
Church of the Holy Cross, and on the death of Rev. P. 
McKenna, rector of St. James’ Church, February 5, 1858, 
Father Martin was named his successor, in which charge he con- 
tinued until his own death, May 10, 1859. 

Father Martin was one of the most devoted and disinter- 
ested priests of the older generation, always ready to stand in 
the breach, and, when the battle was won, to give the fruits to 
others. During his ministry in this diocese he held many pasi- 
tions of trust and of difficulty. Archbishop Hughes pronounced 
the eulogy at his funeral, which was attended by nearly every 
priest in the city and by many from the country and from neigh- 


boring dioceses. 
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O’Donnett, Rev. Nicuoras, O.S.A. 


Rev. Nicholas O’Donnell, who was engaged in mission 
service in New York for several years in the ’30s and ’40s, was 
born at Cahir, in Tipperary County, in Ireland, on December 
7, 1802. 

In 1822 he joined the Augustinians, presumably in Italy, 
where he made his ecclesiastical studies, and received priest- 
hood at St. John Lateran’s at Rome. (Oliver’s Collections.) 
Six years later, towards the close of 1828, he came to the 
United States at the instance of Rev. Michael Hurley, D.D., 
Superior of the Order in this country, and was located at St. 
Augustine’s, in Philadelphia, head house of that brotherhood, 
where his first registration in the sacramental books—a mar 
riage—is dated November 8 of the above year. Here he re- 
mained for ten years continuously in care of the faithful as 
assistant to the Doctor, as appears from the records of that 
church. 

While resident at Philadelphia he was travelling companion 
of Bishop Conwell on his tour (in 1830) through the western 
part of his diocese, and with him went to Bardstown, Ky., to 
assist at the consecration of Right Rev. Francis P. Kenrick, 
coadjutor of Bishop Conwell, who returned with them to 
Philadelphia. 'On their way homeward the three ecclesiastics 
stopped at Huntingdon, Pa., where, on Sunday, July 4, 1830, 
they took part in the opening of the church just finished after 
two years’ toil by Rev. John O’Reilly, missionary in charge of 
that district, Bishop Kenrick blessing the new building,— 
probably his first episcopal act,—besides preaching the morning 
sermon, Bishop Conwell being present in the sanctuary, while 
Father O’Donnell chanted the Mass of dedication and preached 
in the afternoon. 

In 1833 Father O’Donnell was instrumental in a large 
measure in founding The Catholic Herald, the first Catholic 
periodical of Philadelphia, besides being its editor and manager, 
as appears from his letters of the day. 

Gifted with a wide and varied knowledge of things sacred 
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and profane, at home, too, with the Fathers of the Church, as 
well as endowed with a tenacious memory, Father O’Donnell 
was of much aid to Rev. John Hughes (afterwards first Arch- 
bishop of New York) in his celebrated controversy with the 
Presbyterian Breckinridge of Philadelphia, supplying that po- 
lemist of subsequent renown with many theological, patristic 
and historical weapons. 

In 1837, at the invitation of Bishop Dubois, of New York, 
Father O’Donnell took charge of the mission of St. Paul in 
Brooklyn (the church building having been erected two years 
earlier), which the Bishop had entrusted to the Augustinians. 
(Letter of Rev. N. O’Donnell, August 2, 1839.) Here with his 
kinsman and brother religious, Rev. James O’Donnell, who 
came to Brooklyn in 1839, and later with Rev. William P. 
Hogan, a nephew, Father Nicholas labored off and on for nine 
years. 

Referring to his Brooklyn home at St. Paul’s in a letter to 
some Philadelphia friends, Father Nicholas says among other 
things that “the church [St. Paul’s] was a splendid building, 
larger than St. Mary’s ” (in Philadelphia), but that “ it was still 
in debt and afforded the priest only a meagre support.” (Letter 
ut supra.) The presbytery, moreover (he adds), then being occu- 
pied by him and Father James O’Donnell, was “ a large comfort- 
able building fitted up with every convenience, that cost him, 
however, $400 a year for rent.”” Of his missionary district he re- 
marks that “it was seventeen miles long, seven broad; the alms- 
house five miles away from the church; children were baptized 
at their parents’ houses; and that the fathers had to visit their 
parish on foot, as they had no horse ”—a need, however, that 
was supplied a few weeks later by his friends sending him one 
from Philadelphia. (Letter of Rev. N. O’Donnell, October 4, 
1839.) 

On the death of Dr. Hurley in 1837 (May 14), Father 
Nicholas, appointed temporarily Superior of the Augustinians in 
this country, left St. Paul’s for Philadelphia to attend to the con- 
gregation at St. Augustine’s as well as adjust matters unsettled 
by the Doctor’s death. A year later (1838) he visited Ireland 
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to get volunteers for the American missions, and returned with 
Rev. Thomas Kyle, of Galway convent, afterwards on mission 
service in Albany Diocese, whom he installed as church rector 
of St. Augustine’s (in Philadelphia), himself returning to Brook- 
lyn, where he stayed until 1846. While in Brooklyn, besides 
attending the faithful at St. Paul’s, Father Nicholas, as well as 
Father James, ministered elsewhere in Long Island, as at 
Astoria, Newtown and Flushing. In 746 Father Nicholas, for 
reasons unknown, severing his many friendly associations with 
the people at St. Paul’s, gave up his New York charge, going 
therefrom to Rome, where he stayed several months, acting the 
meanwhile as correspondent of the (London) Tablet. Finally, 
with commission of Father Palermo, General of his Order, 
Father Nicholas went to England in February, 1848, where, at 
the urgence of Bishop Ullathorne, Vicar Apostolic for the West- 
ern District, he settled in the neighborhood of Bristol at Penny- 
well, on the Stapleton Road, where, on December 21, 1850, he 
succeeded in founding the Church of St. Nicholas of Tolentino. 
(Oliver’s Collections.) 

Four years later, on September 8, 1852, “ this zealous and 
experienced religious thus was Father Nicholas styled by 
Oliver—left England again for Rome, whence, returning to 
the United States, he was welcomed to New York by his old 
acquaintance and friend, now Archbishop Hughes, who, after 
commissioning him for a time as assistant to Rev. Peter Haver- 
mans, of Troy, gave him charge of the faithful at Verplanck’s 
Point on the Hudson, where he died on July 4, 1863, shortly 
after a visit to Ireland. 

Rev. Nicholas O’Donnell bore the name of being a priest of 
many scholarly parts, a man of wide reading,—a kind of ambu- 
latory encyclopedia, who, though not of much power in the 
pulpit,—his gifts not running to oratory,—was a good writer, 
with plenty of facts and quotations, too, at command, as at- 
tested by his editorials and papers in The Catholic Herald, of 
Philadelphia. 

His library, or a large portion of it, was purchased by Seton 
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Hall College. (From MS. kindly furnished by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Middleton, O.S.A.) 


Bayer, Rev. Benepict, C.SS.R., 


was born in Harten, Archdiocese of Freiburg, Baden, on 
St. Benedict’s Day, March 21, 1800. As a young man he 
was obliged to serve in the army, and afterwards studied 
classics, philosophy and theology under the Jesuit Fathers in 
Freiburg, where he was ordained by the Right Rev. Dr. Jenin, 
September 24, 1831. Desirous of becoming a missionary in 
the United States, he obtained the necessary authorization, and, 
reaching New York in 1833, proceeded to Georgetown, D. C., 
intending to enter the Society of Jesus. After six months’ 
novitiate he returned to the secular clergy and was appointed 
to a small place called Harman’s Bottom, in the Diocese of 
Philadelphia. Not succeeding there, he was commissioned to 
take charge of the German Catholics in Pittsburgh; thence he 
went to Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and later to St. 
John’s (now St. Alphonsus’), Baltimore, where he obtained a 
signal victory over the lay trustees, and had the church made 
over to the Redemptorists. In 1840 Father Bayer went to 
Vienna to obtain more Redemptorists for the United States. 
Succeeding in this effort, he shortly afterwards entered the 
Congregation himself. As a Redemptorist he labored in St. 
Joseph’s Church, Rochester, from July, 1842, until the early 
part of 1844, when he was again sent to Europe on business of 
the Order. Returning, he labored in St. Joseph’s, Rochester, 
until October, 1845, when he was entrusted with the care of a 
newly formed German parish in Buffalo, an offshoot from the 
Church of St. Louis, which had been placed under interdict. 
Father Bayer continued working in Buffalo off and on until 
after the installation of Bishop Timon, October 22, 1847, when 
he withdrew to St. Mary’s Colony, in western Pennsylvania. 
In 1848 he went to Philadelphia, where he died at the Redemp- 
torist House, March 16, 1854, a fervent and zealous missionary. 
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O’Donnett, Rev. James, O.S.A. 


Rev. James O’Donnell, son of John and his wife, Mary Fitz- 
gibbons, who for several years in the ’30s and ’40s of the last 
century was a missionary in New York Diocese, was born on 
Low Sunday, April 15, 1806, at Black Castle, in the parish of 
Cashel and Roesgreen, in Tipperary County, in Ireland. 

From early childhood he attended school up to the year 
1821; then, after serving as clerk in the hardware store of 
Richard Dolan at Cashel, with whom he remained ten years, 
James O’Donnell accepted the invitation of Rev. Michael 
Hurley, D.D., Superior of the Augustinians in the United 
States, to come to Philadelphia, where, at St. Augustine’s con- 
vent, he joined that Order on January 1, 1832, his vows therein 
being taken just one year later,—the first of his brotherhood, it 
is said, to make his novitiate in this country. His theological 
studies were pursued at Philadelphia under the direction of 
Bishop Kenrick, then at Emmittsburg, where he remained from 
May, 1834, to December, 1836. 

From a letter (of August 24, 1834) written from Emmitts- 
burg to his friend and teacher of French in Philadelphia, Mare 
Antoine Frenaye, for many years agent of the American Hier- 
archy in their European affairs, we learn that James O’ Donnell 
had in view the translation of two works from the French—the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius and L’Apologie des Jesuites. 

While novice at St. Augustine’s, on Saturday, December 22, 
1832, with Messrs. Matthew Gibson, Henry F. Fitzsimmons 
and Patrick Bradley, he received tonsure and minor orders from 
Bishop Kenrick; and on Friday, January 13, 1837, priesthood 
at the hands of Bishop Dubois, of New York, by whom he was 
appointed “ bishop’s chaplain,” and soon after sent (with $120 
for expenses) as curé of the faithful at Salina, in Onondaga 
County, in central New York. Here Father O’Donnell re- 
mained until the spring of 1838. 

In a letter (of June 17, 1837) to his friend Frenaye, written 
shortly after he had entered his mission field at Salina, Father 
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O’Donnell deséribes his parish as “a pleasant little place with 


a population ” (including Syracuse, of which Salina was a con- 
tinuation) “of about 8,000 souls, with from about 1,000 
to 1,200 Catholics” ; his church, moreover (he adds), was 
“a neat Gothic building” ; then he gives this bit of infor- 
mation relative to his bishop, who (he says), instead of 
sending him to Salina, would have kept him on service 
in Brooklyn had not “iy predecessor returned from 
Ireland.” ‘The Bishop,” he remarks, who at the time 
was staying with Father O’Donnell at Salina, “ purposed to 
start to-morrow [Sunday, June 18, 1837] for Rochester on 
visitation, and was preparing to celebrate his fiftieth anni- 
versary of priesthood next September.” (Right Rev. John 
Dubois was ordained priest at Paris, September 22, 1787.) 

In another letter to Frenaye (April 30, 1838) Father 
O’Donnell bids him, in case he should die at Salina, to pay 
over the $400 he had in deposit to his mother house of St. 
Augustine’s on Crown (now North Lawrence) Street, in Phila- 
delphia. ° 

In the late winter of 1838 a lay brother of the Order was 
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sent from Philadelphia to Salina to help Father O’Donnell in - 


his care of church and house; and about April 30 (1838) 
he himself was recalled to his mother house at Philadelphia to 
assist in caring for the faithful of St. Augustine’s. Here, on 
May 20, Father O’Donnell said his first Mass (in that church), 
besides preaching and administering a baptism; while two days 
later he witnessed his first marriage. During the rest of this 
year and the following, Father O’Donnell’s registrations appear 
in St. Augustine’s sacramental books; then not for five years. 
He was during this period stationed at Brooklyn. 

In 1839, on the arrival in the United States of Rev. Dr. 
Moriarty, appointed Superior of the Augustinians, Father James 
O’Donnell joined his kinsman, Father Nicholas O’Donnell, at 
St. Paul’s, where some time later their small community was 
increased by the addition of another kinsman and brother re- 
ligious, Father William P. Hogan, who had joined the Order in 
Italy. (Shea, Bayley.) 
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From St. Paul’s the Fathers, as observed when speaking of 
Rev. Nicholas O’Donnell, attended other congregations of the 
faithful in Long Island until 1844, when, on the destruction 
of their church and mother house of St. Augustine’s in Phila- 
delphia during the “ Native American” riots (May 8), they 
withdrew temporarily from Brooklyn. 

When resident at St. Paul’s, Father James was em- 
powered by Bishop Dubois to organize another congregation 
of the faithful in the district then known as Williamsburg,— 
which reached (it is said) from Hallett’s Cove on the north to 
Myrtle Avenue on the south, and from the East River on the 
west to Middle Village on the east. 

Thereupon Father James, having purchased four lots of land 
at the corner of North Eighth and First streets, succeeded in 
building thereon a small frame church, that on Sunday, June 
27, 1841, was blessed by Bishop Dubois under the title of St. 
Mary’s, Father James himself preaching the dedication sermon; 
while the same day a temperance society was organized in the 
new mission by Rev. Felix Varela, the learned and zealous 
Cuban patriot and exile, who at the time was Vicar-General of 
New York. 

From St. Mary’s Father James attended the faithful in 
several other quarters of Long Island: at Sag Harbor, Jamaica, 
where there were church buildings, Flatbush and along the 
south coast as far east as Montauk. (The Catholic Directory (for 
1842) states that Sag Harbor church was not blessed; nor (ac- 
cording to the one for 1843) was that at Jamaica.) 

From a letter written by Father James from Brooklyn, 
September 14, 1841, we learn that he had as assistant a “ Mr. 
Byerly, an excellent man and a convert.” 

In the early part of 1843 (February 1) Father O’Donnell 
wrote to his friend Frenaye asking him to procure “a dozen 
Vesper Books,” presumably for his church choir. 

After the burning of St. Augustine’s Church, Father 
O’Donnell, who had been an onlooker at that piece of Vandal- 
like barbarism, busied himself in collecting funds for that im- 
poverished congregation, visiting therefor, among other places, 
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the faithful in Baltimore, Boston and various settlements in 
Canada, where he succeeded in gathering the sum of $8,400. 

From 1844 to 1848 Father O’Donnell was stationed in 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood, in the former city at St. 
Augustine’s, where the congregation had erected a large chapel 
—Our Lady of Consolation—in place of their burned shrine; 
here he attended the people for two years; then at Villanova, 
where the Fathers had opened a college in ’42. In 1837 Father 
James had been elected one of the trustees of St. Augustine’s 
Church, and in 1848, along with Bishop Kenrick and others, 
was chosen one of the incorporators of Villanova. 

In the fall of this year (1848), on his return from a visit 
to his Irish home, Father James O’Donnell was given a mis- 
sion in New England, where, at Lawrence, Mass., on the Sun- 
days during the December of that year and on Christmas Day, 
he offered up the divine sacrifice in “ Merrimac Hall.” By the 
following January (1849) he succeeded in opening a small 
frame church with the title of St. Mary’s, which two years 
later he replaced with a large one of stone (now St. Mary’s 
parish schoolhouse) that he erected over and around its pre- 
decessor in wood, wherein divine services continued to be held 
every Sunday to the very last. 

Four years later—in 1853—Father James built the Church 
of St. Augustine at Andover, a village about four miles from 
Lawrence, which he blessed on Tuesday, November 22 of that 
year, himself also saying the first Mass therein that very same 
day. 

In 1859 he succeeded in establishing in Lawrence as teachers 
in St. Mary’s schools a colony of Sisters of Notre Dame, who 
had come therefor from Cincinnati. And two years later 
this venerable churchman passed to his reward, on Low Sunday, 
April 7, 1861 (the fifty-sixth anniversary of his birth), leaving 
after him a most enviable name as hard-working missionary, 
enthusiast in school work, in brief, a very careful, painstaking 
priest, whose memory even yet is cherished widely for his piety 
and kind-heartedness. (This notice was kindly supplied by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Middleton, O.S.A.) 
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Roumpter, Rev. Gasriez, C.SS.R. 


Father Gabriel Rumpler was born January 3, 1814, in Obur- 
nay, Alsace. He made his novitiate and studies in Belgium, and 
was ordained priest March 10, 1838. About 1840 he was sent, 
in the first colony of the Redemptorists, to Baltimore, under 
Father Alexander Czwitkowicz. ; In 1841 Father Rumpler was 
invited by Bishop Hughes to take charge of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Second Street, New York, and he acted as pastor from 
August, 1842, to July, 1844; but the trustees would not yield the 
church to the Order, and the outcome of the contest was a new 
church on Third Street, the Church of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (just as happened later with the Franciscans at Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first streets). Father Rumpler built a temporary 
church in 1844, and continued in charge until his recall to 
Baltimore in 1847./ The corner-stone of this first Church of the 
M. H. Redeemer was blessed on Ash Wednesday, February 20, 
1844, and the church dedicated on Easter Monday of the same 
year. He also purchased the site for St. Alphonsus’ Church, 
the corner-stone of which was blessed on September 8, 1847. 
Before going to Baltimore he began the convent, started the 
parish schools and the building of St. Alphonsus’ in Thompson 
Street. 

In 1848 Father Rumpler was made rector of the Redemp- 
torist House in Baltimore, and later Master of the Novices in 
Anrapolis. 

For twenty years before his death Father Rumpler never 
arose from bed free from headache; and yet no one was ever 
more punctual or exact in attending the morning meditation or 
other duties of the day. He received many converts into the 
Church, among them Rev. Clarence A. Walworth and Mr. 
James A. McMaster. 

Father Rumpler died the 13th of December, 1856. 


Gutn, Very Rev. Francis, ,V.G. 


Father Francis Guth seems to have been born in France, 
probably in Lorraine, and to have come to this country after 
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his ordination. In 1833-34 he was assistant in the German 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, and pastor in 1835. 
In 1838 he was pastor of Bottle Hill, now known as Madison, 
N. J., and in 1839 of Lafargeville, Jefferson County, N. Y., in 
the present Diocese of Ogdensburg. 

Assisted by Rev. P. Moran, of Newark, Rev. Michael Heas 
and three tutors, he opened St. Vincent de Paul’s Seminary at 
Lafargeville on September 20, 1838, but this situation, espe- 
cially before the days of railroads in that neighborhood, proved 
too remote from New York, and the institution was closed in 
1839. | The building, which is of brick, is still standing (1901), 
and a part of it is now used as a private dwelling, but the 
structure is slowly falling to pieces.- Father Guth attended 
Cape Vincent and its missions from 1840 to 1845, and also 
during that period attended the German Catholics in Utica, as 
well as those in Lewis, whom he retained in the faith.. In 1845 
he was made pastor of St. Louis’ Church, Buffalo, remaining in 
charge until 1850, when he was transferred as pastor to the 
French Church of St. Peter in that city. During this period he 
was also Vicar-General for the Germans in the Diocese of 
Buffalo. Worn out by many labors, he returned in 1852 to 
Nancy, France, and subsequently became curé of Mederentzen, 
in the Diocese of Strasburg, Alsace, which charge he retained 
until his holy death in 1879. ~ He was a most devoted and self- 
sacrificing missionary, and lived in great poverty, enduring 
many hardships and privations. He was a good linguist, having 
a knowledge, it is said, of nine languages. In the northern part 
of the State his name is still kept in great reverence and bene- 
diction. 





Lutcen, Rev. 


Rev. Lutgen attended the German congregations of 
Williamsville and Lancaster in 1838. 





Suitn, Rev. Jonn N. 


Father John N. Smith was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
and in early youth came to this country, in 1818. He is said to 
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have been ordained about 1828. His name appears in the 
Catholic Directory as attending Alexandria, D. C., in the years 
1833 to 1837. In 1839 he was assistant to Very Rev. Dr. Power 
in St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, and pastor of Pough- 
keepsie, Rondout and Saugerties from 1840 to 1842. | From 
May 5, 1842, to February 16, 1848, he was rector of St. 
James’ Church, New York. He was a hard-working-and de- 
voted priest. He caught ship-fever in administering the last 
sacraments to Rev. Patrick Murphy, pastor of Staten Island, 
and succumbed to the disease five days later, February 16, 1848. 


CarranER, Rev. Bernarp. 


The Rev. Bernard Carraher was assistant at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Sixth Avenue, from 1839 to 1843. He afterwards 
went to the Diocese of Boston and became the first resident 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Quincy, Mass. His mission like- 
wise embraced a large part of Norfolk and Plymouth counties. 
Later he became pastor of Eastport, Me., succeeding the Rev. 
John B. Daly. He also attended Machias. 


Rooney, Rev. James. 


Rev. James Rooney was born in Leixlip, County Kildare, 
Ireland, in the month of January, 1794. 

He came to New York in 1817, and in 1828 went to Paris. 
In September, 1839, he is found laboring zealously on the 
mission in what is now the Diocese of Ogdensburg. From 1839 
to 1854 he was pastor of Plattsburg, attending also various 
missions in Essex and Clinton counties. “ He was pastor,” 
writes the Rev. J. Talbot Smith, “ of all the territory north of 
the mountains, west of the lake [Champlain] and east of Cha- 
teaugay, and his whole time was spent in infusing into the scat- 
tered parishes a share of the vigorous life he brought with him.” 
(Hist. of the D. of Ogdensburg, p. 188.) In 1848 he was re- 
lieved of the care of Keeseville, which was then made a sepa- 
rate parish, and subsequently a second church was established 
in Plattsburg (1853) by the Oblate Fathers for the accommoda- 
tion of the French Catholics. In 1854 Father Rooney was 
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called to Bishop McCloskey’s house in Albany as chancellor 
and secretary. Nine years later he departed this life, October 
31, 1863, in his seventieth year, universally loved and respected. 
Shrewd, courteous, learned, of a jovial disposition and devoted 
to. duty, he was popular with all classes, Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, and esteemed as a faithful and excellent pastor 


of souls.* 


Ferret, Rev. Tomas. 


Rev. Thomas Ferrell was assistant at St. James’ Church, 
James Street, from October 7, 1837, to October 12, 1838, under 
the rectorship of Rev. Andrew Byrne. 


*In Father Rooney’s breviary, now in the library of St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, Dunwoodie, the following dates are found written by him: 

“ January, 1794, born in Leixlip, County Kildare, Ireland.” 

* August, 1817, sailed from Dublin in the packet ship Independence, 
Captain Phinney, for New York; voyage lasted 62 days.” 

“ July, 1828, sailed from New York in the P. S. France for Havre, Cap- 
tain Funck; 20 days.” 

“September, 1839, returned to New York in the P. S. Burgundy, Cap- 
tain Lines; 35 days.” 

“ October, 1839, went on the missions of Plattsburg and Lake Cham- 
plain.” 

“May, 1855, went to live in the Episcopal Residence, Albany.” 

“ April 6, 1860, Easter Sunday, I hope to return to dear Ireland.” 

He then noted the days on which Easter fell in the various years given 
above, and that it would not fall on April 6 for many years. 

“In 1860 1 will be as many years a priest as I was when ordained.” 
This must be a mistake, and one can only suggest that the true reading 
ought to be, “half as many years,” i.e., that he was ordained in 1838, 
when forty-four years of age, and was twenty-two years a priest in 1860. 

“ Peter of Blois, after twenty-six years spent in England, writing to 
Odo, Bishop of Paris, to request that he may be recalled to France, and 
that he may at least be buried in his native country, concludes with these 
lines: 

“*Me natale solum quadam dulcedine tangit— 
Semper et immemorem non sinit esse sui.’ ” 

The quotation is from Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, lib. 1, 3, line 35, slightly 
changed; and Peter’s letter to Odo really ends with an adaptation from 
Luean: 


“ Liceat tumulo scripsisse, Catonis 
Martia; sic liceat mihi scribere, Petrus Odonis.” 


(See Migne’s “Latin Fathers,” Vol. 207, p. 455.) 
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Connotiy, Rev. 





The Rev. Connolly was pastor of Auburn and Geneva 
in 1839, remaining about a year. His ministry was not re- 
garded as very successful. 


O’FarreEtt, Rev. Bernarp. 


Rev. Bernard O’Farrell was assistant to Rev. Michael Cur- 
ran, Jr., at Harlem in 1838. He was afterwards stationed at 
Throgg’s Neck and its dependent missions in 1839, and pastor of 
Hunter, in Greene County, in 1840. 


Curartier, Rev. STEPHEN. 


Father Chartier,son of John Baptist Chartier and Geneviéve 
Destroimaisons, was born at Saint Pierre, South River, Canada, 
December 26, 1798; ordained December 28, 1828; named as- 
sistant at Saint Gervais; in 1829 was first Director of the College 
of Saint Anne; 1832, curé of St. Martine; 1834, of St. 
Patrick’s, Riviére du Loup; 1835, of St. Benoit and of St. Her- 
mas. In 1837, on account of political troubles in which he was 
implicated, he came to the Diocese of New York and was placed 
in charge of Madison, N. J.; in 1840 he went to Europe; in 
1842 was Superior of the Seminary of the Diocese of Vincennes, 
Ind.; 1844, curé of the parish of Avoyelles, on the Red River, 
Louisiana; 1845, curé of St. Gregory .the Great, Diocese of 
Montreal; 1849, of Ste. Philoméne; 1850, of Arichat; 1851, of 
St. Giles. ‘Died July 6, 1853, in his fifty-fifth year, at the Gen- 
eral Hospital of Quebec, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Giles in that city. (Mgr. Tanquay.) According to the Catholic 
Directory he also had charge of Salina, Syracuse, Manlius, 
Pompey and Mexico in 1839, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Michael Heas. 


AnprabkE, Rev. Josepn J. 


Rev. Joseph Andrade served as assistant at St. Peter’s from 
1839 to 1848, and at St. Stephen’s Church, with Dr. Cummings, 
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from 1849 until near the time of his death in 1856. He was 
born in the island of Madeira, Portugal, and in the Catholic 
Directory of 1858 is spoken of as a Franciscan friar. On ac- 
count of failing health he retired from active work in 1856, and 
died at the home of a friend in Yorkville, December 20, 1856, 
aged sixty years. He left what little he had to the poor of St. 
Stephen’s parish. 


McCtosxey, Rev. Patrick. 


Rev. Patrick McCloskey came to America while still a 
young priest. He was assistant at St. John’s Church, Utica, 
from June 27, 1838, to January 13, 1839, when he was named 
pastor of Schenectady, and later of St. John’s, Albany, remain- 
ing in charge until his death, September 28, 1861. Mgr. Lynch, 
of Utica, who remembers attending his funeral, describes him 
as “a remarkable man in many ways, thrillingly magnetic in his 
preaching, winning in his manners, and burning with holy zeal 
for the salvation of souls.” 


Mapranno, Rev. Hitpernonsvs. 


Father Madranno was pastor of Perth Amboy, N. J., and of 
all Staten Island from April 1, 1839, to the end of 1845. He 
built old St. Peter’s Church, New Brighton, which was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Hughes September 7, 1845. A few months 
later, in December of that year, Father Madranno suddenly dis- 
appeared, and is supposed to have returned to his native Spain. 


Prost, Rev. Joseru, C.SS.R. 


Rev. Joseph Prost was born in Austria, January 11, 1804,and 
ordained July 29, 1832. Together with Rev. Peter Czakert he 
volunteered to serve on the laborious American mission. They 
set out from Vienna after Easter, 1835, journeying through 
Bavaria, Belgium and France, and sailed from Havre, July 10, 
1835. After a voyage of thirty-five days they reached New 
York on the Feast of the Assumption, August 15. Having to 
wait some months in this city, until October 15, they meanwhile 
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labored zealously, helping Father Raffeiner in the care of souls; 
then they left for the West, via Rochester and Buffalo. A break 
in the Erie Canal obliged them to delay in Rochester. They 
availed themselves of the opportunity to preach and hear con- 
fessions in German, as there was no German priest in the 
neighborhood, and promised to return, if possible, in the 
autumn. Father Prost remained in the West until the end of 
June, 1836, when he returned to Rochester. A church—house 
and school combined—was soon built, and various exercises of 
devotion usual in Catholic countries, but not yet customary here, 
introduced, e.g., recitation of the rosary followed by benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament every Saturday evening, confraternity 
of the scapular, catechetical instructions, special conferences for 
various classes of persons. From Rochester Father Prost often 
went to Dansville, where a priest had never been seen pre- 
viously. Many Germans who had lost the faith were reclaimed. 
In 1837 Bishop Dubois visited Rochester, blessed St. Joseph’s 
Church, pontificated twice, and administered confirmation not 
only in the church, but also to the infirm in their own homes. 
Proceeding to Buffalo, the Bishop took Father Prost with him 
as a companion, to see what could be done for the German 
Catholics, whose condition was deplorable. Carried away with 
false notions, although ten times as numerous as their brethren 
in Rochester, they refused to support their pastor, regarded him 
as their slave, and wished to rule the church themselves. Even 
the pastor of the German church thought it best to side with the 
trustees for the sake of peace, and so the exhortations and advice 
of the Bishop, delivered through Father Prost, bore little fruit. 
On account of difficulties regarding the tenure of church prop- 
erty, Father Prost left Rochester for the West in 1838. After 
his departure the people repented of their obstinacy, and begged 
him to return or send another Father in his stead. Rev. Simon 
Sanderle was sent to Rochester in August, 1839., Meanwhile 
Father Prost, on the invitation of Bishop Kenrick, went to 
Pittsburgh, brought peace to the divided German congregations, 
and soon opened the first Redemptorist convent in the United 
States, with a Saint, Bishop Neumann, for the first novice. In 
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1841 Father Prost returned to Rochester, but, new difficulties 
having broken out, he resolved to go to Europe to consult his 
superiors. Meanwhile, while waiting for leave to make the 
journey, he was utilized by Bishop Dubois for the German 
Catholics in New York, in Utica, and in Constableville. Having 
obtained the needed authorization, Father Prost left for Austria 
February 4, 1843, and died March 4, 1885. 


Ferratt, Rev. Francis. 


Rev. Francis Ferrall was born in County Longford, Ire- 
land, in 1812. Coming to this country when about eighteen 
years of age, he made his studies partly at Mt. St. Mary’s and 
partly under the direction of Bishop England, of Charleston, 
by whom he was ordained in 1837. ,He was at once appointed 
assistant to the Rev. S. Baker in the seminary at Charleston, 
and chaplain to the Sisters of Mercy. In 1838 he was assigned 
as assistant to the Rev. Peter Whelan on the missions of 
Fayetteville, Raleigh and Wilmington, N. C. ‘Coming to the 
Diocese of New York, probably for reasons of health, he built 
St. Peter’s Church, Belleville, N. J., which was dedicated by 
Bishop Dubois December 2, 1838./ In 1839, during the tempo- 
rary absence of Father Moran at the College at Nyack, Father 
Ferrall was appointed his substitute in Newark. The writer of 
these lines was baptized by him, while acting as locum tenens, 
September 15, 1839. 

On Father Moran’s return Father Ferrall was promoted to 
St. John’s Church, Utica, October 25, 1839, with charge also of 
the missions of Deerfield, Little Falls, Newport and Bingham- 
ton, which positions he held until the time of his death. He 
died at Utica, December 5, 1840, of consumption, much beloved 
by the people, and esteemed by the Bishop and clergy. 


Gituick, Rev. Patrrp. 


Rev. Philip Gillick, ordained about 1827, served on the 
missions of North Carolina for several years, when he went to 
New York and was assistant to Bishop Byrne in St. James’ 
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Church from October, 1838, to November 23, 1840; as- 
sistant to Father Curran at Harlem in 1840; from 1840 to 
1844, pastor of Carthage, Watertown and dependent missions, 
succeeding Rev. Michael Gilbride in that post, and being him- 
self succeeded by the Rev. John O’Dowd. The Very Rev. Dr. 
Middleton writes that Father Gillick was stationed at Winsted, 
Conn., in 1838; at Throgg’s Point in 1839; at St. James’, 
Brooklyn, in 1840. (Am. Cath. Hist. Society, Vol. X., p. 147.) 
Rev. Father Gillick purchased the cemetery at Watertown, and 
collected in Canada for his parish. Leaving Watertown, he was 
assigned to the missions of Salina and Manlius, and attended 
St. Peter’s, Belleville, N. J., from August, 1845, to September, 
1851. He died in 1860, about sixty years of age. 


Newett, Rev. Ricwarp. 


Rev. Richard Newell was born in England, of non-Catholic 
parents, and early in life was placed by a Catholic aunt in col- 
lege, and educated for the priesthood. He was a man of good 
parts, courteous, upright, and of pleasing manners. Before 
coming to America he taught for a short time in some educa- 
tional institution, but, having had some difficulty with superiors, 
emigrated, and brought letters of introduction to Bishop 
Hughes, who received him kindly and sent him to take charge of 
Madison and its missions. He soon endeared himself to all 
classes of the community during his pastoral ministrations, 
which lasted from January 1 to October 16, 1842, when he left 
for South America. 


Coytr, Rev. Francts. 


Rev. Francis Coyle made his theological studies at Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary, and was ordained by Bishop Hughes, October 
18, 1840.) He was appointed to serve the missions in the west- 
ern part of the State, and from ’40 to ’43 was in charge of Sandy 
Hill, Lansingburg and Waterford. He then acted as missionary 
in Rennselaer, Washington, Saratoga and Essex counties, at- 
tending periodically Schaghticoke, Schuylerville, Ticonderoga, 
Buskirk’s Bridge, Cambridge, Fort Anne, Fort Miller, Granville, 
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Hoosick Falls and Minerva. On June 4, 1844, he became pastor 
of St. Peter’s, Belleville, N. J., remaining in charge until 
March, 1845. He then seems to have gone to Jamaica, West 
Indies, where he died in 1850. 


Morpny, Rev. Marx. 


Rev. Mark Murphy was born in Ireland, near Enniskillen, 
County Fermanagh, Diocese of Clogher. In 1840 he was 
stationed at St. Vincent de Paul’s Seminary, Lafargeville. 

After the death of his brother, the Rev. Patrick Murphy, 
February 16, 1848, he became pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
New Brighton, remaining in charge until January, 1861. 

In 1863 he acted as locum tenens for Rev. John Hackett, of 
Tarrytown, during the latter’s illness, and continued after his 
death, which occurred June 11, 1863, to rule the parish until 
his own death, August 8, 1864. He was buried in the church- 
yard provisionally, and later on, March 6, 1894, his remains 
were exhumed, a Requiem High Mass was celebrated for him 
in St. Teresa’s Church, Tarrytown, and he was finally interred 
in the priests’ plot in Calvary Cemetery. 


O’ Netti, Rev. Epwarp. 


Rev. Edward O’Neill was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
in 1813. He was educated at Emmittsburg, and ordained by 
Bishop Hughes, October 18, 1840. He was professor in St. 
John’s College, Fordham, in 1842-43, with Rev. R. Kein. 
After Bishop Byrne’s appointment to Little Rock he was named 
pastor of the Nativity, and held that charge from 1844 until 
September, 1847, when he was replaced by Rev. George Mc- 
Closkey. 

He died in New York, September 5, 1862, and was interred 
in the vaults under the old Cathedral. 


McCarron, Very Rev. Micwaet. 


Father McCarron was born in the County Monaghan, Ire- 
land, in 1803. His theological studies were made at St. Patrick’s 
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College, Maynooth, and he was ordained about 1840. He had 
long desired to come to the United States, and shortly after his 
ordination was able to realize this wish. His first mission was 
to assist in St. James’ Church, James Street, New York, from 
February 27, 1842, to September 8, 1845. He was then trans- 
ferred as assistant to the Cathedral, and in 1846 made pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, where he remained until 1857. His first 
assistant in St. Joseph’s was the Rev. Wm. Quinn, who became 
his life-long friend. ‘In 1857 he became pastor of St. Mary’s, 
where he died, February 23, 1867, after a long illness borne 
with great patience. 

“The Archdeacon,” as he was familiarly called, was a man 
of great kindness of heart and charity, although “ his rough side 
was to the face of men.” He was particularly assiduous in visit- 
ing the sick and attending sick-calls, no matter how ill-timed or 
uninviting. He was also very zealous in promoting Catholic 
education, as was evidenced by his erecting fine schools in St. 
Joseph’s parish, introducing the Christian Brothers and Sisters 
of Charity as teachers, and in his purchase of the Rutgers 
Institute, now St. Mary’s Academy, for primary and advanced 
education. ' The Very Rev. Wm. Quinn preached the funeral 
sermon, which is reported in The Freeman’s Journal of March 
2, 1867, and where much interesting information is given re- 
garding Archdeacon McCarron. The burial took place in the 
vaults of the old Cathedral. 


McDonoven, Rev. James. 


Father James McDonough was born in County Fer- 
managh, Ireland, in 1792. Before coming to this country 
he labored for several years on the mission in the Diocese 
of Clogher. He came to New York Diocese about 1840, and 
was assistant at St. James’, Brooklyn, in 1841. From 743 to ’47 
he was pastor of St. John’s, Albany, and for the remaining six 
years of his life pastor of St. James’ Church, Brooklyn. He was 
a strong advocate of Catholic schools, and a warm friend and 
earnest champion of the Christian Brothers. He died October 
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5, 1853. The Almanac for 1854 states that “ he displayed much 
zeal and fidelity in the service of religion.” 


SanpDERLE, Rev. Simon, C.SS.R. 


Rev. Simon Sanderle was born in Bavaria, September 30, 
1800; ordained January 25, 1825; entered the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer in 1829. At the invitation of Bishop 
Fenwick, of Cincinnati, the Very Rev. Joseph Passerat sent the 
first band of Redemptorists, consisting of three Fathers and 
three lay brothers, to the United States in 1832. In this band 
was Rev. Simon Sanderle. He left Vienna for America March 
16, sailed from Trieste April 15, and reached New York June 
20, 1832. The next day was Corpus Christi, and the Fathers 
said their first Mass in this country in the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Ann Street, since destroyed. Although urged by Bishop 
Dubois to remain in this city to take care of the German popu- 
lation, Father Sanderle felt obliged to press on to his destined 
field of labor in the West, and for some years he exercised the 
holy ministry with great zeal and success at Green Bay and at 
Arbre Croche, on the east shore of Lake Michigan, among the 
Ottawa Indians. In 1835 Arbre Croche “ had 1,200 inhabitants, 
all temperate, industrious and well instructed, almost all able to 
read and write.” (De Courcy, Missions, p. 389.) After two 
years’ devoted work, Father Sanderle was called East, and in 
1840 was made pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Rochester, suc- 
ceeding Father Prost. On the 7th of March, 1852, Father 
Sanderle entered the Trappist Monastery of Gethsemani, Nelson 
County, Ky., and made his profession on Easter Sunday, 1853, 
under the name of Father Simon. He died a most holy death at 
the Abbey, February 22, 1878. 


Quinn, Rev. Wr11am. 


A Rev. Wm. Quinn was assistant to the Very Rev. B. 
O’Reilly, afterwards Bishop of Hartford, in St. Patrick's 
Church, Rochester, in 1840. 
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pE Vixianis, Rev. Ferix, D.D. 


Rev. Felix de Villanis was sent to this country, with three 
other missionaries, by Propaganda in 1840. Cardinal Fran- 
soni wrote as follows to Bishop Hughes on June 5 of that year: 
“Four young ecclesiastics are sent by the S. C. of Propa- 
ganda to the United States, viz., Felix de Villanis, Patrick 
Lynch, James McCallion and Patrick Kenny, of whom the two 
first are adorned both with the priestly character and the 
title of Doctors of Divinity; the others, on account of poor 
health, are obliged to return home without completing their 
studies. The first and the last of these gentlemen belong to the 
Diocese of New York, the second to Charleston [its future 
bishop], and the third to Cincinnati.” (Diocesan Archives.)’ On 
arriving in this city, Father de Villanis spent some months in 
learning English; in 1841 he was president of the seminary at 
Rose Hill (Fordham); in *42—’43 he was employed there as 
professor, and on Sundays made missionary excursions to the 
neighboring villages. 

Father de Villanis began St. Patrick’s Church at Verplanck’s 
Point, and roofed it in; it was finished in July, 1844, by his 
successor, Father Hackett. During the same period he attended 
New Rochelle once a month, as well as Sing Sing, Sawpits, now 
called Portchester, and other missions in Westchester County. 
He also attended West Point up to 1851, when he left the 
diocese. He built or began several churches, notably that at 
Cold Spring, finished later by one of his successors. 


Burke, Rev. Josepn M. 


In 1841-42 Father Joseph Burke was pastor of Deerfield 
and Little Falls, in the present Diocese of Albany. He was 
succeeded in that charge by Rev. John Shanahan. 


Maxwe tt, Rev. Mires. 


The Rev. Miles Maxwell, born in Ireland, was educated at 
Lafargeville and Fordham, and ordained by Bishop Hughes 
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January 5, 1841. His first mission was St. James’ Church, 
New York, where he acted as assistant from March 1, 1841, to 
May 18, 1842. In June, ’42, Rondout was made an independent 
parish, being cut off from Newburgh and Poughkeepsie, and the 
Rev. Miles Maxwell was the first resident pastor. He at once 
enlarged the little frame church erected, at the cost of $500, 
by the Rev. John Smith, of Poughkeepsie, in 1839, and 
planned the erection of a large brick church, which is still stand- 
ing. The architect was Mr. T. C. Keely. The corner-stone was 
blessed May 21, 1848, and the completed structure dedicated 
July 8, 1849. The dimensions were 60 X 100. The parish then 
extended to Stony Hollow, Jockey Hill, Port Ewen, Wilbur, 
Eddyville, Whiteport, Flatbush, and for a long time Father 
Maxwell also attended Saugerties. He was noted for his zeal, 
learning and fidelity to duty, as well as for his candor and win- 
ning simplicity of character. He did not long survive the build- 
ing of St. Mary’s Church, and died August 31, 1849. His re- 
mains were first interred in the adjoining cemetery, and after- 
wards placed within the precincts of the church. (Souvenir of 
the Golden Jubilee of St. Mary’s, Rondout.) 


Lruaneza, Rev. Bernarp. 


Rev. Bernard Llaneza was educated at Lafargeville and 
Fordham, and ordained by Bishop Hughes on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1841. He taught for a short time as professor in St. John’s 
College; in 1842 he was assistant to Father Varela at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, and afterwards went to Havana. 


Grace, Rev. Wriu1am. 


Rev. William Grace was pastor of Auburn and Geneva in 
1840, and died April 9th of that year, at Auburn, of consump- 
tion. He is probably the same who as scholastic taught in the 
New York Institution of the Jesuit Fathers which was closed in 
1814, after which he returned to Maryland. He is spoken of 
as “a talented classical and general scholar.” 
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Byrne, Rev. Carserry J. 


Rev. Carberry J. Byrne was born in County Mayo, Ireland, 
in 1810. He was educated at Fordham, and ordained by Bishop 
Hughes December 18, 1841. He was stationed as assistant at 
St. Mary’s, Grand Street, where he died April 19, 1842, aged 
thirty-two years. 


Mackey, Very Rev. James, V.G. 


The Rev. James Mackey, the patriarch of the Diocese of 
Ogdensburg, was born in Ireland, and there made his earlier 
studies, which he finished at Lafargeville and Fordham. He 
was ordained by Bishop Hughes at Fordham, January 5, 1841. 
He was appointed at once pastor of Ogdensburg, and retained 
his charge for over forty years, without change, until his death. 
He was sent to rule an indocile people, tainted with false ideas 
of their position as Catholics, and Father Mackey had to fight 
in his own parish, then about fifty miles square, the same battle 
with trustees which Bishop Hughes had to wage in New York, 
and Bishop Timon in Buffalo. In each case Catholic principles 
finally triumphed. During his long administration Father 
Mackey’s parish was divided and subdivided, and finally his 
parish church, erected by him and dedicated by Bishop 
McCloskey, of Albany, in 1852, and subsequently enlarged and 
beautified, became the Cathedral of Ogdensburg, and he himself 
the first Vicar-General of the diocese. | Meanwhile he had built 
various churches and schools and had steadily grown in favor on 
account of his sacerdotal virtues. He finally succumbed to the 
infirmities of age, which had preyed upon his once vigorous con- 
stitution since 1881, and died December 4, 1883.; He was buried 
beside his predecessor, Father Foley, under the Cathedral. 
Father Swift, of Troy, preached the funeral sermon; Bishop 
Wadhams gave the final absolution, and the venerable priest was 
laid to rest amidst the prayers and tears of thousands of his 
spiritual children. 
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Manaunan, Rev. Amsrosz, D.D. 


Rev. Ambrose Manahan was born in New York City in 
1813 or 1814. He spent seven years in Rome, at Propaganda, 
thus obtaining the full benefit of the training of that renowned 
seat of learning, with the further advantage of having as his pro- 
fessor the distinguished Canon Grazioli. He was ordained by 
Cardinal Fransoni August 29, 1841, and reached New York on 
December 13 of that year. The Diocesan Archives still pre- 
serve the commendatory letter of the Cardinal Prefect of Prop- 
aganda, describing Mr. Manahan as one of their best students, 
and bearing testimony to his zeal and piety. 

Dr. Manahan was named vice-president of St. John’s Col- 
lege under its first president, the future Cardinal McCloskey, 
and he was also professor of Greek and mathematics. In 1842 
he was transferred to the old Cathedral in New York, and from 
October, 1842, till May, 1844, was stationed at Madison, N. J. 
In 1845 he was named rector of St. Joseph’s Church, New 
York, but did not remain long in that position, and went to 
Boston, where he was stationed at the Cathedral in 1846-47. 
Returning to this city in 1853, he attended Ward’s Island from 
that time until 1864. From his graceful pen we have “ The 
Triumphs of the Church,” a work full of reminiscences of 
Rome and teeming with the inspiration of the Eternal City. 
He was a brilliant writer and lecturer, and a charming conver- 
sationalist. 

Dr. Manahan died of typhoid pneumonia at the Sisters’ 
Hospital in Troy, December 7, 1867. He was buried from St. 
John’s Church, Utica. His nephew, Rev. Ambrose M. O’Neil, 
sang the Mass, a very large number of clergy attending. 


McMotten, Rev. Cartes D. 


Rev. Charles D. McMullen, born in Ireland about 1812, made 
his classical studies in his native country, and studied theology 
in the Diocesan Seminary at Lafargeville and Fordham. He was 
ordained by Bishop Hughes December 18, 1841, and at once ap- 
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pointed to serve the missions in the western part of the State. 
More particularly he attended the scattered Catholics of Orleans 
County, visiting periodically Albion, Lewiston, Lockport and 
Medina. On the erection of the Diocese of Buffalo in 1847 he 
was pastor of the above-named places, as also of Niagara Falls 
and Mexico. He was next given charge of a new parish (St. 
Joseph’s) in the city of Buffalo in 1852; in 1856 was rector of 
St. Bridget’s, Buffalo; in 1858 at Canandaigua; and in 1859 
became pastor of Seneca Falls. There he met with an accident, 
breaking his leg, and, being very large and stout, was in- 
capacitated from active duty for several years, during which 
time he took up his residence in St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester. 
About 1867 he was able to resume work, and he took charge of 
Rexville, Steuben County, where he remained until his death, 
which occurred February 9, 1872. 


Noernen, Very Rev. Tueopore, V.G. 


The Rev. Theodore Noethen was born in Cologne, February 
3, 1816. Destined by his pious parents for the priesthood, he 
began his preparatory studies with great zeal in his native city, 
and prosecuted them with success in the Diocesan Seminary.’ At 
this time the heroic Archbishop of Cologne, Dr. Clement A. 
von Droste Vischering, was in conflict with the Prussian Gov- 
ernment on the subject of mixed marriages. On the day on 
which the Archbishop was to be taken to prison the students of 
the seminary took up arms in his defence, and young Noethen 
was wounded and his arm lamed for life. As a result of 
this protest in favor of his Archbishop he had to flee from 
Prussia, and he took refuge in the Seminary of Metz, then con- 
ducted by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, by whom he was 
kindly received. Wishing, however, to complete his studies in 
Rome, he made the journey to Italy on foot, and, reaching the 
Eternal City, was for a while a disciple of the Venerable Abbate 
Vincenzo Pallotti, founder of the Society of Pious Missions, 
until his failing health obliged him to seek other quarters. 
Meeting Ambrose Manahan, then a student of Propaganda, with 
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a commission from Bishop Hughes to procure subjects for this 
diocese, he entered Propaganda for that purpose, and after 
spending a few months in that institution came to New York 
with commendatory letters from the Cardinal Prefect Fransoni, 
dated March 21, 1841. Bishop Hughes sent Mr. Noethen to the 
seminary for a short period, to learn English, and ordained him 
priest on December 18, 1841. ‘Father Noethen’s first appoint- 
ment was as assistant to Rev. Alexander Pax in St. Louis’ Church, 
Buffalo. He sang his first High Mass and preached his first 
sermon on the Feast of the Holy Name, January, 1842, and re- 
mained in Buffalo until June, when he was named rector of 
Williamsville, a spot already evangelized by the saintly labors 
of Bishop Neumann.; He administered this charge from 1842 to 
September 14, 1845, being the only German priest, after Father 
Pax’s departure, between Buffalo and Rochester. From Wil- 
liamsville he attended Francis, Lancaster and Sheldon, and built 
pioneer churches in each.’ He also attended Bennington, Alden, 
Pendleton, Black Rock, Tonawanda, Northbush and Batavia. 
He labored, moreover, in Syracuse for about four years, until 
1850. From his letters of that period we learn that he endured 
many privations, and no end of trouble from his lay trustees. 
At that time he also wrote and dedicated to the Rev. Father 
Kolping, founder of the Workingmen’s Societies in Cologne, a 
work on the Destinies of the German Priest in the United 
States, in which he portrays the repressive action of the German 
Government in vivid colors. 

On November 1, 1850, he was appointed pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, Albany, where he remained during 
the rest of his life. He rebuilt that church, and erected another 
on Second Avenue—Our Lady Help of Christians—with others 
at Nassau, Sand Lake, and at the mountain back of Sand Lake. 
In 1873 Bishop Conroy named him his Vicar-General, which 
position he retained during that episcopate. Since 1873 Father 
Noethen also acted as chaplain to the penitentiary, and pub- 
lished two volumes of sermons addressed to the inmates. He 
wrote, besides, a General History of the Church, translated 
Goffine’s “ Instructions,” the “ Ecclesiastical Year ” and other 
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works. He had an amiable character and was noted for his rich 
deep voice, which he delighted to use in the chant of the 
Church. The night before his death, although suffering from 
a severe indisposition, he took part in the Tenebre service, and 
heard confessions up to nine o’clock. He died the next morn- 
ing, April 10, 1879, of congestion of the lungs, and was buried 
amid the regrets and prayers of his people. 


Bourke, Rev. Joserx P. 


Father Joseph Burke came to this diocese about January 1, 
1845, and was entrusted with the building of St. Columba’s 
Church in West Twenty-fifth Street, in what was then called 
“ Chelsea, beyond Greenwich Village.” The corner-stone was 
laid May 22, and the structure, 60 X 94, blessed by Bishop 
McCloskey on October 12, 1845. But the finances became in- 
volved, and after a residence of only nine months Father Burke 
returned to Europe, making way for the Rev. Michael McAleer, 
who continued in charge until his death, February 22, 1881. 


This reverend gentleman, a native of France, was professor 
of French in Fordham in 1842, and had charge of the French 
Catholics in Albany in 1843. 


McGuirz, Rev. Hoven. 


Rev. Hugh McGuire was born in Ireland in 1795. Nothing 
is recorded of him until 1842, when he acted as pastor of New 
Brunswick, South Amboy and Somerville, N. J. In August, 
43, he reported the number of Catholics in New Brunswick as 
250; at Albany, within a range of fifteen miles, 60; and about 
the same number in Princeton and its vicinity. In 1846 he was 
transferred to Brooklyn as assistant in the Church of the As- 
sumption, until he built the new church at Wallabout, now St. 
Patrick’s; later he became rector of St. John the Evangelist’s, 
Gowanus, where he died, October 25, 1872, aged seventy-seven 
years. 
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Havermans, Rev. Perer. 


The Rev. Peter Havermans was born March 23, 1806, at 
Baarle-Nassau, not far from Hertogenbosch, in the Catholic 
province of North Brabant, Holland. He was baptized at 
Turnhout, in Belgium, where he afterwards made his studies 
preparatory to the priesthood. As there were at the time no 
bishops in Holland, he was ordained in 1830 in Ghent, Belgium, 
by Bishop Van de Velde. Wishing to join the Society of Jesus, 
he crossed over to the United States, together with Baron Van 
der Wart and Augustine Balli, also members of the Society of 
Jesus, and was sent to Georgetown to learn English. He made 
his novitiate in Frederick, Md., and in 1832 was stationed at 
Lady Chapel,St. Mary’s County. He was afterwards Superior of 
the Missions at Newtown, Md.,and in 1840 pastorof St. Joseph’s 
Church, Philadelphia. He left the Society with permission from 
Rome in 1841, and intended to return to his native country, 
when Archbishop (then Bishop) Hughes induced him to enter 
the diocese of New York. -He was sent to Troy as assistant 
priest at St. Peter’s, but immediately set to work to build a 
church for the new parish of St. Mary’s, of which he became 
pastor in 1843. There he labored till his death, July 22, 1897, 
aged ninety-one. 

He purchased the seminary building from the Methodists in 
1862 for $60,000. The structure had cost in “ cheap times,” 
i.e., before the Civil War, $192,000.’ He also built the first hos- 
pital in the State of New York outside New York City, and 
erected schools, orphan asylums, ete. He introduced into Troy 
the Sisters of Charity and the Christian Brothers to help carry 
on these works. . His ministration in early days extended at least 
sixty miles from Troy in various directions. He was always 
cheerful, and died full of years and good works, universally 
known and respected. 


NicutiIncaLF, Rev. WIttram. 


Rev. William Nightingale came here from some other 
diocese, and, according to Dr. J. G. Shea, assisted Rev. John 
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Maginnis for a while in St. Mary’s, although this statement 
does not seem to be borne out by the parochial records. From 
July to September, 1842, he was assistant to Rev. Andrew 
(afterwards Bishop) Byrne at the Nativity; in 1843-44, pastor 
of “St. John’s Church, Bloomingdale,” i.e., St. John the 
Evangelist’s, in Fiftieth Street. 


Ratiean, Rev. Parrick. 


He was missionary in 1843 in Java, China, and other 
missions now included in the Diocese of Buffalo. He was also 
pastor of Salina after Rev. James O’Donnell, O.S.A. He is said 
to have gone later to the Diocese of Boston, attending Chelsea 


and Lynn. 


CroNnENBERG, Rev. Peter, C.SS.R. 


Father Cronenberg was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, September 
1, 1809. He made his vows as a Redemptorist on the 2d of 
February, 1837, and was ordained priest July 3, 1842. 

He arrived in New York May, 1843, and the same year 
was stationed at St. Nicholas’, remaining as assistant until June, 
1844. From his arrival in this country until his death he en- 
gaged in innumerable missions, and labored in many parishes 
in different dioceses, particularly in Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, New York and Baltimore. He was residing at St. 
Michael’s, Baltimore, at the time of his last illness. 

He died May 3, 1880, in the seventy-first year of his age. 


Muvrrpratti, Rev. Arexanper, O.C. 


Father Alexander Muppiatti was born in Italy in 1803. He 
had been for several years secretary to the General of the Car- 
thusians in Rome, but being seized with an affection of 
the heart, Father Muppiatti sought a change of climate, going 
first to Constantinople, then to France, and next to the United 
States, intending to go South. But Rev. Dr. Varela persuaded 
him to remain in New York. He did so, remarking that it 
mattered little where he might lay his bones. 
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Father Muppiatti labored zealously on the missions for five 
years. He was assistant pastor of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, from 1842 to 1846, under Father Varela. He pro- 
duced most extraordinary fruit among the people, who re- 
garded him as a saint. 

Father Muppiatti departed this life the 21st of March, 
1846, aged forty-three. (See notice in Freeman’s Journal for 
1846, p. 308.) 


McCase, Rev. Bernarp. 


Father Bernard McCabe was pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Belleville, N. J., from March, 1842, to June, 1844. In 1845 
he was transferred to Hogansburg, Franklin County, and at- 
tended as part of that charge Malone and other dependent mis- 
sions. He had previously labored in Erie, Pa., and Brandy- 
wine, Del. 

Father McCabe was accidentally burned to death at Malone, 
N. Y., November 24, 1857. 





Avriac, Rev. 


Father Auriac was stationed at the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul with Father Lafont in 1843. 


Ratnatpi, Rev. Rapwaet. 


Rev. Raphael Rainaldi was professor of theology and moral 
philosophy at Rose Hill Seminary in 1845, after the departure 
of the Lazarist Fathers, previously in charge. He afterwards 
went to the Diocese of Chicago and became pastor of Naperville 
(Du Page County), Babeock’s Grove and Aurora. 


Morpny, Rev. Patrick. 


The Rev. Patrick Murphy was born in Ireland, about 1818, 
near Enniskillen, County Fermanagh. He studied theology in 
Mt. St. Mary’s, and was ordained by Bishop Hughes in New 
York, October 21, 1846. From December, 1846, to Febru- 
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ary 11, 1848, he was pastor of Staten Island, with residence at 
New Brighton. In the discharge of his priestly duties he con- 
tracted ship-fever, of which he died. He was buried in St. 
Peter’s Church under the sanctuary, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the Rev. Mark Murphy. 

The mortuary tablet erected in his memory speaks of him 
as “pastor of this church and of this whole island, where, by the 
amiability of his disposition and integrity of his life, his zeal 
and eloquence for God and holy faith, he so commended him- 
self that by all he was considered p truly good pastor and, as it 
were, the apostle of the island.” “The Quarantine Hospital at 
Tompkinsville, which Father Murphy, Bishop Bayley and Rev. 
Mark Murphy attended, and which contained some 800 patients, 
many of them infected with ship-fever and other contagious 
diseases, was burned down by the property owners of the 
neighborhood in July, 1858. 


ERRATUM. 


In the last number of the Histortcat Recorps the title 
O.S.A. was erroneously affixed to the name of the Rev. Hatton 
Walsh (p. 50). The Rev. Father Walsh is described as belonging 
to the Order of St. Augustine in Dr. J. Gilmary Shea’s His- 
tory of the Catholic Churches of New York (p. 484), and in the 
Jubilee Memoir of St. Mary’s Church, Grand Street, as also 
elsewhere. Inquiry has led ‘to the knowledge that Father 
Walsh was not an Augustinian. 








CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 


By tue Rieut Rev. Jonn M. Fartey, D.D. 


IV. 


At the close of the scholastic year, which, in Rome, runs 
into the deadly heat of August, Father McCloskey felt the need 
of the usual relaxation. A diary, marked “ A Country Excur- 
sion,” contains a rather minute and matter-of-fact relation of 
his experiences during a prolonged ramble through the charm- 
ing and classic hill country that surrounds the Roman Cam- 


The opening entry in the “ Excursion ” is: 


“ Frascati, September 21, 1835. As it is customary for a 
very great part of the inhabitants of Rome, particularly 
students, to take what they call a ‘ villegiatura’ or excursion to / 
some part of the country during the two months of September 
and October, I determined to avail myself of the custom, and | 
pay a visit to such places in the vicinity of Rome as possess most 
interest, and are, at the same time, remarkable for salubrity. 
Accordingly I set out this morning in company with Rev. Mr. 
Downes,* at about 6 o’clock, and after a pleasant ride of three 
hours in a vetura, arrived here in Frascati.” 

The associations of this mountain region, which frames in 
almost the whole Roman history, seem to have monopolized 
his thoughts. The question as to the exact site of Cicero’s 
villa, so discussed amongst antiquarians, had no interest for 


*His fellow student in residence at S. Andrea della Valle, later Dr. 
Downes, parish priest of Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, Ireland, who, fifty years 
after, visited the Cardinal in New York. 
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him; it was his to enjoy, leaving controversy to others—a 
philosophic spirit which marked him through life, when the 
issue was purely academic. He says: 

“ Near Frascati stands Grotta Ferrata, which is a kind of 
fortified convent, inhabited at present by the monks of St. 
Basil, and supposed to occupy the site of Cicero’s Tusculanum. 
Although some antiquarians dispute this, as they do everything 
else, I for my part enter but little into their dry researches; 
but where there is sufficient probability, believe and enjoy. 
This I humbly conceive to be the more rational plan for a 
traveller. As to arriving at an absolute certainty on such 
point, it is impossible. Near-by is shown a large tree with a 
fountain near its root, called ‘Cicero’s Tree.’ If Cicero’s Tus- 
culanum was really where it is said to have been, he had a 
most charming view. From the eminence on which it stood, 
he could behold the vast campagna spread out before him; the 
mistress of the world rising in proud grandeur in the midst, 
and the blue mountains bounding the horizon. Here he could 
breathe in a delicious atmosphere which, with everything else 
around it, should be enough to inspire him with noble thoughts 
and eloquent emotions. Standing on such classic soil, one is fain 
to be foolish, and fancy that here the immortal Tully may have 
snatched from the altar of nature fresh fire to enkindle that 
eloquence whose first blaze flashed so brilliantly and power- 
fully before his astonished countrymen, and which, even yet, 
after ages, continues to shine with a lustre which time perhaps 
has more beautified than obscured.” 

In Frascati he was very much taken by the friendly feeling 
he saw existing between the family of the patroon of the place, 
Prince Borghese, and the peasantry, his tenants. “It was a 
‘fiera’ (fair-day) in the brisk and beautiful mountain town. 
There was the young prince with his English bride, (Lady 
Gwendoline Talbot of Shrewsbury,) mingling cheerfully with 
the peasantry; the old prince, his father, making himself quite 
at home with his tenantry and dependents, more like a father 
and patriarch than as one who lords it over them.” The tourist 
improved his visit to the Propaganda villa so well as to put on 
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paper a portrait of the interior of a once famous country house 
of the most celebrated missionary college in the world. Those of 
the old students whose good fortune it was to pass the villegia- 
tura in the Alban hills thirty years ago, will read with interest 
the following pen-and-ink sketch of Villa Rufinella, which has 
long since passed out of the possession of Propaganda: 

“ Visited the Propaganda villa, Rufinella, which formerly 
belonged to the Odeschalchi family. The entire property, some 
miles in extent, together with the building, much of its furni- 
ture and fine paintings, were purchased for the trifling sum 
of $20,000. The hall on the first floor, called the Students’ 
Hall, and in which stands the billiard-table, is spacious, and 
richly adorned with paintings said to be from the pencil of 
Domenichino. On the same floor are the apartments of the 
Cardinal and the Monsignori; the Cardinal’s apartments are 
occupied by the Pope when he visits there. The pencil of 
Domenichino’s master, it is said, executed the paintings on the 
walls of these apartments. But the corridor on the second 
prano is the finest of all in its decorations. At the extremity 
is a small altar concealed by a door, but when opened the place 
serves as a chapel. One of the students remarked to me that 
the paintings around were to him a constant source of distrac- 
tion. The students of the Propaganda have a most princely 
and, at the same time, a most salubrious summer residence.” 
In a later writing is added: “ The latter epithet I am obliged to 
retract, as it has since proved to be the contrary. .. . 

“The day before yesterday, they lost one of their Califor- 
nians. He was buried yesterday at Grotta Ferrata. It was 
singular that a Californian should be buried, Mass celebrated 
and attended by persons from every part of the world, on the 
spot where once stood Cicero’s Tusculanum.” 

Like all of his race, Father McCloskey had a soft spot in 
his heart for the ill-starred Stuarts. After a brief description of 
the Villa Cesarini and Lake Nemi, so dear to the heart of the 
first students of the American College, the Diary deals with a 
visit to the Ecclesiastical Seminary of Frascati: 

“ Our visit here was interesting and instructive beyond all ex- 
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pectation. This seminary is principally indebted to the Cardi- 
nal, Duke of York, the last of the Stuarts, who was titular 
Bishop of Frascati, or rather Tusculum. His memory is held 
in great respect here, and he is spoken of by the people as 
Henry IX. (of England). In the library is a great part of his 
books, first possessed by James IT. and James III. of England. 
The president himself courteously accompanied us through the 
building, and on returning to his room showed us a copy of a 
letter addressed by George IV. to Cardinal Consalvi, which 
pays his Eminence some very high compliments. 

“ Amongst a rare collection of medals, we saw here one 
struck by order of the Cardinal, Duke of York, on which was 
his title: Henry IX., King of Great Britain and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith.” 

The Diary, it is to be regretted, is written in a rather 
matter-of-fact style. Had the tourist indulged more freely in 
comments, we might possibly be furnished with a better knowl- 
edge of what formed his ideals of manners and men. However, 
when he does so indulge, his previous reserve is bond for his sin- 
cerity. Here and there he does let his judgment have its way. 
In the notes written in Palestrina he says: 

“IT may here perhaps, as well as elsewhere, note a circum- 
stance which has struck me very forcibly and frequently dur- 
ing this excursion. It is the high degree of instruction which 
is found even amongst the lowest classes of the people, old and 
young, on the subject of their religion. A very great portion, 
too, can read and write, and all of them have an independence 
of tone and manner, blended with proper civility, which show 
that they are not a people either of abject minds or accustomed 
to servile treatment. Nor do you find amongst them that 
boorish rudeness of mind and manners which distinguishes the 
same class of people in America. They are, besides, virtuous 
and innocent; and, when their morals are most tainted, it is 
. where there is most intercourse with foreigners and strangers. 
The less females know of travellers, and particularly of artists, 
the better. Many are very poor and seldom eat meat; but they 
have plenty of pure wine and wholesome bread. Great num- 
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bers are supplied with soup, etc., every day at the different 
convents.” 

Reaching Tivoli, perhaps the most historic as well as 
romantic environ of the Eternal City, he writes of the famous 
Falls there: 

“ We are lodged in the hotel called the Sibylla. The room 
allotted to me is the same in which Chateaubriand slept during 
his visit to this place. He complained that the noise of the fall- 
ing water was always a great annoyance to him. This room 
looks out upon the river (rapidus Annio), and the two temples 
of Vesta and the Sibyl... . 

“We have just returned from a short visit to the Irish 
Dominican convent hard by. We found one of their com- 
munity at the point of death. Invited to dine with them 
to-morrow. The Irish will be hospitable, meet them when and 
where you will. This is the first invitation of the kind we have 
received yet.” 

But all his classic, historic and scenic surroundings could 
not charm away the homesickness which never left him till his 
return to his native land. 

“Plus je vis l’étranger, plus j’aimerai ma patrie.” 

Few there are who have ever wandered far from home, at 
least for the first time, who will not enter into the warmth with 
which the young priest took to an old home newspaper which 
fell in his way at this time. 

“ This morning,” he writes, still in Tivoli, “ we visited the 
Irish college villa, where I had the pleasure of getting three 
numbers of the ‘ Catholic Herald,’ the perusal of which I have 
this moment finished. One of them contained the ‘ Distribu- 
tion of Premiums at Mt. St. Mary’s.’? I cannot express the 
interest with which I read this notice, one of so little interest 
to any one else on this side of the ocean. I was careful not 
to skip a single name; was glad to see that many in whom I was 
much interested had acquitted themselves with much credit, and 
also that there were besides many names that were strange to 
a 
“Thursday. To-day we took an excursion with Dr. Cullen 
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and several of the Irish students to the Castello Madama, 
where we dined with good appetites, after u long and pleasant 
walk. We start early in the morning for Rome.” 

At the opening of the scholastic year—November, 1835— 
Fr. McCloskey continued to attend the lectures on dogmatic and 
moral theology at the Gregorian University, and was entered as 
a student of the University of the Sapienza for a course in canon 
law. He was, at the same time, a close student of Roman cus- 
toms and character. The following letter rehearses a tradi- 
tional Roman Christmas observance. It is addressed to one of 
the professors of Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg: 


“ Jan. 20, 1836. 
“ Rev. and Dear Friend: 

“ . . You will, I suppose, be somewhat curious to know 
what a Christmas in Rome is like, and expect from me many 
details after having for the first time witnessed it.... A 
spirit prevails here during these holidays which, though greatly 
diminished since the unfortunate domination of the French, 
transports you at once into bygone days, and gives you at least 
some faint idea of the innocent joy and universal happiness 
which each return of this, particularly, as well as other religious 
festivals, must have brought with it; and still more does it make 
one regret the departure of that charming, pious simplicity of 
character and harmony of feeling which must have prevailed 
throughout Christendom when all were united in one faith. 
This sweet simplicity is evinced in the thousand varied little 
artifices resorted to, in order to unite pleasure with the holier 
and more religious feelings of the season. Among these I may 
cite one which, however it may seem to the cynic, was to me 
a source of great edification. 

“In one of the chapels of the Church of the Ara Celi a 
handsome Bethlehem was prepared. In the foreground was 
the manger, the Blessed Virgin, the Infant and St. Joseph, and 
the shepherds, all in wax as large as life. Over them were 
painted angels, with scrolls bearing Gloria in excelsis! In the 
background, which formed a very handsome and lengthened 
prospective, were fields and shade-trees, herds of sheep with 
their shepherds and watchdogs. 

“ Not far from this spot was erected a small platform, on 
which, during the evenings of the octave of Christmas, were 
placed little boys, with sweet little faces, bright eyes and pretty 
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dresses, who were to answer questions of a priest who stood 
near, on the subject of the scene before them. The interesting 
manner in which the whole narration of the Nativity was there 
made, the pious reflections, the occasional appeals to the 
bystanders, coming, as all did, from the lips of such innocent 
youth, and pronounced with all the sweetness of language and 
expressiveness of gesture so peculiar to the Italians, produced 
an ensemble which to me was truly charming. What an inno- 
cent and simple recreation, thought I, does this afford; with 
what eager and delighted attention do crowds, particularly of 
the more simple and unenlightened classes, listen to the inter- 
esting and pious story; how vividly is the whole scene thus 
presented to their rude minds, and with what fervor do they, 
a moment later, turn to adore, on bended knee, that Infant 
Saviour who has so loved and suffered for them. 

“The proud philosopher would, perhaps, turn away from 
such a scene, pitying the ignorance or superstition of a people 
who could in this find either interest or instruction; for myself, 
I went away exclaiming: How sweet is religious simplicity! ” 

After describing the solemn function of Christmas-day at 
St. Peter’s, which differs little from the celebration at Easter as 
described in a former letter, he adds: “ As for the less intellect- 
ual enjoyment of the day, I may tell you that I dined at the 


Irish College.” 

Father McCloskey was now entering on his second year of 
Roman residence; events and persons of more than com- 
mon interest began to come into his life. He used to say, in 
later years, that the two cardinals with whom he was best 
acquainted were Cardinal Weld and Cardinal Fesch, the uncle 
of Napoleon. It was through the Bishop of Vincennes that he 
came to know Cardinal Fesch. 

Bishop Bruté, his friend from boyhood, and his preceptor 
for twelve years, came to Rome about this time. The holy 
bishop was already a personage there. He was well known 
to Gregory XVI., to Cardinal Fesch, and to several members 
of the Sacred College, as a missionary of boundless zeal, 
a saintly and learned prelate. The good bishop presented 
his young protégé—for as such he looked upon John McClos- 
key from his entrance into Mt. St. Mary’s—to the famous 
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French cardinal, who entertained for the Bishop of Vincennes 
a warm affection. This introduction secured for the young 
priest the entrée to the palace of the distinguished cardinal, to 
whose library and galleries he was asked to come as often as he 
felt disposed, and where he was received sans cérémonie. Often 
did he find the venerable Prince of the Church in his library 
in his morning-gown; and not seldom would the aged prelate 
mount a ladder to procure some rare book or manuscript to 
interest his young friend; or accompany him through his gal- 
lery of choice paintings, and point out their best features with 
a charming simplicity.* It was, no doubt, by her illustrious 
brother that Father McCloskey was presented to Napoleon’s 
mother, Mére Letitia, to whom he thus refers in the letter 
quoted above: “Since I last wrote to you, I had the opportunity 
ofseeing Bonaparte’s mother. She was propped up in bed, eating 
breakfast from a little table used by her son in S. Helena, the 
only article of furniture belonging to the Emperor she has. 
She is quite a skeleton; has a good deal of a French counte- 
nance; the outlines of the face are not unlike those of Napoleon 
when young. She is quite blind. How few are now around her! 
Cardinal Fesch visits her every day.” + The letter closes with 
a remark which shows he kept in touch with affairs American: 
“JT have just learned of the dreadful fire in New York, and of 
President Jackson’s message.” 

The following letter shows that Cardinal Fesch’s interest 
in Mgr. Bruté took the very practical form of gifts of paint- 
ings, and may throw light on the history of some of the 
art treasures of the Cathedral of Vincennes. 


LettTer To Bisnorp Brute. 


“ Rome, April 11, 1836. 
“S. Andrea della Valle. 
“ Right Rev. and Respected Friend: 
“Your kind letter, dated at Florence, reached me in due 

* Notes of conversation with Cardinal McCloskey. 

+ “There are but few left who care to visit the mother of the unhappy 
Emperor; only Englishmen and Americans who would like to see me, but I 
will not even acknowledge the former,’ said Mére Letitia.” (Tschudi’s Life 
of Napoleon’s Mother.) 
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season. .. . I would have written to you earlier, were it not 
that I wished to defer it until I should be able to give you 
some satisfactory information respecting the little affairs which 
you desired me to attend to. The ceremonies of Holy Week 
seemed so entirely to engross the attention of every one, that 
transacting matters of business, however trifling, with Cardi- 
nals or Monsignori was out of the question. 

“On Easter Monday I called on Mr. Guitta to know 
whether he had arranged with Cardinal Fesch about the paint- 
ings. He had not, as I anticipated, seen him since your depart- 
ure; and on visiting the Cardinal, one or two days after, he 
found that he had quite forgotten to fill his promise. His 
Eminence, however, assured both Mr. Guitta and Mr. Amand 
that no time would be lost in getting the paintings in readiness, 
but that, as some of them required to be retouched, it would be 
necessary to wait for two or three weeks. I myself spoke 
to Monsignor Mai about the books, which he will send me this 
week. So that, as soon as the paintings are ready, I will for- 
ward everything to Mr. Franeye for you, as you desired. I am 
sorry that it was not in my power to send them at once. But 
we must be content to proceed ‘adagio’ in Rome. I had the 
happiness of being presented to the Holy Father since you 
left; his Holiness spoke of you in most favorable terms. Miss 
Harper left this morning.” 

In a letter to the Rev. Thomas R. Butler, Vice-President of 
Mt. St. Mary’s, dated May, 1836, is a relation of his first audi- 
ence with the Pope referred to above. It was his first presenta- 
tion at the Papal Court, although he was already more than a 
year in the Eternal City. The company with whom he was re- 


ceived was quite distinguished. 

“The most remarkable incident that has occurred, touch- 
ing myself since I last wrote to you, was my having had the 
honor of being presented, for the first time, in due form to his 
Holiness. I went in company with Mrs. Harper,* her daugh- 
ter,f Miss Seton,t Mr. and Mrs. Connolly,§ and Count de 

*The daughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
+ Miss Emily Harper, well known in Baltimore charitable and social 


circles for fifty years. 

t Afterwards Mother Catharine Seton, of the Convent of Mercy, New 
York, and daughter of Mother Elizabeth Seton, foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States. 

§ Rev. Pierce Connolly, the singular history of whose conversion is given 
in Vol. I. of the Dublin Review, 1836. 
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Reisach,* who introduced us. Our names having been sub- 
mitted to the Pope, according to form, by Cardinal Fransoni,f 
a Sunday evening was appointed for our reception in the library 
of the Vatican, as the Holy Father never receives ladies in his 
own apartments. On the day appointed we repaired to the 
Vatican, where we found another party composed of three 
ladies accompanied by the Hanoverian ambassador. After a 
few moments’ delay, the Pope entered the library, and one of 
his attendants opening the door of an adjoining apartment, in 
which we were, gave notice that we could enter. The company 
which had arrived before us naturally had the precedence, a 
circumstance at which we were much rejoiced, as we knew that 
their audience would be more limited in consequence of there 
being another to succeed. We were not disappointed. Now 
came the moment for our being ushered in. He received us 
with his wonted affability, and was kind enough to converse 
with us for a considerable time. He spoke very highly of our 
good Sisters of Charity; also of Dr. Bruté, so that you may 
well conceive that I felt pride in the remark, which Count de 
teisach immediately made, ‘ that I was formerly his pupil.’ 

“T regretted good Bishop Bruté’s stay in Rome was so very 
short. I was with him as much as possible. He looked remark- 
ably well, and was in the best of spirits. He was received with 
great attention in Europe, but nowhere more so than in Vienna 
by the Empress. In Rome all were impressed with his vener- 
able bearing, great learning and piety.” 

Father McCloskey about this time suffered the loss of a 
very dear and devoted friend, Father Anthony Kohlmann, 8.J. 
He had been the spiritual adviser of the parents of the young 
priest in New York, for many years, when pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Barclay Street. He had seen him grow up from 
childhood, and was his guide and friend in Rome. It is there- 


*The Abbate Reisach, then Rector of the Propaganda, afterwards Cardi- 
nal, ete., who, twenty-eight years later, was largely responsible for the trans- 
lation of Bishop McCloskey, of Albany, to New York, although the Bishop 
had prayed him to prevent it. 

+ Then Prefect of Propaganda. 
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fore but natural that he should express himself feelingly on the 
death of this good and great man, as in this letter addressed 


To Very Rev. Dr. Power, V.G., New York. 
“ Rome, April 15, 1836. 
“ Very Rev. Dear Sir: 

“It is truly with deep regret that I now feel it my duty 
to acquaint you with the news, which, if not already known 
to you, cannot but give you pain. Our venerable and most 
worthy friend, Father Kohlmann, is no more. He has been 
summoned to another world, after a warning of only a few 
days. On Friday, the 8th inst., he was as usual in his confes- 
sional. During the course of the day he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever which obliged him to take to his bed, and on Sunday 
morning, about five o’clock, he was a corpse. On Monday I 
had the melancholy pleasure of beholding him laid out in the 
Church of the Gesu, where numbers were assembled to show 
respect for his memory, and to view for a little time his mortal 
remains. His sickness was so very short that death effected but 
little change in his appearance. He seemed to be in a gentle 
sleep, such calmness and placidity. His countenance seemed to 
have lost nothing of its usual fulness or even freshness. And 
such was the composure of every feature, that one could hardly 
resist saying within himself, ‘ He is not dead, but sleepeth.’ His 
loss, as you may well conceive, is deeply regretted by the mem- 
bers of his order here as well as by all who knew him. 

“ As for myself, I feel his death most sensibly, having lost 
in him so prudent a director, so kind a father and friend. 

“You also, Very Reverend and Dear Sir, are deprived by 
his death of a most active and valuable friend in Rome. And 
now that he rests in his grave, I may be permitted to sav of 
him what I did not feel myself at liberty to say during his life. 

“It was his conviction, more than once expressed to me, 
that you ought to be appointed Coadjutor-Bishop of New York; 
and he has used influence to this effect in the Propaganda. The 
history and result of the nominations by Bishop Dubois you 
are no doubt better acquainted with than myself. I will only say 
that Father Kohlmann expressed his opinions on this subject 
to Mgr. Mai. The letter which you wrote Father Kohlmann on 
the subject was read to the Prefect of the Propaganda and also 
to Mgr. Mai. The Cardinal mentioned at the time that none 
of the nominations would be acted upon; but that, although the 
Sacred Congregation would instantaneously ratify your ap- 
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pointment, should your name be ever presented, they felt a 
delicacy in having recourse to any measures which would seem 
to constrain the Bishop; so that matters seem to remain in 
statu quo. What will be the result God only knows. 

“T have received but one letter from the Bishop, and none 
from any one else in New York on the subject, since I left; so 
that I am perfectly in the dark as to what is the aspect of things 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“T am happy to add (but entre nous) that Bishop Bruté, 
who lately visited Rome, coincided altogether with the views of 
Father Kohlmann,—which also are my own,—and expressed his 
sentiments both verbally and in writing to Cardinal Fransoni. 

“. . . Mr. Connolly, formerly the Episcopalian clergyman 
at Natchez, made his adjuration, received conditional baptism, 
and confirmation, on Palm Sunday, in the private chapel of 
Cardinal Odeschalchi, the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. He is going 
to England. The Earl of Shrewsbury has behaved with great 
kindness to the Connelly family.” * 


It had always been the intention of Bishop Dubois to place 
Father McCloskey in charge of the new college. This was the 
main motive that influenced the good bishop in granting the 
long leave of absence to such a valuable young priest, at a 
time when the needs of the diocese were great and rapidly 
growing. Of this Father McCloskey was aware, hence his inter- 
est in all the affairs of the college was active even at such a dis- 
tance; and, when opportunity offered, he was not slow to 
advance its claims on the support of such societies as aided 
mission work. This appears from the following 


Letter To Bisoor Dosots. 
“ Rome, June 15, 1836. 
“ Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir: 

“There has been lately established in this city a society 
somewhat similar to the Leopoldine Society of Vienna, or, more 
properly, to the Société de la Propagation de la Foi of France. 
. . . Their object, therefore, is to render whatever temporal 
or spiritual assistance they can to foreign missions. The 
founder and principal instigator of the society is a learned and 


* The Earl provided for the education of Mr. Connolly’s two sons, to 
enable their father to become a priest and their mother to enter a convent. 
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zealous clergyman of Rome, whose piety and self-sacrifice have 
actually caused him to be esteemed by many as a saint. To 
this friend of religion I had the honor of being lately intro- 
duced, at his own request. I did not fail to explain to him, at 
the very first interview (in which he laid open to me the 
objects of the society and the great interest he felt in the 
American missions), as well as I could, the state of your dio- 
cese, and particularly the unfinished state of the college. He 
was anxious to know what were the latest accounts concerning 
it; but, unfortunately, I could give him no authorized state- 
ment later than that contained in your first letter. What 
change may have occurred or what new prospects may have 
opened since that period I, of course, could not say. I have 
ventured, however, to act on the presumption that things still 
remain in statu quo, convinced that whatever assistance could 
be had would, at all times, be acceptable. I therefore, according 
to his advice, drew up a short statistical account of the Catholic 
and Protestant population of the State, the comparative num- 
bers of Protestant ministers and Catholic priests, of Protestant 
and Catholic churches and public institutions, with all which 
data I happened to be already furnished, having previously paid 
some attention to the subject. I felt that, by submitting to the 
society facts, | was placing before them the strongest argument 
to convince them how well directed their exertions would be 
in assisting your college.” 


It would be interesting to know if the new college, or the 
many good works of Bishop Dubois profited anything by this 
recommendation to the new Roman mission society. In the 
archives of the diocese, however, there is no record of such 
aid, as far as I have been able to learn. 

In the following letter reference is again made to the con- 
tribution of paintings and books from Cardinal Fesch and 
Monsignor Mai to Bishop Bruté’s diocese. Evidently the paint- 
ings were not “old masters.” 

The allusion to the cholera, which ravaged Rome and Italy 
in the year 1836, is not without special interest, as reflecting the 
attitude of a truly Christian people in the face of a visitation of 


God. 
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Letrer To Mr. M. A. Franeye.* 


“Rome, September 8, 1836. 
“ My Dear Sir: 

“ As a promise was made to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bruté, when 
in Rome, of some books and paintings, he requested me, at his 
departure, to see that this promise would be fulfilled, and to 
forward the articles, as soon as received, to your care... . lL 
have had them forwarded to your care via Leghorn and New 
York. They are consigned to Messrs. Brugiere & Tessuire of 
the latter city. The Bishop told me that he would be respon- 
sible for whatever expense would be incurred. Indeed, I am 
fearful that the cost for duty, freight and commission, etc., will 
amount to nearly as much as the books and paintings are worth. 
The books, however, are particularly valuable, and I suppose 
he will not regret having to pay something for them. 

“ T received a letter from the Bishop, stating his safe arrival 
with his little colony.f I suppose the Protestant papers must 
have made a great noise about the hundreds of emissaries the 
Propaganda 1 is sending to the valley of the Mississippi. 

All Rome has put on sackcloth and ashes. The 
cholera has appeared at Ancona within the Papal territory, and 
threatens to invade the Eternal City. A novena has commenced 
in the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, to which the Holy Father 
has given all the privileges and indulgences of the jubilee. 
Thousands are daily repairing in penitential processions to the 
basilica in which is venerated the image of the Madonna said 
to have been carried by Gregory the Great, when Rome was 
afflicted by the plague, in order to avert the anger of offended 
Heaven, and to implore for themselves forgiveness and mercy. 
The Holy Father, attended by nearly all the cardinals, went on 
foot in procession. The Cardinal Vicar went three times. The 
number of communicants in the various churches is almost 
incredible. In Sta. Maria Maggiore alone there were, the other 
morning, more than a thousand. Is not this the preparation of 
a truly Christian people for a visitation such as that of the 
cholera?” 


The letter concludes with a characteristic remark. He ever 
abhorred appearing in print save when absolutely necessary. 
* Mr. Franeye was a French West Indian residing in Philadelphia, who 
had accumulated a handsome fortune in trade in this country, and gave it 


all in aid of good works. 
+ These were some French Sisters. 
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He retained this reserve to the end of his life. When the “ in- 
terview ” mania was at white heat he could never be drawn into 
the trap: 


“T could give you a great many details, but I am afraid to 
trust you, lest you might be tempted to transfer them with all 
their defects to the columns of the ‘ Herald.’ I have a dread 
of writing for newspapers.” 


In fact, he not only had a dread of writing for newspapers, 
but he also entertained a salutary fear of priests who were fond 
of rushing into print. This was begotten of a famous case in 
its day, and which he witnessed, where a priest anonymously 
attacked the teaching of his superior, the head of the leading 
college in the States, in the public press, and which resulted in 
no small amount of disedification when the abuse was revealed, 
as such things are sure to be in the end. 

It was at this period of his Roman life that Father 
McCloskey made the acquaintance of Pére Lacordaire. The 
two young priests had much in common which drew them into 
a close friendship from the first, although Lacordaire was some 
years older than Father McCloskey. Both had come to the 
centre of Christianity in the early days of their priesthood, to 
acquire a more profound knowledge of the sacred sciences, which 
might enable them to turn to better advantage for the good of 
souls, that gift of speech in which each had given promise 
of great things in his own country. Lacordaire’s sympathies 
were strongly democratic, and markedly so when there was 
question of American democracy.* His father had served as 
army surgeon under Rochambeau during the American Revo- 
lution. Bishop Dubois, it is believed, had invited him some 
time previously to his diocese, with the promise of the Vicar- 
Generalship. The eloquent and liberty-loving young abbé had 
accepted, and, it is said, had even engaged his place on the dili- 
gence for Havre, when the “ Three Days’ Revolution” broke 


* Lacordaire succeeded De Tocqueville in the French Academy in 1860. 
In his inaugural address he delivered a glowing panegyric on American insti- 
tutions. 
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out (July, 1830), and turned the whole tide of his life. Nota 
few have speculated on what might have been the influence of 
such a man on the destinies of the young and growing diocese of 
New York. Had Lacordaire come he would probably, it is 
thought, have succeeded Bishop Dubois, and thus the great 
Archbishop Hughes would have been lost to a field for which he 
seemed created. Evidently the finger of God was here. Each of 
these great sons of the Church had his destined field. Lacor- 
daire’s glorious work in reviving the Dominican Order in France 
and adding to its prestige the éclat of his own fame, seems to 
have filled the largest possible space he could have covered. 

The two young priests roomed not far from the Gesu, 
Lacordaire in Via San Nicolo, presso al Gesu, and Father 
McCloskey at S. Andrea della Valle, round the corner, so to 
speak. Both said daily Mass at the Church of the Gesu, and 
took their morning café and went to the lectures at the Sapienza 
together. In his reminiscent moods the Cardinal used to speak 
with warm affection and enthusiasm of his young French abbé 
friend, of whose eloquence even then all the salons of Paris 
were talking. Lacordaire, he used to say, was fired with love of 
everything in Rome. One evening as the two friends were re- 
turning from the Pincian, the “Ave Maria” was ringing from a 
hundred Angelus bells. Lacordaire exclaimed with enthusiasm: 
“ Dans les rues de Rome on sent Dieu.” * 

Lacordaire had been in Rome four years before, in company 
of “a man of great talents, an accomplished scholar, whose 
writings had not only rendered great service to religion, but 
had delighted and astonished Europe,” + to use the words 
of Leo XII. of de Lamennais, whom the same Pontiff had 
reserved in petto for the highest dignity in his gift, according to 
Wiseman. They came to seek the approval of the Holy See 
for the principles of L’ Avenir, then stirring all France to its 
depths, and disturbing, too, the peace of the Sovereign Pontiff. 


* Dr. Miley’s phrase was less forcible, if more elegant: “On the air of 


Rome there is a dialect of heaven.” 
+“ La Doctrine de l’Eglise sur l’Institution des Evéques” is the work to 
which the Pope was considered to allude. (Last Four Popes.) 
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The principles were condemned. De Lamennais refused to sub- 
mit, and fell as Lucifer fell, never to rise again. ‘“ None but an 
angel or a priest can fall so low,” wrote Madame Swetchine of 
him to his young friend. Fortunately, Lacordaire, his ablest 
and favorite pupil, had the grace to scent the danger, and to 
break with the master. Speaking of his narrow escape, one day, 
to Father McCloskey, he broke out into a rhapsody over Rome 
and why he loved her more than ever, exclaiming: “ Parce- 
qu'elle m’a araché de Vabyme.” 

How differently did the Roman medicine act on the master, 
the close of whose ecclesiastical career was marked by a foul 
attack on the Holy See, entitled “ Les Affaires de Rome,” in 
which, to discredit the head of the Church, he seized as a 
weapon of offence the conciliatory policy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff towards the Czar, when Russia and Poland were in a 
deadly struggle. As an earnest of the sincerity of his profes- 
sion of loyalty to Rome referred to above, Lacordaire took up 
arms against his former leader, and in a masterly “ Lettre sur 
le Saint Siége” proved that the principles imbibed from de 
Lamennais sober, were too powerful for the poisons propounded 
by de Lamennais drunk; his refutation of the apostate’s charges 
was triumphant. It is in this letter that Lacordaire makes that 
able use of a familiar Homeric episode. Speaking of a brief 
address by Gregory XVI. to the Polish bishops, he says: 
“Even supposing (which I do not believe) that, in the hope of 
appeasing a prince who was irritated against a portion of his 
flock, the pastor expressed himself too strongly, I shall never 
feel that Priam did anything unworthy of the majesty of a 
king and the feelings of a father, when he took the hand of 
Achilles and uttered these sublime words: ‘Judge of the 
depths of my misery, when I kiss the hand that has slain my 


son.’ ” * 


It was whilst Lacordaire was writing this defence of the 
Holy See that the young American priest and he discussed in 
their walks on the Pincian and in the Villa Borghese, the sad 


*“ Lettre sur le Saint Siége,” p. 527. 
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defection of one of the most remarkable men of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Avenir’s rise and fall had a marked effect on Father Me- 
Closkey; he was familiar with its whole history, and knew 
well some of the leading actors in the drama; no wonder, then, 
that it made on him an unfading impression, and had, it must 
be presumed, its influence in forming those habits of conserv- 
atism which marked his whole after-life, although at heart he 
was large and liberal. 

Another distinguished man whom he met was Thomas 
Crawford, the famous sculptor, the moulder of Orpheus, of 
which the Boston Atheneum is so proud, and father of the still 
more celebrated Marion Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford was, like Father McCloskey, a Brooklynite; 
on his arrival in Rome he brought letters of introduction to 
Thorwaldsen and to Father McCloskey, who presented him 
to the great sculptor. The Cardinal used to tell, as an 
instance of American self-reliance, how, one morning less 
than a year after the introduction, young Crawford called 
upon him to ask him to go with him in search of a studio which 
he wished to engage. ‘“‘ Why,” said the priest, “ you surely 
don’t mean to go into business yet, in your own name, as an 
artist, in the face of such rivalry as Rome presents?” “ Yes, I 
do,”’ was the reply. “I have been here for several months, and I 
don’t see that I am learning anything. We work all day at our 
pieces, following the bent of our genius; once in the day Thor- 
waldsen comes in, looks over our work, and tells us this is wrong 
and that’s wrong, but he does not tell us how to make it right. 
I know myself it is not what I want it to be. He gives me no 
instruction. I might as well be in my own studio and making 
my own way.” 

The studio was engaged. Mrs. Harper, Miss Seton and 
many other distinguished Americans were in Rome at the time. 
Through their influence Father McCloskey induced a Rear- 
Admiral of the American navy who had won fame on the Lakes, 
then in the Eternal City, to sit for young Crawford. He made 
a success of the bust, and patrons followed to his heart’s con- 
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tent. Mr. Crawford was most grateful to his young friend and 
fellow countryman, and this relation lasted long after both had 
attained to distinction, which neither had dreamt of in those 
early days. 

In the following letter Father McCloskey tells of a retreat 
made in S. Eusebius, the Jesuit house ‘of retreat so familiar 
to many a prelate and priest who sought soul rest and refresh- 
ment in Rome, after years of care and anxiety on the mission 
the world over. 


Letrer to Bisuor Dvsors. 


“ Rome, 8S. ANDREA DELLA VALLE, 
“ November 12, 1836. 
“ Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir: 

“ Your kind letter of August 9 I found awaiting me on my 
return from S. Eusebius, the house of the Jesuits, where I had 
been spending eight days in retreat; and eight more consoling 
days, as well (I trust) as profitable days, I have not passed since 
my arrival in Rome. The exercises were given for ecclesiastics 
exclusively. They were conducted by a Jesuit Father, who 
had been for twenty years and upwards a Master of Novices; 
and so thoroughly had mind and heart been imbued with the 
spirit of the subjects which he treated, that every word which 
fell from him seemed to be attended by its own special grace, 
and to operate almost irresistibly its desired effect. 

“ Tf I am unable to say anything of myself, still I may with 
safety testify to the virtues of those around me. They were 
about thirty in number, and among them an Archbishop and 
two other prelates. And certainly never did I behold among 
clergymen more edifying faith; and never was my already high 
opinion of the sincere, unostentatious virtue of the Roman 
clergy more confirmed and strengthened. How incalculable, I 
often reflected within myself, would be the benefits to us clergy 
in the United States, could we but enjoy the same facilities, nay 
the same inducements, to withdraw for a time from the dis- 
tractions and cares of the mission, to some retired spot where we 
might refresh our spirits, and afterwards go forth with increased 
alacrity and zeal! And how plain it is that nothing will so 
effectually secure to us these great advantages as the establish- 
ment of well-regulated seminaries. 

“T am glad to know that Nyack is progressing; yet when I 
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think of the numberless obstacles there are to its more rapid 
advancement, I cannot but express my fears that a long time 
must elapse before it can be completed and put in operation. It 
must be consoling, however, for you to see that it advances,— 
though slowly,—and to know that the person now entrusted 
with the superintendence of the farm and building is in every 
way suited for his situation. 


“T am delighted to learn that there are so many churches 
springing up in every part of your diocese. The number men- 
tioned in your letter quite astonished me: I counted as many 
as thirteen. At that rate I can have but little reason to fear 
that there will be any want of room for me when I return. 
‘But when,’ methinks I hear you ask, ‘ will that be?’ I hope 
that it will be soon. If Providence grants me continuance of 
health and prospers my wishes, I will be back in my dear native 
country and diocese, either in the middle of summer or early in 
the fall; so that, should you be so kind as to favor me with a 
letter after the receipt of this, please direct to the care of some 
one at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris.” 


With all his undoubted qualification, Father McCloskey de- 
clined to present himself as a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. His close friend, Rev. Dr. Edmund O’Reilly,* a 
young student of the Irish College, who had passed a brilliant 
public examination at this time, proposed to “coach” him for 
the ordeal. But the man’ whose ambition was never fired by 
titles attained to the highest in the gift of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Being asked, one day, in his old age, why he did not take his 
Doctor’s degree, he answered pleasantly, “ Well, I did not 
want to take the trouble,” although when consulted by any of 
his Roman students on the matter, he always said he would be 
glad to see his young priests bring with them all the honors 
Rome could give. 

In the course of the two years which Father McCloskey 
passed in Rome, his character and tastes underwent a marked 


*Dr. O’Reilly became Provincial of the Jesuits in Ireland, and was 
regarded as one of the best theologians of his day. 
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though gradual change. His early experiences in America 
were well calculated to beget hard feelings towards the ene- 
mies and traducers of his faith. The burning of Charlestown 
convent took place a few weeks before his departure from New 
York. In his early diaries and letters after quitting home this 
appears not seldom, but rarely towards ihe close of his Roman 
days; and no one could be more considerate or more sparing of 
the feelings of dissenters in his after-life, without abating one 
jot or tittle of the Catholic position on all questions. This is 
the effect, invariably, of Roman education. “ Certainly,” says 
Cardinal Wiseman, “I will bear willing testimony to the 
absence of all harsh words and uncharitable insinuations against 
others, in public lectures, or private teaching, or even in con- 
versation at Rome. One grows up there in a kinder spirit, and 
learns to speak of errors in a gentler tone than elsewhere, 
though in the very centre of highest orthodox feeling.” * 

In the spring of 1837 Father McCloskey set his face towards 
home. In a fragment of a diary of his return journey he 
writes: 

“Florence. On the morning of the 10th February, 1837, 
I bade a reluctant adieu to the ‘ Holy, the Eternal City.’ I had 
spent in it just two years, having arrived on the 8th February, 
1835. These two years I am confident I shall ever reckon 
among the happiest and, it may be, the most profitable of my 
life. Yet they have passed over me almost as a dream, leaving, 
I trust, more lasting and more real impressions, but bewildering 
me in the thought of how they could have so rapidly fled. Rome 
is still the city of the soul, the city which of all others must 
be dearest to the heart of the Christian. Although there is 
much to offend the prejudices of persons educated in a different 
country, or brought up in religious opinions different from those 
there entertained, still there is much more to edify and please. 
But it is only by remaining in Rome for a length of time, by 
having the opportunity of making more than a first hasty obser- 
vation and seeing only the surface of things, that one can form 
anything like a just estimate of what the Romans are, and what 

* Last Four Popes. 
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the influences of their religion. But it is not enough to know 
that when in the favored city you are truly in the centre of 
Christianity, . . . that you behold the proud and enduring 
trophies of its victories: the splendid witnesses of a nation’s 
gratitude and a nation’s faith rising on every side; in a word, 
that you have not only what is most venerable in its association 
with heathen greatness, but also what is most ancient, most 
touching, most sublime in religion. Is not all this enough to 
make the heart cling with a child’s fondness to so dear a 
mother? . . . In truth, I felt my mind quite overpowered by 
the strange tumult of thought which rushed in upon it as I 
quitted the gates of Rome.” 

He crossed the Alps by the Simplon, and he used to tell of 
his perilous passage in the descent over the débris of an ava- 
lanche, under which a band of tourists was buried the day 
before. 

He visited Germany, Belgium, France, England and Ireland. 
In the last-named country he made a prolonged stay amongst 
the genial clergy and hospitable laity of the land of his fore- 
fathers, and where he acquired, through actual contact, that 
deeper insight than he was ever credited with into the char- 
acter of the people who were to form, in after-years, such a 
large portion of his flock as pastor and prelate. 

Reaching New York in the summer of 1837, he was assigned 
to the pastoral charge of St. Joseph’s Church, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, as it was then called, now Sixth Avenue. His path here, 
during the first twelve months of his incumbency, was anything 
but strewn with roses. The old trustee system was then in full 
sway. The trustees of St. Joseph’s did not wish to receive 
the pastor of the Bishop’s choice, but demanded one 
of their own selection. This was denied them. As a conse- 
quence the pewholders gave up their pews. “Sunday after 
Sunday for months,” said the Cardinal, talking of those days, 
“ did I preach when there were not a dozen persons between 
me and the door, in the middle aisle.” They refused to pay 
him any salary for a whole year; and, as his preaching was some- 
thing so touching, so elegant and forcible, beyond anything 
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they had expected from one so young and so gentle-mannered, 
they said his sermons were written for him by his friend, Dr. 
Pise. These and a hundred other petty annoyances failed to 
wring from the prudent young priest even a passing reference 
from the pulpit. Here it was that he verified that characteriza- 
tion of him by one who knew him best: “ He will not fight, but 
he will conquer.” “ That young man will succeed,” said the 
shrewd Father Levins to Dr. Pise, one day during this warfare, 
“he minds his own business and is fond of his books.” 

One by one the deserters returned and begged to be recon- 
ciled with their patient and able pastor. The man who was 
most active amongst the leaders of the opposition was the first 
to come to him; he begged him to take his two boys under 
his care and prepare them for their first Communion. One 
day nearly forty years later, a telegram was received by Car- 
dinal McCloskey; it read: “One whom your Eminence pre- 
pared for his first Communion has, to-day, been elected United 
States Senator for California.- E. C.” He was one of these 
boys. The world would say: 


“O, well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong.” 


Yes, a strong will is a precious gift, but to be thus effective 
it must be reénforced by God’s grace. 

So far from this opposition leaving any trace of bitter feel- 
ing in his memory, the Cardinal was wont to say that his first 
years in St. Joseph’s were amongst the happiest days of his life, 
and that he never found better friends than the members of 
the opposition afterwards became. Such is the fruit of true 
charity, the charity of the Good Shepherd: it is patient, is 
kind; it envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed 
up, is not ambitious, seeketh not its own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 
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This article closes the series which the writer proposed to 
contribute to the Recorps anp Stupres on the Earty LIFE or 
CarpinaL McCroskey.* 


* It may be well to say here that nearly everything that is advanced in 
these papers, apart from the Cardinal’s own letters and diaries, is drawn 
from the diaries of the writer, who was in the habit of jotting down with 
as little delay as possible, during a period of twelve years’ residence with 
his Eminence—the closing years of his life;—any casual references to his 
personal history. Hence those parts of the biography may be regarded as 
having, in a measure, the value of autobiography. 











RT. REV. WINAND MICHAEL WIGGER, D.D., THIRD 
BISHOP OF NEWARK. 


By Cuartes George Hersermann, LL.D. 


Before the new century was a week old it had carried off one 
of the most esteemed of our country’s prelates and one of the 
oldest members of the Catholic Historical Society—Bishop 
Wigger, of Newark. Not because of his membership in our 
society, but because he was not only a most worthy but in many 
ways a remarkable man, our readers will thank us for a short 
biography of the deceased prelate. 

Winand Michael Wigger was born on the 9th of December, 
1841. His parents, John Joseph Wigger and Elizabeth Strucke, 
were natives of Westphalia, the father having been born in the 
village of Rape, in the diocese of Paderborn. Mr. Wigger came 
to the United States in the late thirties, to find a new home for 
himself and his newly married wife. Like all the sons of the red 
Westphalian soil, he was a sturdy and energetic man, the soul of 
honor, and especially a loyal adherent of the Catholic faith. In 
the course of a few years four sons were born to him—Joseph 
John, Winand Michael, Robert and Theodore. His second 
child, the future bishop, proved to be a delicate infant, so weak 
in fact that the parents despaired of raising him to manhood. 
While the parents were in this hopeless frame of mind, a friend 
suggested that a sea voyage might strengthen the sickly boy. 
The father concluded to act in accordance with the advice, and 
on December 12, 1842, the family returned to Germany. 
There they remained for a little more than two years, returning 
to New York on August 3, 1845. 


The family settled near the Church of St. Francis of Assisi, 
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in Thirty-first Street, where the Bishop’s only surviving brother 
still resides. The proximity of the church no doubt had much 
to do with the selection of the new home. Mr. Wigger, after 
finally settling in New York, strenuously devoted himself to 
business, and as the years rolled by success smiled on him. 
When the boys reached the school age, they were sent to the 
parochial school connected with St. Francis’ Church, and here 
Winand received his first instruction. He became not only a 
good English scholar, but also a fair German student. In fact 
the Bishop, both as boy and man, had marked linguistic talents, 
and After he was raised to the episcopal dignity he preached, 
when duty called him, not only in English and German, but 
also in French and Italian. The story goes that on one occasion 
he preached in Plattdeutsch, or Low German. At all events he 
spoke the dialect fluently. After making his first communion 
at St. Francis’, as he showed marked piety, Mr. Wigger deter- 
mined to send Winand to the College of St. Francis Xavier. He 
was matriculated in September, 1853, and immediately began 
the study of the classics. In July, 1860, he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at St. John’s College, Fordham. Only one 
of his fellow-graduates survives, Rev. Gabriel A. Healy, pastor 
of St. Bernard’s Church, in West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
At college he proved himself a steady, conscientious and solid 
rather than a brilliant student. He was universally beloved 
and respected for his manly, unpretentious ways. The child was 
the father of the man. Moreover, young Wigger was not lack- 
ing in accomplishments, that sometimes are as effective in at- 
tracting friendship as more solid virtues. Mr. Wigger, like all 
Germans, was fond of music, and encouraged musical taste in 
his bovs. Winand studied the pianoforte and the organ with no 
little suecess, as the following incident shows:' During his last 
vear at college several of the older students, foremost among 
them the present pastor of St. Peter’s, New York, Rev. James 
H. McGean, the nephew of the pastor of Sing Sing at the time, 
organized a trip there to sing High Mass on Christmas Day, 
1859. This was the first time that Sing Sing listened to a com- 
plete Missa Cantata. The organist of the improvised choir was 
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Winand Wigger, who kept his singers well in hand and played 
the organ like a veteran. | The people of Sing Sing were edified 
and delighted with the student choir, and the college boys all 
agreed that the organist was a trump. Indeed, Winand Wigger 
felt thoroughly at home among the college boys and professors, 
and this feeling he took with him into the grave. Hardly a year 
passed during his residence at Seton Hall that he failed to have 
some of his old college friends as his guests, and when he dis- 
covered some long-lost classmate or college contemporary he 
invited others of his old chums to dine with him, and then he 
delighted to summon up incident after incident of the days of 
his youth, and to recall the quaint ways of some of the old pro- 
fessors, whom he as well as all old Xaverians respected and 
whom they loved all the more for their characteristic person- 
alities. 

So in July, 1860, young Wigger stood at the parting of the 
ways. Which way was he toturn? This question, so puzzling 
to many a young graduate, gave him no worry. Even before his 


entrance at St. Francis Xavier’s he had been drawn towards the © 


priesthood, and this feeling grew stronger with advancing years. 
When the day of decision came, he was ready; he resolved to 
give himself to the service of God and the Church.’ But a few 
days after his graduation young Wigger presented himself to 
the Very Rev. William Starrs, the Vicar-General of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, and applied for admission to St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, then at Fordham. To everybody’s surprise the appli- 
cation was rejected. But Winand felt neither discouraged nor 
shaken: he applied to Bishop Bayley, of Newark, to be accepted 
in his diocese. The Bishop immediately received the young 
applicant as a student of theology in the Seton Hall Seminary, 
and in September Winand Wigger donned the clerical soutaune. 
On reviewing this incident, it is difficult to suppress the thought 
that the young man’s rejection in New York was one of the 
principal links in the chain of causes that ultimately raised him 
to the episcopal dignity. 

At the seminary he proved to be both a solid student and a 
good disciplinarian. For in the early sixties the seminarians at 
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Seton Hall gave a part of their time to the instruction and super- 
intendence of the college boys, a system, as is well known, first 
adopted at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg. The Bishop 
always thought of his experience in the seminary at South 
Orange with much pleasure, and especially recalled with delight 
the ease with which he had mastered the unruly spirits in the 
study hall, who before his taking charge had not been as lamb- 
like in their behavior as theory required. Quiet, self-possessed 
determination, was the moral he drew from his experience, is 
the best way of producing an impression on the youthful sinner, 
and most pedagogues will agree with him. ‘After a year’s stay 
at Seton Hall Mr. Wigger was offered an opportunity to go to 
Italv and continue his studies there. His father was quite 
willing to second his son’s aspirations in this regard, and the 
matter was arranged with ease. He did not, however, go to 
Rome. He became a student of the Brignoli-Sale seminary in 
Genoa, under the Lazarist Fathers. In the fall of 1861 he sailed 
for Europe. At Genoa, besides continuing his theological 
studies, he soon acquired a practical knowledge of the Italian 
language, which proved verv useful to him as bishop. He soon 
felt quite at home among his new surroundings, making many 
friends among both professors and students. When in later 
years duty called him to Rome, he rarely failed to pay a visit to 
his old Genoese friends. In the United States he kept up his 
relations with many of his Italian fellow-students, who had come 
to the New World to devote their lives to missionary labor. 
The young cleric spent four pleasant years at Brignoli- 
Sale, where he was promoted to the priesthood on June 10, 
1865, by Mgr. Charvas, Archbishop of Genoa. Naturally he 
bent his steps Romeward on the completion of his theological 
course, and with Bishop Bayley’s permission spent some eight 
or nine months in the Eternal City, attending lectures at the 
University of the Sapienza. He did not take his doctorate of 
sacred theologv immediately; it was conferred on him three 
years later, in 1869, when he went to Rome, partly for his 
health, partly to pass his doctorate examination at the Sapienza. 

In 1866 he had carried out the programme marked out for 
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himself in Italy. Before returning home, however, he resolved 
to pay a visit to the old home of his family in Westphalia. The 
young priest was received and entertained with the utmost re- 
spect and cordiality both by his kin and the priests of his father’s 
home diocese. But he made only a short stay. Duty called him 
to Newark, and in July he took the steamer Atalanta for New 
York. 

In the year 1866 the cholera plague for the last time crossed 
the Atlantic and took root in New York. The steerage of the 
steamer on which Father Wigger embarked became a haunt of 
the plague, and when it arrived in the Bay of New York the 
officers of the port refused the steerage passengers permission 
to land. The rest of the passengers were quarantined on one 
of the islands in the harbor. But Father Wigger, who had 
attended to the spiritual wants of the cholera-sick during the 
voyage, considered it an act of desertion to leave them uncared 
for now. He asked Bishop Bayley’s permission to remain on 
board and attend the victims of the plague, and the Bishop 
readily granted his request. So it happened that the plague- 
ship became the young priest’s first pastoral charge. 

When at length the cholera was entirely stamped out on 
board of the Atalanta, Father Wigger, after four years’ absence, 
again set foot on his native soil. The days following he spent 
with his family, who weleomed the young priest with pride and 
delight. Then he was called to his first mission as assistant at 
the Cathedral of Newark. He went to work with characteristic 
earnestness and devotion to duty. On the dav of Bishop Wig- 
ger’s funeral, when throngs crowded not only the Cathedral but 
all the streets in the neighborhood, in spite of the lowering 
clouds and the drizzling rain, a gentleman * who had watched 
the opening of his priestly career as curate of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral bore spontaneous testimony to the young priest’s 
apostolic zeal and his whole-souled devotion to the people of the 
parish, rich and poor. “ No wonder,” said he, “ that the people 
of St. Patrick’s throng to pay the last honors to the Bishop. 


*The Hon. James Smith, formerly United States Senator from New 
Jersey. 
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They remember what he did for them years ago, when he was a 
simple priest among them. Other young priests found time for 
social diversion, but Dr. Wigger knew only one pleasure—to 
do his duty. He not only gave wise counsel to those who sought 
it, but from his own means he gave alms to the needy; he was 
ever ready to aid the suffering and to offer the consolations of 
religion to the sick and the dying. Young as he was, he was re- 
garded by the poor and the simple as a true father. What you 
see proves that they have not forgotten his kindness.” In this 
way the young curate gained not only the affection of the 
parishioners, but experience and the confidence of his superiors. 

Father Wigger remained attached to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Newark, for three years. In 1869 Bishop Bayley appointed him 
pastor of St. Vincent’s Church, at Madison, N. J. No place 
could have suited the young priest more admirably. He was 
fond of nature, and sympathized with nature’s life and beauty. 
He knew that his health was not robust, and felt that the soft, 
balmy atmosphere of the pretty New Jersey village filled him 
with new vitality and energy. The people of the parish also ap- 
pealed to his sympathies. Dr. Wigger was an adaptable man, 
and felt at ease among all classes of people. At Madison he 
found among his parishioners persons of many minds and 
nationalities, the rich and the poor, the simple and the 
cultured. He gained the good will of all—of the descend- 
ants of the St. Domingo emigrés as well as of the Irish- 
and German-Americans, of the convert as well as of the 
children of the household of the faith. The Boisaubins 
and the Thébauds were as fond of the rector as the Cole- 
mans and the Kluxens. As pastor of souls he knew neither 
race nor fortune. ~Among the trustees of St. Vincent’s Church 
we find the names of Mr. Edward V. Thébaud, of Mr. James S. 
Coleman, of Mr. Francis Kluxen—a truly cosmopolitan com- 
bination. But with all, while equally courteous, he was equally 
frank and equally outspoken. He felt his own responsibility as 
pastor and trustee; he insisted that the other trustees should 
take their duties with equal seriousness. It happened on one 
occasion that the annual report of the church, prepared by the 
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rector, was returned to him by a trustee, a gentleman of distinc- 
tion in the congregation. “ Here is the annual report signed,” 
said the trustee. ‘ Thank you,” replied the Doctor; “ did you 
examine it and compare the vouchers?” “ Well, no,” came 
the answer; “I know that everything is correct.” But the 
trustee’s conviction did not satisfy the rector. Mr. was 
equally responsible with himself, and so he was requested to 
take the report and vouchers home again and go through a 
formal examination. In matters official the Bishop, young or 
old, was a literalist. He would not certify to anything that he 
had not read through from alpha to omega. It is needless to 
say that the same thing is true of his clerical duties, whether in 
church or at the sick-bed, in the confessional or at the altar. 
Punctuality, too, was a favorite virtue of his, and on week days 
as on Sundays the Masses took place promptly at the appointed 
hour. On Sundays he never failed to give his weekly instruc- 
tion, and this instruction dealt, strictly speaking, with things 
spiritual. Fiscal affairs he rarely touched upon; still the parish 
prospered financially. Dr. Wigger was by no means an orator 
who carried away his hearers by his eloquence. But withal he 
was listened to with pleasure by his congregation, for he had a 
remarkable power of description and illustration, which enabled 
him to reach the minds of his hearers. His earnestness, more- 
over, intensified by the simplicity and directness of his language, 
impressed the good people under his charge. The visitor could 
not fail to be struck by the respect, the affection and the trust 
inspired by the young pastor. Old and young confided their 
troubles to him, and they knew that he would give them both 
advice and help if it were in his power. They felt drawn 
to him by his kindness and his unpretentious simplicity, which 
were combined with unfailing dignity. 

In this way he spent four most pleasant years as pastor of St. 
Vincent’s. His health improved, his spirits rose. He was able 
not only to look after the interests of his parish at Madison, but 
also to attend to one or two outlying missions. His leisure time 
he gave to reading and study. He kept up his proficiency in 
German, French and Italian by reading the best new books in 
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those languages, but the books for the most part were of a solid 
character. For novels he had little taste; he preferred history, 
philosophy or theology. But he always enjoyed a humorous 
book,—an apparent incongruity in so serious a character. But 
extremes will meet, as the proverb assures us. 

We have already suggested that the material affairs of the 
parish of St. Vincent’s did not demand a remarkable financier. 





Still Dr. Wigger managed them in so businesslike a manner that 
the attention of his bishop was drawn to his financial ability. 
About this time the affairs of St. John’s Church, at Orange, had 
become rather seriously involved. The building of a tasteful 
but expensive church had taxed the parish beyond its capacity. 
Bishop Corrigan looked around for a new pastor to extricate the 
congregation from its difficult position, and his choice fell on 
Dr. Wigger. The task set him was not to his taste, but 
he obeyed without a murmur. He set to work with character- 
istic vigor, sought to open new sources of income, and to stop 
all needless expenditure. At the same time Bishop Corrigan 
aided him to the best of his power. Dr. Wigger lessened in 
some degree the great debt that threatened to crush the parish 
of St. John’s, but the weight of the burden remained oppressive. 
At the same time the constant toil and anxiety sapped the new 
pastor’s constitution, and his health commenced to suffer. 
Bishop Corrigan thereupon relieved him of his charge and sent 
him to Summit in 1874. Here he built the rectory attached to 
the church of St. Theresa. At Summit, as elsewhere, he gained 
golden opinions among the people, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic; but he was not destined to stay long. In 1876, after 
an absence of three years, he was restored to St. Vincent’s 
Church, at Madison, to his own joy and that of the congrega- 
tion. 

— He settled down at once, convinced that at Madison he would 
spend the remainder of his days. He had no other ambition. 
In 1877 he determined to build a new rectory, which was sadly 
needed. The old building was not only rickety, but both the 
plumbing and the ventilation were quite defective. The people 
were delighted to provide a suitable home for their beloved 
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pastor, who on his side strove to make the expenses as light as 
possible for his flock. A good part of the cost of the new resi- 
dence was paid out of the pastor’s pocket. The new rectory 
added fresh attractions to his position at Madison, and the vears 
rolled by swiftly and pleasantly. 

In October, 1880, Bishop Corrigan was promoted to be 
Archbishop of Petra, and transferred from Newark to New 
York as the coadjutor of Cardinal McCloskey. As soon as this 
change was bruited about, naturally many began to ask who 
would be likely to sneceed to the see of Newark. Few thought 
of the rector of Madison, least of all Dr. Wigger himself. It is 
related on good authority that when one of the prelates of the 
province of New York met a prominent priest of the diocese 
of Newark, on a train, the bishop asked the clergyman who 
would be the next bishop of Newark. ‘“ If the most deserving 
is appointed,” was the answer, “ Dr. Wigger will be the man.” 
The answer was equally honorable to the rector of Madison and 
to the reverend gentleman consulted by the bishop, for the 
priest was not a close friend of Father Wigger; indeed, it 
was by no means a strange matter for the two priests to differ 
in opinion. The prelate must have been impressed by the re- 
mark, for when the bishops of the New York province met to 
choose the names of the candidates to be sent to Rome, he sup- 
ported the nomination of Dr. Wigger. How little men’s eyes 
were fixed upon the rector of St. Vincent’s as the possible suc- 
cessor of Archbishop Corrigan we may infer from the fact that 
when his name was presented one of the other prelates inquired 
who Dr. Wigger was. Nevertheless the bishops agreed to name 
the pastor of Madison as a candidate for the see of Newark 
as well as for that of Trenton. Of course other names were 
sent at the same time, some borne by men far better known 
than the simple rector of St. Vincent’s. Among these was 
found that of the Rev. Dr. O’Farrell, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, New York, a man famed for his eloquence and learn- 
ing. He had been professor of theology at the Sulpician Semi- 
nary in Montreal. Dr. O’Farrell was named as dignissimus for 
Newark. Rome did not act hastily: month followed month, 
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and still no appointment was made. Meantime Dr. Wigger, 
whether he knew of the honors that threatened him or not, con- 
tinued his usual quiet life at Madison. Friends who saw him 
frequently never suspected that the quiet, modest priest had 
been named for the high honor of the episcopate. Great, 
therefore, was their astonishment when the announcement was 
made that the Congregation de Propaganda Fide had proposed 
Dr. Wigger as the successor of Archbishop Corrigan, and that 
the Holy Father had appointed him to the see of Newark. Dr. 
O’Farrell was at the same time created Bishop of Trenton. The 
story has often been repeated that the Congregation of the 
Propaganda had destined Dr. O’Farrell for the diocese of 
Newark and Dr. Wigger for that of Trenton, and that the ex- 
change of sees was due to a clerical error. The statement has 
no foundation. Perhaps the story grew out of the fact that the 
bishops of the province had named Dr. O’Farrell as their first 
choice for Newark and Dr. Wigger as their first choice for 
Trenton. 

The papal bulls ordering Dr. Wigger’s consecration arrived 
in August, 1881; his consecration took place on the 18th of 
October, 1881, in the Cathedral at Newark, Archbishop Corri- 
gan being the consecrating bishop. The church was thronged 
with the clergy and laity of the city and diocese of Newark, 
who wished thus to express their respect and loyalty to the new 
occupant of the see. It is true that the announcement of Dr. 
Wigger’s appointment had not been received with ,enthusiasm 
in every quarter, and even before his consecration the Bishop- 
elect was not unaware of this undercurrent of feeling. He 
was greatly amused over the fears of some clergymen that he 
would unduly prefer the German and Italian priests to high 
office. He laughed heartily at the idea of his naming a certain 
distinguished Italian priest his vicar-general. He declared 
that he meant to be his own vicar-general, and in fact it was 
not until 1885, the year of his first visit ad limina, that he ap- 
pointed Father William Salt to that position. Indeed, those 
who fancied that the easy-going pastor of St. Vincent’s would 
allow himself to be led by any man or men did not know 
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his sturdy independence of character. Though slight in build 
and gentle in his bearing, though free from ambition or the 
desire to shine or make his power felt, he was yet a man who, 
having a deep sense of his personal responsibility, felt that his 
own shoulders must bear the burden, and his own judgment de- 
cide the questions which came before him. He instinctively 
shrank from everything that might savor of favoritism, and not 
one of his closest friends received undue promotion at his 
hands. Even to his relatives he denied simple letters of intro- 
duction, fearing that they might be misconstrued by the persons 
addressed. The entire episcopal career of Dr. Wigger was a 
refutation of the unjust fears expressed at the commencement 
of his administration that he would be influenced by nationality 
or friendship in his official actions. No doubt the retired ways 
of the pastor of St. Vincent’s and the wide-spread ignorance of 
his character were the causes that led to these false views. 

The dignity conferred on the new Bishop left him the same 
unpretentious, affable, modest gentleman that he was before. 
Always an enemy to display, his bearing and his manner of 
dressing remained simple and unaffected. He received all who 
called on him, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, with a plain 
cordialitvy which convinced them that he was their well-wisher 
and would aid them to the extent of his power. An incident 
which happened about two months after his consecration illus- 
trates his simplicity of manner. His fellow-alumni of the Col- 
lege of St. Francis Xavier invited him to a complimentary 
banquet. He accepted the invitation. On the evening of the 
dinner he came without any of the insignia of the episcopal 
office. When, in the course of the evening, this fact was jocosely 
referred to by some of his friends, he replied: “‘ When I come 
to the alumni dinner I come as an alumnus, not as bishop.” 
With all his simplicity, there was no ostentatious humility. His 
bearing was perfectly natural; he was by nature serious and 
dignified, and, though he greatly enjoyed a joke, he instinc- 
tivelv shrank from demeaning himself. 

The new Bishop seized the reins of government with- 


out delay. He took up his residence at first in the city of 
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Newark, at some distance from the Cathedral. Though natu- 
rally averse to business matters, financial difficulties which had 
arisen, notably in relation to the Jersey City Cemetery, forced 
him to turn his attention to fiscal affairs. Soon it appeared 
that Bishop Corrigan’s appreciation of his financial abilities 
was well founded. With a gentle but firm hand he cleared 
away the causes of the troubles and established regulations so 
wise and far-sighted that before long matters assumed a 
more hopeful appearance. Gradually he worked himself into a 
fuller and more accurate knowledge of the business aspects and 
requirements of his diocese, and step by step he introduced new 
methods and measures to lessen the burden and expense of the 
people. In the course of time he had a new survey made of all 
the church property in the diocese of Newark, and a few years 
before his death he negotiated a loan of two millions of dollars 
at a low rate of interest, to cover the mortgages resting on many 
of the churches. The operation was so successful that more than 
one American bishop has attempted to follow in his footsteps. 
The Bishop did not long reside in his episcopal city. His 
health suffered there, and, following the example set him 
by his predecessor, he made his home at Seton Hall Col- 
lege, in South Orange. No doubt his interest in education 
made Seton Hall very attractive to him; perhaps, too, he 
thought that his stay at the college might contribute to bring 
renewed prosperity to the institution where in his seminary days 
he had been an instructor. Certainly he took the deepest 
interest in the diocesan college. He supervised its finances and 
sought to attract new scholars. On the resignation of Rev. Dr. 
James Corrigan, the president, who had for some time previously 
suffered from the illness which carried him off not long after, 
he named as his successor the Rev. William Marshall, an ener- 
getic young priest of great executive ability. To the able and 
scholarly men already in the faculty, such as Dr. Messmer, now 
Bishop of Green Bay, and Father Salt, his first vicar-general, 
he added new strength by appointing Father O’Connor his 
second vicar-general and successor, and Dr. Joseph J. Synnott, 
a distinguished alumnus of the University of Innspruck, to the 
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theological chairs. The college also received his careful atten- 
tion, as is proved by the able men who succeeded Father Mar- 
shall when the latter was disabled by a lengthy sickness— 
the Rev. J. J. O’Connor, the Rev. Dr. J. J. Synnott and 
the present president, the Rev. J. A. Stafford. Under their 
administrations new buildings were erected, the number of 
scholars increased, the course of studies was extended, and 
the debt, so burdensome at the Bishop’s accession, was 
gradually reduced. To the day of his death he retained 
his deep interest in Seton Hall. Long before his decease days 
of sunshine dawned for the college. At his funeral there were 
no more sincere mourners than its faculty and students. 

Meantime he was zealous in the visitation of his diocese, 
administering the sacrament of confirmation, inquiring into 
the needs of the parishes already established and instituting 
new ones where needed. He provided for the spiritual wants 
not only of the English-speaking faithful, but also of the Ger- 
mans, the Italians and the Poles. Nothing escaped his vigilant 
eyes. The parish schools, the orphanages and other charities 
received a new and vigorous impulse. 

In this way three years rapidly passed. In 1884 he was called 
to take part in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. He was 
deeply interested in its proceedings, and convinced of the 
wisdom of the decrees adopted. Before being carried out, how- 
ever, they needed the approval of the Holy See, which was not 
given until more than a year had passed. Bishop Wigger mean- 
while made his first official visit to Rome, where he met with a 
verv cordial reception, especially from Cardinal Ledochowski, 
the Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. Pope 
Leo XITI. also warmly welcomed him in a private audience. 

In 1886, after his return from Europe, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore he called a synod of his own clergy in order 
to proclaim the decrees enacted at Baltimore as well 
as those of the Fourth Provincial Council of New York, 
held shortly before. The synod met on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1886, in the Newark Cathedral. The synodal regu- 
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lations he published on this occasion, the principles he advocated 
and the decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore he 
selected for emphasis are characteristic of Bishop Wigger’s 
views and practice. The synodal regulations, of course, re- 
ferred to minor matters; still they are highly typical of the man. 
He was himself the embodiment of simplicity, averse to display 
and flattery. Naturally, therefore, he regarded with scant 
favor the excessive sumptuousness generally prevailing at 
Catholic funerals. Following in the footsteps of his two prede- 
cessors, he forbade excessive pomp at burials; but he went 
further: he reduced the number of carriages permitted to enter 
the diocesan cemeteries from twelve to six. At the same time 
he renewed the prohibition of all funeral eulogies. While both 
regulations were based on undoubtedly rational considerations, 
they proved to be in advance of the views of the Bishop’s sub- 
jects. At the diocesan synod of 1896, therefore, at the request 
of his clergy these rules were rescinded. 

While insisting that all the decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore should be carried out, he dwelt with 
especial vigor on a few that he regarded as especially important. 
The discouragement of mixed marriages, for instance, he looked 
upon as a solemn duty. Accordingly as bishop he was never 
present at the contracting of such a union. The pastor of the 
Catholic party, he held, was the proper person to marry the 
couple. On his clergy he laid the solemn injunction to comply 
with the decree of the Baltimore Council, requiring that the 
poor should not be prevented from attending Mass on Sundav 
by the exaction of a fee at the church door. The Church 
having placed the obligation of attending Sunday Mass on her 
children, her ministers must not make it impossible for the 
faithful to comply with the precept. 

But on no decree of the Council of Baltimore did he lay 
more stress than on that regarding the question of Catholic 
schools. Bishop Wigger had always taken a deep interest in the 
education of the young. He was absolutely convinced that 
without a religious school training most children were doomed 
to lose their faith. Therefore he considered it his unqualified 
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duty to enforce the attendance of all Catholic children in their 
parochial schools. To this rule he would allow no exception. 
While unbending in exacting the performance of their dutyfrom 
the parents, he equally felt the obligation of raising the 
parochial schools in his diocese to the highest possible state of 
efficiency. In accordance with the statutes of the Council of 
Baltimore, he permitted no person, religious or lay, to teach in 
the parochial schools without having proved by a successful ex- 
amination that he had the attainments needed for a good 
teacher. Often he himself revised the examination questions to 
be answered by candidates. In season and out of season he 
toiled to make his schools approach as near as possible to his 
ideals. If he was exacting with parents, he did not spare him- 
self. 

Dr. Wigger had always felt an ardent wish to see the holy 
places made venerable by the presence of Our Saviour. When, 
in 1889, the first American pilgrimage to the Holy Land was 
organized he was one of the first to join the band of pilgrims. 
He was full of high hopes and spirits when he embarked accom- 
panied by a number of friends, among them the Rev. Lawrence 
C. M. Carroll and his brother, Dr. Carroll. But all his plans 
and expectations came to naught. Even before the Bishop left 
the ship symptoms of threatening illness declared themselves. 
They grew more alarming after his disembarkment, and by Dr. 
Carroll’s advice he hurried off to Rome. When he reached the 
Eternal City he was suffering from a violent attack of pneu- 
monia. There was no further question of his going with the 
pilgrims to Palestine. It was a severe blow, but the Bishop 
submitted without a murmur. Careful nursing soon restored 
him to health, and after a short visit to Germany he returned 
home. 

Meantime a storm had been brewing in the American 
Church. Besides the school question, the so-called Cahenslyist 
movement had stirred the feelings of Catholics both in the East 
and in the West. Bishop Wigger’s views on the necessity of 
the parochial schools were known to all, and he was not the 
man to falter on the day of battle. His position as regards 
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“ Cahenslyism ” was less well known, and has in fact been 
largely misunderstood. To make matters plain it will be neces- 
sary to go somewhat into detail. Mr. Peter Paul Cahensly was 
a German merchant who, while a ~esident of Havre, had been 
impressed with the hardships, impositions and moral and re- 
ligious dangers to which European emigrants seeking a new 
home in foreign lands were frequently exposed. After a 
careful study of the entire question he felt sure that much 
might be done to safeguard these helpless people. He laid 
his plans before the representatives of the Catholic German 
laity and clergy and secured their support. The St. Raphael 
Society, an international association for the protection of 
Catholic emigrants, was founded and branches established 
in the principal ports not only of the European continent 
but of the world. It was to further this commendable 
work that Mr. Cahensly came to the United States in the 
year 1883. He visited both the East and the West, striving 
to interest prelates and laymen in his project. Bishop 
Wigger, who was ever ready to promote works of charity, con- 
sented to take the presidency of a branch of the Raphael Society 
established in New York shortly before Mr. Cahensly’s return 
to Europe. The new society did not meet with success until 
several years afterward. Meanwhile a movement was launched 
among the German Catholics, especially the clergy in the West, 
which found some support among the Eastern Germans. Its 
most characteristic symptom was the insistence of many non- 
English Catholic papers that millions of Natholics had been lost 
to the Church, and that this loss was due to the indifference or 
ignorance or lack of tact of the American episcopate. From 
these assertions was drawn the inference that the immigrants 
who did not speak English must be put into more capable and 
sympathetic hands; in other words, that “national” bishops 
should be appointed alongside of the normal hierarchy of the 
country to care for the immigrants just mentioned. The move- 
ment had its strongest advocates in the German-American Cath- 
olic journals and among the German-, Italian- and Canadian- 
American clergy. In Germany itself similar views were ex- 
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pressed in the Catholic press. Naturally the American episco- 
pate indignantly objected to these statements, and men like Dr. 
J. G. Shea manifestly proved the gross exaggeration of Catho- 
lic “ leakage.” The controversy raged fierce and hot, when, in 
1891, Mr. Cahensly presented a memorial to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, in the name of the International St. Raphael Society, re- 
peating these statements of Catholic losses in America, as well 
as containing suggestions as to appointing representatives of 
the various immigrating nationalities as bishops, and other 
measures at least seeming to suggest that some power be exer- 
cised on the government of the Church in the United States by 
transatlantic influences other than the Pope’s. The spark had 
fallen into a mass of explosives; one long and strong protest 
was raised against these plans and projects now denounced as 
“ Cahenslyism.” 

The Bishop of Newark was the president of the New York 
branch of the St. Raphael Society, whose only aim and end was 
the assistance, spiritual and temporal, of arriving immigrants, 
chiefly from Germany. That Bishop Wigger ,worked zeal- 
ously and earnestly for this end was to be expected from 
so devoted a churchman. His position at the head of the St. 
Raphael Society and as president of the Leo House brought him 
in close and constant contact with the German-American clergy 
throughout the United States. Now,in imitation of the annual 
Catholic Congress held in Germany for many years, which had 
attracted great attention and notably influenced the course of 
religious events in that country, since 1885 the German Catho- 
lies of the Union had held similar meetings in various cities of 
the United States under the auspices of the Priester-Verein, or 
Society of German Priests. These assemblies had hitherto 
been summoned to Western cities, but in 1892 the Priester- 
upon Bishop Wigger to authorize the meeting at Newark. The 
“commissary ” of the Priester-Verein in March, 1892, called 
upon Bishop Wigger to authorize the meeting at Newark. The 
permission was given as a matter of course, as it had been given 
by American bishops in the West in former years. This meet- 
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ing became the occasion of a lengthy controversy, of which the 
Bishop of Newark was one of the central figures. 

The opening of the congress was fixed for Monday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1892. For the evening of Sunday, the 25th of Septem- 
ber, the Bishop invited some of the leading men of the 
congress, mostly Western clergymen, to dine with him at Seton 
Hall College and to discuss the programme of the proceedings. 
Among the gentlemen present were the Very Rev. H. Miihlsie- 
pen, of St. Louis; Rev. Dr. P. J. Schroeder, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity; Rev. George Bornemann, and the president of the con- 
gress. Dr. Schroeder had returned from Germany only a day 
or two before, where he had been the guest of Mr. P. P. 
Cahensly. He had been deeply impressed with the character, 
the aims and the motives of his host. Naturally he was enthusi- 
astic in his praise, and proposed that the congress should take a 
strong stand, defending Mr. Cahensly’s honor and honesty and 
denouncing those who misinterpreted that gentleman’s words 
and deeds. Bishop Wigger listened to the Washington pro- 
fessor’s discourse without interrupting him. At its close, in his 
usual quiet tones, but positively and emphatically, the Bishop 
signified his dissent from Rev. Dr. Schroeder. Without wish- 
ing in any manner to cast any slur on the German statesman, he 
declared, he wished to state his entire dissent from the views 
which had recently been discussed as “ Cahenslyism.” He dis- 
approved strongly of “national bishops” and of the charges 
of negligence made against the American episcopate. He 
added that not a single German-American bishop in the United 
States sympathized with those views. In reply to some remarks 
of the Rev. Dr. Schroeder contending that Mr. Cahensly’s 
memorial to Cardinal Rampolla had been misinterpreted, the 
Bishop of Newark pointedly replied that he had read and studied 
the memorial both carefully and often, and that he found 
therein the views ascribed to it by Dr. Schroeder’s opponents; 
indeed, if it did not bear this construction, he declared, he did 
not see what it meant. In conclusion, the Bishop expressed the 
wish that the €akensly eeutreversy should be excluded from the 
proceedings of the congress. 
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Bishop Wigger’s wise words were disregarded. It is true 
not a word was said at the congress in favor of “ Cahenslyism,” 
but Dr. Schroeder, in speech and resolutions, ardently defended 
the purity and nobility of Mr. Cahensly’s character, and vigor- 
ously denounced his assailants. The result became apparent in 
less than twenty-four hours. The New York and Newark 
journals, secular and religious, rang the changes on Cahens- 
lyism, condemning Mr. Cahensly and all his works and words 
both loudly and deeply. The German priests were assailed not 
only as Cahenslyists, but also for some of their national and 
personal habits, and, worst of all, some priests of the diocese 
of Newark openly attacked their superior. Bishop Wigger, 
without any fault of his own, was in a difficult position. Though 
the leaders of the congress had rejected his advice, he felt that 
it would be wrong to abandon them now that their characters 
were assailed; for, however he differed with them on the ques- 
tions involved in Cahenslyism, they were personallyspotless men 
and his friends. The Bishop’s loyalty to them left him no outlet. 
With the advice of the foremost canonist of his diocese, he for- 
mulated charges against the Rev. Patrick Corrigan, the pro- 
tagonist of the opposition. When it was too late he recognized 
that the charges, as made, were a blunder, and he met defeat. 
He met it like a man. No new charges were drawn up. Free 
from pettiness and spite, he abandoned all proceedings with un- 
impaired dignity and unruffled spirits. Indeed, from this time 
forward his clergy gradually appreciated better and better their 
Bishop’s true disposition, his fairness, his kindliness of heart, 
his charity, and his desire to wrong no man. So it came to pass 
that, while far from popular when consecrated, and while the 
object of much bitter opposition during the church-political 
storm of the middle of his administration, he subdued all hos- 
tility by his kindliness and geniality, and during the latter years 
of his administration he enjoyed not only the respect but the 
affection of both the laity and the priests of his diocese. 

The troubles of which we have given a brief account did not 
interfere with the zealous and careful performance of his epis- 
copal duties. Confirmations and visitations were gone through 
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with admirable regularity. In June, 1893, he convened the 
Seventh Diocesan Synod of the Diocese of Newark. On this 
occasion, at the request of his clergy, he relaxed the strictness 
of some of the rules he had made regarding the celebration of 
funerals, and gained their good will by his accommodating dis- 
position. The Eighth Synod was convened in June, 1896, and 
its proceedings published in full in a volume printed at Arling- 
ton in 1897. 

Meanwhile Bishop Wigger had not lost his craving to see 
the Holy Land. In 1894, accompanied by the Rev. Lawrence 
C. M. Carroll, he again set sail for the East, and this time he 
reached the end of his journey. His visit to the scenes of Our 
Lord’s earthly career were to him a source of great consolation 
and of edification. Often he delighted to speak with his friends 
of the wonderful impression made on him by this pilgrimage. 

At the time of Bishop Wigger’s consecration in 1881 the 
diocese owned three possible Cathedral sites, viz., that of old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a plot of ground opposite Lincoln Park, 
bought by Bishop Bayley in 1866, and the piece of land bounded 
by Ridge Street and Fifth, Sixth and Clifton avenues, 800 feet 
long by 300 feet broad, purchased by Mgr. Doane in 1870. 
Bishop Corrigan had so far been unsuccessful in his efforts to 
sell the Broad Street site. There was a heavy debt upon the 
two latter parcels of ground. From the beginning of his admin- 
istration Bishop Wigger worked energetically to pay off this in- 
debtedness, and in 1894 he had succeeded in disposing of the 
Broad Street plot and in freeing the Ridge Street site 
from debt. Its purchasing-price was $60,000, but improve- 
ments and assessments had brought up its total cost to 
$150,000. When, therefore, in the year 1894, the diocese was 
the clear owner of this magnificent site, one hundred and thirty 
feet above tide-water, so that the minster erected on it will be 
visible from the decks of steamers entering the harbor of New 
York, the Bishop began to think of the erection of his new 
Cathedral. He felt that his great diocese ought to have a suit- 
able minster, and yet he shrank from placing a heavy burden 
of debt on his people. He determined to build, and pay cash 
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as he was building. The cost of the edifice, he computed, 
was not to exceed one million of dollars; spreading this expense 
over ten years, he felt sure that the diocese could, without over- 
straining, pay one hundred thousand dollars yearly for this 
grand and necessary work. Bishop Wigger himself set the 
example of generosity; he proposed to give one-quarter of his 
yearly salary to carry out this plan. The members of his 
clergy whom he consulted were equally self-sacrificing. It was 
agreed that all priests receiving a salary of $600 or more would 
contribute ten per cent. thereof for the Cathedral building fund, 
while the parishes of the diocese were assessed seven per cent. 
of their usual annual income. 

Having arranged the financial side of the undertaking, the 
Bishop chose the well-known Newark architect, Mr. Jeremiah 
O’Rourke, to prepare the plans of the new minster. In his in- 
structions to the architect he emphasized his wish that the ar- 
rangement of the edifice should be in perfect harmony with the 
requirements of the Catholic ritual. The building was to be 
solid and honest in construction, simple and correct in archi- 
tecture and religious feeling rather than elaborate in detail and 
meretriciously rich. These wishes, in the words of Mr. 
O’Rourke, he impressed upon his architect from time to time 
in his usual kind but direct manner. In November, 1897, the 
architect’s plans were approved and immediate preparations 
made to begin the work of building. One fine morning in Janu- 
ary, 1898, Bishop Wigger went down to Newark with a few 
friends and personally “ carved out,” as he jocosely called it, 
the first sod of the foundations. Shortly afterward he was 
seized by a vicious attack of bronchitis, involving high fever, 
which broke his strength and crippled him for several months. 
Even after the worst stage of the disease was past, his weakness 
was most alarming. At length he yielded to the urgent pres- 
sure of his friends and determined to go to Bermuda. His stay, 
which lasted for several months, proved very beneficial. After 
his return, towards the beginning of May, he felt equal to his 
usual duties, and during the summer of 1898 he visited many 
parts of his diocese officially. But when winter came he dis- 
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covered that his strength was not the strength of yore. In spite 
of all his prudence and caution, he felt that he was a sick man, 
though he escaped any acute attack of illness. But his mind 
was active and full of interest in the building of his cathedral. 
In May of 1898 he had contracted for the construction of the 
foundations, and now, on the 20th of September, 1899, he 
signed an agreement for the construction of fifty feet of the 
walls of the new building; the sum of the two agreements 
covered $294,000, of which sum $157,000 had been paid on the 
New Year’s Day preceding the Bishop’s death. Throughout 
the year 1899 he followed the progress of the structure with 
anxious interest; and his pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the 
winter of 1899-1900 did not abate his enthusiasm. During the 
fall of 1900 he more than once spoke with confidence of being 
present at the consecration, which he fixed for about six or 
seven years from the time of his conversation. 

Indeed, Bishop Wigger had every reason to be sanguine, 
for the edifice was progressing apace. On June 11, 1899, 
the corner-stone was laid by him in presence of a_ multi- 
tude estimated at a hundred thousand. Every priest whose 
services could be spared in his own parish crowded to 
Newark to lend additional solemnity to the occasion. The 
venerable Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, one of the foremost 
priests of the infant Newark diocese, was there to expound the 
significance of the impressive ceremony in words of fiery elo- 
quence. Bishop Wigger’s happiness was complete, as well it 
might be. There he stood on that Sunday of June, the centre 
of a countless throng, respected and beloved by his people and 
by his clergy, officially inaugurating a work which was to pro- 
claim to future generations the truth and the rights of the 
Church which he loved so well and had served so loyally. 

By the courtesy of the architects, Messrs. J. O’Rourke & 
Sons, we are enabled to give our readers a short description of 
the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart. We also insert a photo- 
gravure of its facade. 

The design and plans selected by Right Rev. Bishop Wigger 
contemplate a typical Catholic cathedral, complete in all its 
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parts, consisting of nave and aisles, two transepts, a large chancel 
with ambulatories and eight chapels extending around the same, 
and a separate baptistery; two towers and spires in front, with 
atrium, vestibules and organ-gallery; spacious triforia extend 
entirely around the nave and chancel, over the aisles, pierced 
with enriched arcades looking into nave, transepts and chancel. 

The large B. V. M. or Lady Chapel, in the rear of the 
chancel, is intended for a morning chapel, and connects by a 
stone cloistered passage with the episcopal residence in the rear. 
Six spacious confessionals, entirely of stone, are constructed in 
the main walls of the side aisles. 

The foundations of the entire building are built on the solid 
rock, and the entire superstructure will be of white New Hamp- 
shire granite. 

The total length is 365 feet; total width across nave, 102 
feet; width across transepts, 150 feet; height of ceiling, 100 
feet. 

The style of architecture adopted is thirteenth-century 
French Gothic, as typifying the purest artistic feeling and the 
highest religious sentiment in ecclesiastical architecture. 

There are two distinguishing features in the arrangement 
of the plans: first, exteriorly, the diagonal instead of the usual 
square position of the front towers; second, interiorly, the 
specially wide nave, chancel and transepts, giving immense 
spaces, 44 feet wide by 260 feet long, and 44 feet wide by 142 
feet long, and 100 feet high, entirely free from obstructions. 

The two front towers, while of similar style and plan at the 
base, differ in height and vary in design, the east or Gesu tower 
and spire, emblematic of Our Lord, being distinguished by 
strength and dignity of design, the square plan developing into 
an octagon at the fifth stage and being 300 feet high; the west- 
ern or B. V. M. tower and spire, emblematic of Our Lady, being 
of more elegant and graceful design, the square plan developing 
into the octagon at the fourth stage and being 250 feet high. 
This contrast in the design and heights of the spires, emblem- 
atic of Our Lord and Our Lady, emphasizes a well-recognized 
practice inecclesiastical architecture, and illustrates the religious 
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symbolism and sentiment which should always characterize 
ecclesiastical buildings and which is too often overlooked or 
neglected in modern Catholic churches and cathedrals. 

The nave and chancel columns, 22 in number and 4 feet in 
diameter, are to be of polished red granite, round, octagonal 
and clustered in plan, with white marble caps richly carved with 
heads and conventional foliage suitable to the architecture of 
the building. 

There will be five main entrances, aggregating a total width 
of 42 feet, for the entrance and exit of the congregation. 

The roof construction and all floor and triforium beams and 
supports will be of steel structural work, fireproofed. The 
tracery of all windows will be of stone, double-glazed with rich 
stained glass on the inside and plate glass on the outside. 

All floors throughout will be of marble, encaustic tiles and 
mosaic, supported on steel floor-girders. The chancel floor is to 
be in three separate levels of three steps each, the level on which 
the high altar is placed being four feet above the level of the 
main floor. 

All the wainscoting around the entire church and chapels, 
and all the altars throughout, are to be of marble. 

On his return from the Holy Land Dr. Wigger’s first 
thoughts were of the minster. He saw with satisfaction how 
the walls rose from month to month and from week to week. 
At the time of his death they had risen to a height of twenty- 
five feet around the entire circumference of the great edifice. 

The visit of our prelate to Bermuda, as we have seen, had 
markedly contributed to repair his shattered strength. Withal, 
throughout the last months of 1898 and the first half of 1899, 
the Bishop felt that he was still an invalid. His sense of weak- 
ness and the suggestions of his friends convinced him that he 
ought to seek milder climes during the following winter. But 
he did not like a journey having no aim except rest and the fur- 
therance of his health. Besides, his heart drew him powerfully 
to the sacred spots where the God-man had lived and died for 
mankind. This feeling was what chiefly determined the goal of 
his journey. At the same time, with characteristic loyalty, he 
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planned to pay a visit to his friend Father Marshall, whom a 
long and wearing disease had forced to resign the presidency of 
Seton Hall College and to take up his residence in North Africa. 
Accordingly he set sail early in November. On his way out he 
made his visit ad limina; at Rome he had an audience with 
Leo XIII. Then he started for the Holy Land. The privilege 
of saying Mass in the Holy Grot at Bethlehem on Christmas 
Day had been promised to him, a privilege he prized exceed- 
ingly. On the voyage out he was,therefore,in the best of spirits. 
But disappointment again awaited him. Partly owing to storms 
and partly to the delays of quarantine, he was unable to reach 
Bethlehem until after the feast of the Nativity. On Epiphany 
Day (January 6), however, Bishop Wigger said Mass on the 
sacred spot where the Light of the world descended upon 
earth. It was to him one of the happiest moments of his life; 
it was a ceremony without pomp or splendor, but it realized to 
him all the wonders of the mystery of the Incarnation. Of 
course he spent some time in Jerusalem, and visited Jericho and 
other sacred places. Notwithstanding the hardships of the trip 
and the rigors of the winter, his health improved in Palestine. 
His visit to Father Marshall and his stay in the wholesome clime 
of North Africa further invigorated him, and when he landed 
on his native shores, a sun-browned, bearded traveller, he glad- 
dened all his friends by his improved appearance and joyful 
spirits. He seemed to be himself again. 

During the summer and fall of 1900 he attended with his 
wonted energy to all the duties of his office. He was indefati- 
gable in watching the progress of his Cathedral, and took pleas- 
ure in discounting the time when he would open it to God’s ser- 
vice, completed and without a dollar of debt on it. Then, again, 
he would revert to the experiences of his last pilgrimage: only 
a few days before Christmas he delivered a lecture on the Holy 
Land to the college boys. In short, the Bishop was in excellent 
spirits. When Christmastide approached, in spite of his weak- 
ened constitution,—for he was fully aware that his health was 
far from robust,—he kept all the fasts prescribed for the ember 
days and the eve of the Nativity. Remonstrances were futile 
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on this point. When Christmas Day came, therefore, he was 
but ill prepared for the wear and tear the great functions of that 
great day impose on a bishop. But his stern sense of duty 
carried him successfully through all. He pontificated at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral both at High Mass and at Vespers. 
When, at the end of the Vesper service, he bade adieu 
to the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Doane, the pastor of the Cathedral, the 
latter instinctively expressed the hope that the Bishop would 
still often celebrate Christmas Day at St. Patrick’s. 

With this last greeting he bade farewell to St. Patrick’s; 
when next he entered his Cathedral he was a corpse. Two days 
after Christmas the good Bishop felt the first symptoms of a 
cold; he was not alarmed, however. He continued to say Mass 
daily until the Saturday after Christmas. On Sunday, the 30th 
of December, he attempted to rise, but his strength was ex- 
hausted, his limbs refused to bear him. Still he refused the 
services of a physician, being convinced that he was suffering 
from an ordinary cold. But the president of the college, Father 
Stafford, and the chancellor of the diocese, the Rev. George D. 
O’Neill, could not share their friend’s sanguine views, and with 
anxious hearts sat watching by his bedside. When Wednesday 
came they felt that the time for delay was past. At their 
urgent solicitation the patient consented that his physician, Dr. 
Emmanuel Baruch,* of New York, be summoned. When Dr. 


* Dr. Baruch’s father had been the physician of the Wigger family since 
the Bishop’s boyhood. With his usual loyalty, Dr. Wigger had retained his 
medical adviser when he settled in the Newark diocese. He had absolute 
confidence in the physician’s skill and honor. When the elder Dr. Baruch 
died, Dr. Emmanuel Baruch took his place as the Bishop’s medical adviser. 

The following lines were found in the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung of Jan. 13, 
1901: 


Dem ANDENKEN DES VERSTORBENEN WINANT M. WIGGER, D.D., 
Bischof von Newark. 


Du kehrtest heim, bist nun von uns gegangen. 

Dein Auge mild und leuchtend wunderbar 

Wie aus bess’rer Welt, Dein Geist, der, frei und klar, 
Ruhig durchdringend eine Welt umfangen, 
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Baruch had examined the patient he forthwith declared his ill-- 
ness to be virulent pneumonia. The case appeared critical from 

the beginning. On Thursday evening the Bishop’s relatives 

were notified of his condition, and, though the sick prelate him- 

self desired no other medical assistance, his friends called in the 

ablest allopathic physicians of Newark. But while everything, 
that human help could do was done, the outlook became 

gloomier and gloomier. On Thursday, January 3, Archbishop 

Corrigan, of New York, hastened to his brother prelate’s bed- 

side and spoke to him words of hope and encouragement. But 

the ruthless disease continued its fatal course. Hours of despair 

were succeeded by rallying spells, but from day to day the 

Bishop’s strength grew weaker. On Saturday morning the end 
seemed to be at hand; but again there came a period of hope; 

as night fell the last remnants of the sick man’s strength ebbed 

away, and fifteen minutes before midnight death carried off the 

brave and patient sufferer. Throughout his illness he had been 
fully aware of his serious condition; fully conscious and full of 
devotion, he had received the sacraments of the dying, and he 

had made a willing sacrifice of his life to God’s will. His death 
was in harmony with his life. 

Universal mourning settled on the diocese of Newark when 
the Bishop’s death was announced. Clergy and laity alike re- 
called how kind and fatherly he had been to all, and remembered 
the services he had rendered to the cause of the Church 
in Newark. The press, both Catholic and secular, were filled 
with his praises, for his non-Catholic fellow-citizens recognized 


Sie sind uns nun verschlossen—Du bist gegangen. 
Still ist Dein Herz, so schlicht und gross und wahr; 
Verlassen steht und trauernd nun die Schaar 

Die Dir so treu, Du Treuer, angehangen. 


Du bist gegangen; doch wer unverwandt 
Und fest, wie Du, was er als wahr erkannt 
Mit jeder Faser seines Seins erstrebt, 


Wer, wie Du, in seinen heil’gen Kreis gebannt 
Das Hehrste, Beste—auch wenn er uns entstrebt— 
Der stirbt uns nicht, Er bleibet uns, Er lebt! 
Dr. EMANUEL BARUCH. 
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the manly virtues of the deceased prelate. They remembered 
his straightforwardness, his uprightness, his affability, his 
modesty, and recognized that, as he had been a model priest and 
prelate, he had also been a loyal and conscientious citizen. When 
the day of his obsequies (Thursday, January 10) arrived, the 
streets of Newark, in spite of the lowering clouds and the pour- 
ing rain, were crowded by mourning crowds. Five bishops and 
hundreds of priests from his own and adjoining dioceses as- 
sembled in the Cathedral, which was thronged by crowds of lay- 
men and women, including the Mayor and some of the 
most prominent citizens of Newark. The eloquence of Bishop 
McF aul, of Trenton, gave voice to the thoughts and feelings of 
the assembled multitude. When at last all that remained of the 
deceased Bishop was borne through the streets of his cathedral 
city, they were lined with men and women and children who, in 
spite of cold and rain, had come to pay their last respects to the 
good pastor their hearts so loved and honored. 

In person Bishop Wigger was a man of average height, spare, 
and of frail appearance. Piercing eyes and an aquiline nose 
gave a strong, determined character to his face, which was, how- 
ever, often relieved by a friendly smile. For many years, even 
before he was consecrated Bishop of Newark, a throat affection 
forced him to wear a full beard underneath the chin, which lent 
a peculiar character to his countenance. Since his last pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land he wore a full beard, which suggested a 
bishop of the early Church. Rapid and nervous in all his 
motions, he was quite a pedestrian until the later years of his 
life. Notwithstanding his frail constitution, he was capable of 
long and steady exertion; he carried on all his voluminous cor- 
respondence in person, rarcly calling for the aid of a secretary. 

If his appearance betokened a frail physique, it by no means 
suggested lack of mental and moral vigor. A few moments’ 
conversation convinced a judge of men that the Bishop was a 
thorough, sturdy man, rot a reed bending before the storm, 
much less before the breeze. When his conscience had spoken 
he was immovable. Humble and modest as he was, he was not 
deficient in becoming self-confidence. Never aggressive, he 
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fought like a lion for his honest convictions, and his convictions 
were always honest. He was, therefore, straightforward and 
plain-spoken, while simple and perhaps unimpressive to those 
who did not know him. But his word was as good as his bond; 
he neither faltered nor cowed. Intellectually his most salient 
characteristic was that rarest of qualities—common sense. Bril- 
liant he was not, but solid, wise and reliable. As a speaker he 
impressed his hearers by his earnestness and the rare gift of 
fitting his words to their understanding. He spoke to convince, 
not to produce rhetorical effects. But if he was not a gifted 
orator, he was a wise and energetic administrator and governor. 
By his thrift, and especially by his clever adaptation of his 
means to his ends, by his wise moderation as well as by 
his surprising vigor, he achieved astonishing results. Debts 
were cancelled, new churches and institutions built, and order 
established everywhere, and all this without apparent effort 
and without making demands on his flock. 

Bishop Wigger, in conclusion, was not only a wise ruler, a 


devout priest, a zealous bishop; he was a thorough man. 
Simple, modest, unpretentious, careful, warm-hearted, chari- 
table of heart and purse, he was above all things loyal—loyal to 
his friends, loyal to his people, loyal to his duty, loyal to his 
principles, loyal to his Church and loyal to his God. 





THE CONVERSION OF COLONEL DODGE. 
By Rieur Rev. J. S. M. Lynon, D.D. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Truly, the ways of God are wonderful. In many of the 
conversions of the earlier days the interposition of His Provi- 
dence for the spread of His Church in this fair land of Colum- 
bia was plainly manifested. 

Among these the story of Colonel Dodge, of Pompey, 
N. Y., deserves particular mention. 

It is difficult for us to imagine in this enlightened age how 
different was the condition of things sixty years ago. 

It seems incredible that so many men, apparently honest 
and intelligent, could have been so grossly ignorant of Catholic 
doctrines and so strongly prejudiced against the Church. 

Colonel Dodge himself had been a member of the State 
Legislature, and had been brought into contact with Catholics, 
and yet he seemed to have no conception of the teachings of our 
faith. Like most other Protestants of those days, his whole 
knowledge of the Catholic religion had been derived from the 
most bigoted anti-Catholic sources, and the force of prejudice 
was so strong that he had never taken the pains to verify the 
charges made against our faith. 

But he was no exception to the great majority outside of 
the Church at that period. 


Think of Horatio Seymour, at one time the idol of our 
821 
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State, whose name was afterwards known throughout the length 
and breadth of our country for his liberal and broad-minded 
statesmanship, and whose kindly feelings towards our religion 
I knew myself from personal acquaintance with him—think of 
him in his boyhood days in Pompey, in this respect probably 
much like Colonel Dodge, with whom he grew up in his native 
village, a few.years his junior! 

Yet so it was with most Protestants in those days. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Catholics were very 
few and scattered in those days. Churches and priests were 
very scarce; there was hardly any Catholic literature, and there 
was a bitter prejudice against our holy faith, whose doctrines 
and practices were not known as in our time. 

The Erie Canal, which was opened in 1825, was the means 
of bringing great numbers of settlers to central and western 

New York, but the opposition they met with from their fellow- 
' citizens on account of their religion is something very difficult 
for us to understand in these changed days, when every Catholic 
church even in our smallest village admittedly exercises a vast 
influence for good in the whole community. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Bishop Hughes looked upon 
the conversion of Colonel Dodge and his family at that time as 
something really wonderful and even providential. 

It is not surprising that he felt a peculiar affection for this 
apostle of this section, now the seat of an episcopal see; that it 
was his delight to offer up the holy sacrifice of the Mass in the 
private oratory of the Colonel whenever he visited these parts. 

It has often been said that Bishop Hughes had a prophetic 
vision. 

He used to say that he had laid the corner-stone of his 
new cathedral away out in the country, and yet he seemed 
to see in imagination what we behold in reality—a busy city 
grown up around it, and its capacious walls not ample enough to 
accommodate the teeming thousands that seek admittance to its 
services. 

So, too, we may well fancy that as he looked upon the 
little daughter of Colonel Dodge, sitting on her father’s knee 
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and lisping her first Catholic prayers, he may have glanced 
into the future and beheld that angel of charity known as 
Sister Maria, in her cloistered home on the Hudson. 

And so, too, his keen foresight may have anticipated the 
increase to God’s Church that was one day to come from that 
little band of converts that were so precious in his eyes. 

That little flock of eighteen souls reported to him in 1836 
became the nucleus of a now flourishing congregation, and a 
native Syracusan priest, not born at that time, rules over its 
destinies with piety and zeal. 

Truly, the seed of the Irish pedler fell on good ground and 
sprung up and yielded fruit, even to the promised hundredfold 
of the Gospel. 


Syracuse, March 10, 1883. 
My very dear Sister: 

“ The grace of Our Lord be with us forever.” 

I am truly ashamed of my apparent unkindness, but I know 
you'll forgive me. I promised your dear mother I would write 
to you during the week, so I went in early this morning to read 
the departing prayers for your dear father, but, to my great 
surprise, I found his precious remains in the casket and the 
funeral to take place at ten o’clock. I sent the carriage back 
home for more Sisters. It is needless for me to speak of the 
goodness of your dear father; there is only one opinion regard- 
ing him, viz., that he was a saint, and is now in the enjoyment of 
the beatific vision. Rev. J. J. Kennedy sang the Mass, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. O’Hara and Rev. J. Donnelly. At the close of the 
service he gave a very truthful and touching sermon on his holy 
life and happy death. I consider it a great grace that I had the 
happiness of visiting him from time to time. I have seen many 
die, but only in a very few souls did I see so much spiritual 
beauty before and after death. I pray for him and to him, and 
I am sure he has great power to help me. 

I have two Protestants, and I am asking that he will obtain 
their conversion. I beg of you to assist me by your prayers. 

Write often to your dear mother. She is exhausted, yet 
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she bore up wonderfully to the last. May our dear Lord grant 
that we may be blessed in our last moments with similar graces! 
I remain, as ever, 
In the love of our great All, 
Affectionately yours, 
SIsTER 


P. S.—Please give ever so much love to dear Sister 
It gives me great pleasure to know some of our dear children 
give themselves to God in the family of St. Vincent. Ask her 
to pray for me, and I will pray for her. 


Syracusg, March, 1883. 
My very dear Sister: 

“ The grace of Our Lord be with us forever.” 

I will also title you the old familiar name, “ yr ie 
though we have not corresponded, I hear of you through your 
dear mother, and pleased to know that you are well and happy. 
I said happy; oh! why should I not be so, since there is none 
greater outside heaven than that of a good Sister of Charity ? 
Dear Sister, little did I think my first letter to you would be on 
so sad a subject: indeed, I do not hesitate to say you have an 
intercessor before the throne of grace in the person of your 
dear saintly father; he died as he lived, quite peaceable and re- 
signed to the holy will of God. I have been to see him several 
times, and each time was more edified at his beautiful disposi- 
tions; he was always glad to see the Sisters. His last illness 
convinced me of the opinion I always had of him, viz., a true 
Christian and virtuous man. I must add that my dear brother 
in his eulogy made use of the same words. He said many 
beautiful things about him, and alluded to the family. He was 
the instrument in the hands of God of bringing to our holy faith 
many others besides. We have an old lady here whom he con- 
verted three years ago. Our large family have prayed much 
for him. Dear Sister, you may indeed rejoice and thank our 
good God, who has given you so good a father and gave him a 
long life to do good. I fear ere long I will be called upon to 
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make the same sacrifice, of my only dear and fond parent. My 
dear mother has not been well lately. The doctor said she will 
not last long. She is quite resigned, but sorry to leave us, par- 
ticularly her ever-loving and devoted son. It is needless to tell 
you what he has always been, and is still, thank God. He will 
sadly miss her; she is the same: when he is away she thinks 
every minute is a day. I believe dear mother is about your 
dear father’s age. Now I know you will pray for her and me 
too. So I will place you in the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
Mary. Good-by until I hear from you. 
SISTER 


A Famirny or Converts. 


Interesting Recollections revived by the Death of a Sister of Charity, 
Saturday, Feb. 11, 1893. 


Mary C. Dodge—known to all who have known anything of 
the Sisters of Charity at Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, New 
York, for many years past as Sister Maria—died suddenly at 
her home in the convent early on Sunday morning, January 15. 
She had for a year or two past occasional symptoms which might 
indicate some heart trouble, but nothing to impair her activity 
in her many responsibilities; and on Saturday she seemed to be 
in her usual health. But towards 4 o’clock in the morning some 
of the Sisters near her became aware that she was unwell, and, 
going to her, found the matter so serious that they sent for the 
chaplain, whose residence is in the Castle, hardly a hundred 
yards distant; but before he reached her bedside she was dead. 

Sister Maria was born in Onondaga County, New York, 
where her father was a wealthy and intelligent farmer, whom 
his neighbors, in recognition of his rank in the militia, called 
Colonel Dodge. 

He was, I believe, allied to the Dodge family now promi- 
nent in New York. He and his wife were devout Protestants, 
honest and full of charity, and when an Irish book-pedler, one 
stormy evening in 1836, chanced at their house, he was given 
shelter for the night. During the evening Mrs. Dodge became 
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alarmed on finding that most of his books were Catholic books, 
and that the pedler himself was a devout Catholic. But not 
for that was he refused shelter. She only sought to remove 
her children from his influence. In the morning, on his de- 
parture, the pedler presented a small book to each of the two 
children and went away. 

When the mother found the books were Catholic she put 
them away, out of sight of the children, in a bureau drawer. 
Here her husband found them and began to read them, and the 
more he read them the more was he surprised and interested to 
learn what the Catholic Church really was. And his wife was 
interested with him. He found in the books other advertise- 
ments of other Catholic books, and he sent for them and read 
them also. And the result was that Colonel Dodge and his wife 
made up their minds they must become Catholics. But there 
was no church and no priest nearer than sixty miles away. . 

And so, when Christmas was approaching, Colonel Dodge 
and his wife, in their own carriage, but in bleak winter weather 
and over very bad roads, drove the sixty miles to Utica that they 
might be at Mass on Christmas morning, and might be baptized 
into the Catholic Church on the anniversary of the birth of Our 
Lord. Colonel Dodge also arranged with the priest to visit his 
house and baptize the others who wished to be received into the 
Church. The sister and brother-in-law of Mrs. Dodge, and 
their two daughters and son, and others of the neighbors 
were thus received. When Bishop Hughes—made Bishop of 
New York in 1838—made his first visit to this part of his 
diocese, in 1839, he relates that he found sixteen converts in 
this little Catholic colony, who came to hear Mass in the chapel 
which Colonel Dodge had fitted up in his own house, opening 
with folding doors into his parlor. The nearest church and 
priest were still eighteen miles distant, but the priest occasion- 
ally came on week-days to say Mass and give the sacraments to 
Colonel Dodge’s family and neighbors. When Bishop Hughes 
returned to New York he wrote of his visit to Colonel Dodge’s 
house: “TI hardly spoke. I listened in silence and with secret 
emotion, wishing my own heart to share in all the feelings of 
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faith and joy which I saw abounding in theirs. I was reminded 
of the first Christians: they appeared and spoke as persons who, 
by special grace of God, had been put unexpectedly in possession 
of the heavenly treasures and were still in the freshness of their 
joy and gratitude.” 

It was in this house and under these influences that Mary 
C. Dodge had grown up. She entered the novitiate of the 
Sisters of Charity in February, 1853, while the Sisters were 
still in their house on Fifth Avenue and 107th Street, now in 
Central Park, New York, and she came with them to the new 
Mt. St. Vincent in 1859. In entering a religious life she re- 
tained her baptismal name of Mary, Latinized into Maria, and 
was always called Maria. She was early employed as teacher in 
the Girls’ Academy, and soon manifested unusual administrative 
ability. 

From 1865 to 1868 she was treasurer and member of the 
eouncil. She was subsequently made secretary of the corpora- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul at Mt. St. 
Vincent, and hher capacity for efficient work had been such that 
at the time of her death she was secretary of the whole com- 
munity in the archdiocese, including St. Vincent’s Hospital and 
the Foundling Asylum in New York, St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Yonkers, St. Vincent’s Retreat for the Insane at Harrison, St. 
Agatha’s Home for Destitute Children at Nanuet, ete. a 

Since the fall of 1877, in addition to all her other work, 
Sister Maria had been the Directress of the Academy for Girls 
at the Convent of Mt. St. Vincent. 

Oné of her nieces, the daughter of her brother Henry, 
graduated urider her charge with distinguished honor, 1878. 
Her father arid her mother both visited her at Mt. St. Vincent,’ 
but both have now been dead for a dozen years or more. 

Sister Maria always retained the simple, gracious manners 
and the devout spirit of her early rural home. She showed 
quick perception and much practical wisdom, as well as consider- 
ation for the opinions of others, in fulfilling the many secular 
charges entrusted to her. And to the writer—who had occasion 
to meet her more than once a week for over twenty vears and 
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often to discuss with her important interests under her care— 
Sister Maria seemed to add to her secular wisdom and suavity 
the cheerful confidence that she was always standing in the light 
and protection of God’s presence.—Catholic Record. 


A PEpDLER’s LEGaAcy. 


Interesting Reminiscences suggested by a Sister’s Death. How Deacon 
Dodge and his Family were converted to the True Faith a half century 
ago. Result of a Stranger’s Visit. 


A correspondent, “S. J.,” gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of Sister Maria Dodge, who died in Mt. St. Vincent’s, 
New York, last week, and corrects two erroneous statements 
made in connection with her death: 

“ Wasuineton, D. C. 

“ Sister Maria Dodge was not ‘ one of the Sisters who sepa- 
rated from Emmittsburg many years ago.’ She entered the 
convent in New York subsequently to the separation. She was 
not a daughter of the late Judge Dodge of Ohio: he was prob- 
ably her brother. Sister Maria was the daughter of Colonel 
Dodge, of Pompey Hill, New York State, and the youngest 
daughter of that gifted family, to whom God granted the grace 
of faith in a most remarkable manner. About half a century 
ago, on a cold and snowy night, far away in that little village 
of Pompey Hill, the Dodge family heard a knock at the door. 
On opening it a pedler stood without and asked for a night’s 
lodging. It was readily granted by this truly good family. In 
the course of the evening they discovered they were entertain- 
ing a Catholic. For a moment Mrs. Dodge felt as if she wished 
him to leave, but kindness prevailed over the horror of having 
such a guest. In the morning the good man left, and as 
a souvenir gave them a book—Milner’s ‘ End of Controversy.’ 
Mrs. Dodge read it, and, for the first time in her life, learned the 
true statement of Catholic doctrine. Faithful to grace, she went 
all the way to Utiea for books, and read and prepared herself 
to enter the Church. The first Catholic priest she ever met was 
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the one to whom she presented herself for baptism. Her 
husband was a deacon in the Presbyterian Church and 
a man of fine intellect. He read two years before he 
made up his mind to become a Catholic. When the church 
meeting was called to accept his resignation, it met at 
ten o’clock a.m. and did not close until near midnight. 
All day the doctrines of the Church were discussed, and this 
one day’s controversy resulted in about twenty conversions. 
Any one who ever had the privilege of knowing Colonel Dodge 
or his remarkable family can remember the fervor they ever 
evinced for the Church. Colonel Dodge himself, a man of 
dignified presence and great conversational powers, never 
wearied of the subject of religion. ‘In season and out of 
season ’ he dwelt on the theme which seemed to be ever present 
in his mind. And the pedler? In vain they sought for any 
trace of the one who called that night. In the little village of 
Pompey Hill fifty years ago surely some one would have noted 
the passage of a pedler; but no possible clue as to who he was 
or where he went could they discover, and more than once it 
has been suggested that they entertained on that winter night 
‘an angel unawares.’ 

“ Sister Maria was a very talented woman, and her saintly 
death was a fitting close to a saintly life. S. J.” 


LETTER OF SISTER 


An Account of the Conversion, as related by her Father. 


“T was on my way to Cazenovia with a sleigh-load of goods 
purchased in New York City. Directly in front of Mr. Dodge’s 
house my sleigh stuck fast in a snow-drift at about six o’clock 
one evening. Soon Mr. Dodge and his son came out and helped 
me out of the difficulty. He then invited me to stay over- 
night at his house, as it was growing dark and the road was so 
bad. After supper the conversation turning on religion, and 
some remarks having been made unfavorable to the Catholics, I 
declared I was a Catholic, though I did not know but I would 
be turned out of doors the next minute. Mr. Dodge brought 
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up many objections against Catholicity, which I answered to the 
best of my ability. He then spoke of Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 
I asked him if he had ever read the Answer to Fox’s ‘ Book of 
Martyrs.’ He replied that he did not know of the existence of 
such a book. I promised to send it to him with the answer to 
many of the Protestant works he mentioned. We talked on the 
same subject till after twelve p.m., when I retired. Next morn- 
ing I gave him Milner’s ‘ End of Controversy,’ which I had in 
my sleigh, and, after thanking him for his hospitality, con- 
tinued my journey. You may be sure I prayed hard for that 
family. Colonel Dodge read a number of controversial works 
which I sent him, besides Cobbett’s ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion’ and Bishop England’s ‘ Sermons.’ 

“Mrs. Dodge and the children entered the Church first. 
Colonel Dodge read a long time before he was entirely con- 
vinced of the truth of our holy religion.” 


Wuart SIstTer ’s Morner Totp Her. 


My mother said that Father Hayes, once pastor of old 
St. Mary’s, Syracuse, was a particular friend of my father, 
often visited the house, and in fact made the match between 
my parents. She often heard of the pedler who had been in- 
strumental in converting the Dodge family, but never dreamed 
he would be her future husband. 

From the Lynch family in Salina my mother heard that 
when Mrs. Dodge passed the foundation of the first Catholic 
church in Salina she raised her hands in holy horror, exclaim- 
ing in aecents of grief: “ My God! are the Papists coming so 
near us?” Further, that the night they gave hospitality to 
my father, fearing to retire with an Irishman, and, still worse, 
a Catholic, under her roof, she watched him through the key- 
hole, and was somewhat relieved to see him on his knees by 
the bed, saying his night prayers. I attribute the conversion 
entirely to the fervent prayers of my father. 

At the time St. Lucy’s Church, in Syracuse, was building, 
my mother wrote to me that Mrs. Wheaton had called to see 
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ther, so she at least did not believe that my father was an angel 
in disguise. ... Dear Father, I fear this is not satisfactory, but 
it is a long time since I have heard any conversation on 
the subject; therefore nearly all the particulars have passed 
from my memory. 

I would have written sooner, only I was waiting to see the 
Rosary. I send you my father’s picture, taken when he was 
between seventy and eighty years of age. When young he was 
considered rather well favored, having had black curly hair, 
dark blue eyes, a fine complexion, and bright color. My 
mother did not like the way Mrs. A. H. Dorsey pictured him. 

SIsTER 


SisTER to Rev. Dr. Lyncn. 


Dec. 17, 1895. 


Rev. J. 8S. M. Lynch, D.D. 


Dear Fatuer: Your letter with the enclosure was received 
in due season, and it is needless to say that I was deeply interested 
in all, particularly the letter of Sister . I enclose to 
you the article written by her at the time of Sister Maria 
Dodge’s death, which I happened to see in the New World of 
Chicago. I was more than surprised that the pedler had 
disappeared. However, I thought this was inserted for effect, 
never dreaming it was written in good faith and by a nun. 

My father often met the members of the Dodge family after 
their conversion, and was well acquainted with all of them. 
When I was a child Colonel Dodge called at our house, once at 
least, and my father often met him and had a talk with him out- 
side the church door whenever the grard old gentleman, 
Colonel Dodge, came to Syracuse to Mass, which was very 
seldom. One evening Dr. O’Hara, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Syracuse, related the whole account of the conversion to the 
congregation, stating at the close of his remarks that Colonel 
Dodge told him that he (Colonel Dodge) prayed every day for 
my father. I remember that Dr. O’Hara asked my father, a 
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few days afterwards, if he (Dr. O’Hara) told the story correctly. 
My father said: “ Yes; only I was stuck in the snow, and not 
in the mud as you stated.” 

Shortly after my father’ssecond marriage, which took place 
in 1848, a church fair was held in Salina. One of the daughters 
of Colonel Dodge kept the fair post-office, and sent to my father 
a letter containing this sentence: “ Your bread is buttered on 
both sides.” This was pretty correct, as my mother was always 
to him a congenial companion and efficient helpmate. 

Father often spoke in the highest terms of the different 
members of the family, and I think he must have visited them 
more than once instead of disappearing like an angel. In one 
sense he was their good angel, guiding them into the true fold, 
yet I am pleased you are investigating the matter and giving 
him credit for the good he was instrumental in accomplishing. 

My father lived for some years in Utica, and was a member 
of St. John’s Church in that city, and perhaps a slight sketch 
of his life will be of interest to you at this time. 

He was born in Ireland in 1800. When young he attended 
a parish school, where he acquired a fair knowledge of the three 
R’s and, what proved of much more value to him, a taste for 
solid reading. Coming to central New York in 1826, he was 
thrown among Protestants, and in 1835 he was married to a 
Protestant lady by Father Bradley. His first wife had seven 
or eight brothers, who were continually raising objections to 
Catholicity and doing all in their power to pervert their Catho- 
lic brother-in-law. Consequently my father, in self-defence, 
was obliged to read controversial works, and, as he had a good 
memory and loved especially to study the Bible, he often 
silenced them by quoting Scripture in support of his faith. 
Besides this he had read a considerable number of historical 
works. Therefore, when he met Colonel Dodge he was not the 
ignorant creature Mrs. A. H. Dorsey represented him to be 
when she wrote the “ Story of the Flemings.” 

T have often thought that my father was the true type of a 
Christian; he neither drank liquor nor used tobacco in any form, 
and I never knew him to tell an untruth, even in jest. He 
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often quoted these words: “ No lie is lawful or innocent; and 
no motive, however good, can excuse a lie.” He observed the 
abstinence and fasts of the Church, although his work was 
very laborious; and I have often known him in Lent, even after 
he had attained the age of sixty, to go to work with barely a cup 
of coffee for breakfast. 

He was never known to cheat his neighbor in any way; but, 
having more of the simplicity of the dove than the cunning of 
the serpent in his character, he was often swindled by sharpers, 
believing every one else to be as honest as he himself was. 

Though exceedingly fond of reading, he never cared for 
fiction. Sundays, after the services at the church, he devoted 
to reading the Bible and the Lives of the Saints. Every evening 
found him at home, reading aloud the Boston Pilot or Freeman’s 
Journal. He was very patriotic, and never hesitated to ex- 
press his opinions, being devoid of human respect. He took a 
lively interest in the affairs of the Church, and was a zealous 
member of St. Vincent de Paul’s Society. For all religion he 
had the greatest veneration, and often quoted in my presence 
these words: “ He that giveth his daughter in marriage doth 
well; but he that giveth her not doth better.” 

I would have remained a few years longer at home, to render 
him assistance, had he not been so solicitous lest I might lose 
my vocation. 

The Sisters said at the time that I owed this priceless boon 
to the prayers of my father. 

I enclose two letters that I received immediately after his 
death from two Sisters of Charity: Sister , who 
was Sister Servant of the House of Providence, and Sister 

, a sister of Rev. John Kennedy, of St. Lucy’s 
Church, Syracuse. They will give you some idea of his 
reputation. I have just finished reading your article in the 
Rosary, and like it all except my name, which please to omit 
in your pamphlet. Your account of my father’s first visit to 
Colonel Dodge does not exactly agree with what I heard in 
childhood; however, there is no material difference. I hope 
you will keep your promise of sending me a pamphlet; in fact, 
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I would like three or four, if they can be spared, as I would like 
to send them to some of my cousins, among the number 
two Dominicans, who will be delighted to have one. 

Now, dear Father, I close this long epistle, hoping it will be 
of some service to you; and, begging your prayers for my in- 
tention, I am 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
SistER 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


I do not know the date of my father’s visit. On account of 
hearing of the snow-drift, I always thought it was winter when 
my father stayed overnight, vet I do not know for certain. 

T do not remember the date of the baptism of Colonel Dodge, 
but I am sure that Mrs. Dodge was the first to be baptized. 

My father died March 8, 1883, aged eighty-three years. He 
was buried in old St. Mary’s Cemetery; a headstone marks his 
grave. 


I entered the community June 12, 1870. 

Please, dear Father, do not bring my name into publicity, 
as this would be, as you well know, contrary to the wishes of 
St. Vincent. 


SISTER 






























GLEANINGS FROM EARLY CATHOLIC JOURNALS. 


CoMMUNICATED BY Rev. James H. O’ Donne tt. 





I. A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SEE OF 
BALTIMORE. 


(From The Catholic Press, June 26, 1830.) 


“Upon the receipt of his bulls from Rome he [Bishop 
Carroll] immediately repaired to England, where his person and 
merits were well known; and presented himself for consecra- 
tion to the Right Rev. Dr. Charles Walmsley, Bishop of Rama, 
Senior Vicar Apostolic of the Catholic religion in this kingdom. 
By invitation of Thomas Weld, Esq., the consecration of the 
new bishop was performed, during a solemn High Mass, in the 
elegant chapel at Lulworth Castle, on Sunday, the 15th day of 
August, 1790, being the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary:! and the munificence of that gentleman omitted 
no circumstance which could possibly add dignity to so vener- 
able a ceremony. ‘The two prelates were attended by their 
respective assistant priests and acolytes, according to the rubrics 
of the Roman pontifical. The richness of their vestments, the 
music of the choir, the multitude of wax lights and the orna- 
ments of the altar concurred to increase the splendor of the 
solemnity, which made a lasting impression upon every be- 
holder. When the whole company was seated the following 
short address was delivered to the congregation by one of the 
assistant priests. 


“ 4 SHORT ADDRESS 


delivered August 15, 1790, in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, at 


the consecration of the Right Reverend Dr. John Carroll, ap- 
835 
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pointed first bishop of the newly erected See of Baltimore, in 
North America. 

“Our blessed Lord and Redeemer, having defeated the 
powers of hell by the triumph of the cross, formed to Himself a 
kingdom on earth, which was to consist of the chosen of every 
nation, because all nations were now become His own by right of 
conquest. The Sun of justice which rose from the East has, in 
its progress, enlightened every region of the globe; and the 
kingdom of Christ, the Church, under the government of His 
vicar and of pastors deputed by him, has successively embraced 
the whole world. Ages succeed ages, empires subvert em- 
pires, but the empire of Jesus Christ perseveres ever one and 
the same, ever persecuted and ever conquering; because all 
human revolutions are entirely subservient to it: and the forma- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ is the ultimate object of the 
whole dispensation of Providence in the government of this 
world. Never, perhaps, was this truth more sensibly evinced 
than in the late violent convulsions by which the hand of the 
Almighty has dismembered the great British Empire, and has 
called forth into existence a new empire in the Western world, 
the destinies of which, we trust, are founded in His tenderest 
mercies. For, although this great event may appear to us to 
have been the work, the sport of human passions, yet the earliest 
and most precious fruit of it has been the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ, the propagation of the Catholic religion, 
which, heretofore fettered by restraining laws, is now enlarged 
from bondage, and is left at liberty to exert the full energy of 
divine truth. Already is Catholicity extended to the utmost 
boundaries of the immense continent of America. Thousands 
are there earnestly demanding Catholic instructors. And all, 
penetrated with reverence for the Apostolical See of St. Peter, 
have concurred to demand from his successor a Catholic prelate 
whose knowledge and whose zeal may establish the faith of 
Peter in those extensive countries. 

“<Tt is to be observed that if Britain infected them with 
error, we have the consolation to know that their Catholicity is 
also derived immediately from us; and as we in former ages 
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received the faith of Rome from the great St. Gregory and our 
apostle, St. Austin, so now, at the interval of twelve hundred 
years, our venerable prelate, the heir of the virtues and labors 
of our apostles, will this day, by commission from the successor 
of St. Gregory, consecrate the first father and bishop of the new 


‘Church, destined, as we confide, to inherit these benedictions 


which the first called have ungratefully rejected. Glorious is 
this day, my brethren, for the Church of God, which sees new 
nations crowding into her bosom; glorious for the prelate-elect, 
who goes forth to conquer these nations for Jesus Christ, not 
by the efforts of human power, but in the might of those 
weapons which have ever triumphed in this divine warfare. He 
is not armed with the strength of this world, but he is power- 
ful in piety, powerful in zeal, powerful in evangelical poverty 
and firm reliance on the protection of that God who sends him. 
Glorious is this event for his numerous spiritual children, to 
whom his virtues have long endeared him; comforting it is 
to us who have long been connected with him by the ties 
of education, profession and friendship; but in a special 
manner, my brethren, honorable and comforting is this solem- 
nity to his and our common benefactor, the founder of this holy 
sanctuary, which shall be revered through succeeding ages, even 
by churches yet unnamed, as the privileged, the happy spot 
whence their episcopacy and hierarchy took their immediate 
rise; and this precious distinction will be justly attributed to 
the protection and favor of the glorious Mother of God, whose 
house it is,* and through whose patronage all Christian churches 
are founded. On this her greatest solemnity, my brethren, it 
is your duty to implore the particular assistance of the great 
Queen of heaven; and, while you are edified by the solemn rites 
with which the Catholic Church consecrates her prelates, you 
will earnestly solicit the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
bishop-elect, that, like another Austin, he may worthily fulfil 
the extent of the apostleship to which he is called; and when 
you implore for him the sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit you 


*It was dedicated to the B. V. Mary. 
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will not fail to demand it through the intercession of her whom 
you daily salute “ Mother of Divine Grace.” 

“< Tn full confidence of her protection and blessing upon our 
ministry, we proceed to the solemnity of the consecration.’ ” 
















IT. THE LAST OF THE PENAL LAWS. 


(From The New Hampshire Patriot, Nov. 14. Copied from The American 
Celt, Nov. 23, 1850.) 











[The New Hampshire Constitutional Convention assembled at Concord 
on November 6, 1850. It was organized by the choice of General Franklin 
Pierce as President and Thomas J. Whipple as Clerk. The Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, who was a member of the Convention, declined the office of President. ] 











“ CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, 
“ Wepnespay, Nov. 13, 1850. 


“On motion of Mr. Parker, of Nashua, the Convention re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole on the report of 
the Committee on Property Qualifications and Religious Tests, 
Mr. Sawyer, of Nashua, in the chair. 

“ Religious Tests.—The first resolution, striking out all re- 
ligious tests, was taken up. ' 

“ Judge Woodbury made the following remarks: 

“< Mr. Chairman: Being opposed to the test, that some of 
our principal offices shall not be filled except by persons of the 
Protestant religion, I ask leave to offer a few reasons for it. I 
do it quite as much to vindicate our fathers in part for inserting 
it as myself for resenting it. Constitutions, it is conceded, 
ought to be durable instruments, being the great fundamental 
laws, passed by the people and lasting at times, as ours has, with- 
out a shadow of a change, for half a century; yet I am willing, 
when a provision like this becomes hostile to the tolerant spirit 
of the age and a more enlightened public opinion, to expunge it 
at once from our system of government. I do this, too, the 
more readily at the present moment in order to present another 
illustration to the world how easily laws and even constitutions 
where objectionable can be changed and rechanged in this fine 
country without a resort to violence and to measures treason- 
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able to public liberty and the safety as well as best interest of 
our blessed Union. Nor is it that I oppose religion, but sup- 
port it. I am neither deistic nor innovating rashly. 

“*QOn a little examination it will be found that this test 
crept into the constitution originally under a temporary im- 
pulse and without having any influence on the affairs of the 
State practically as they then stood. This is the vindication of 
our fathers. 

“*¢ Tradition says, and I probably had it in early life from 
the venerable parent of the member from Epping (Mr. Plumer) 
—that parent, the Nestor of the politicians of that generation 
and sole survivor of the Convention of 1771—that the provision 
was inserted in 1784 to repel taunts which had been flung out 
by some after the French alliance, that there was to be an alli- 
ance also with the French religion and the establishment of it 
here. The provision fell then stillborn, so few Catholics ex- 
isted in the State. But in 1791 the impropriety of retaining it 
on principle became so manifest that, after one or two in- 
effectual efforts, the Convention voted to erase it, and a ma- 
jority of the people concurred with them; yet, not being quite 
two-thirds, the provision remained, though against the will of a 
decided majority. 

“<The principle of the test was even then so odious that as 
Catholics increased since in the State, from a mere handful as 
then, another Convention would, I think, long ere this have been 
called for expunging this alone had they become numerous or 
had the test been much more than a brutum fulmen, or used 
practically to oppress them. If any soreness against Catholic 
persecutions of the Puritans abroad mingled with this and 
rendered prejudices stronger with some against erasing the 
test, they ought for more recent persecutions by Laud and the 
Episcopalians in England to have excluded them also. But it 
was right to exclude neither. Now, under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances, we have, and I trust will improve, the opportunity 
to do justice to all. 

“¢ There is now no dread of French influence or French re- 
ligion. The rights of all Christians at least to equal freedom 
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and power in our system of government have become a prac- 
' tical question, and should of course be settled on broad, en- 
lightened and humane principles. Fifty years, with their dis- 
cussions and researches and experiments, have poured a flood 
of light over the true nature of liberty of conscience and all its 
great safeguards. Let us then do what our fathers themselves 
would, if now living, under increased light and experience. 

“* How does the question stand under the republican prin- 
ciples of government? By them constitutions and laws are made 
more to protect rights than to confer them. They are made for 
protecting liberty, equality, conscience, property and life rather 
than to give most of these or to establish any particular set of 
religious opinions. This is not that religion is a minor concern 
and not, in some view, the greatest for an immortal being, but 
rather that religion is a concern between God and man, and 
seldom to be interfered with by governments. Such intolerant 
interference has caused oceans of blood to flow and millions to 
perish at the stake, and was one of the great causes which ex- 
pelled our fathers to a wilderness and the mercy of savage foes. 
The republican government afterwards established here should, 
if true to republican principles, shield all in their religious 
tenets, while conducting peacefully, and protect all in their pur- 
suits and worship, however different, while acting as good 
citizens, or it becomes suicidal and, like despotism, persecutes 
differences of opinions and introduces the grossest irregulari- 
ties. 

“ ¢ How does the question stand on the principles of our bill 
of rights ? 

“<Tt is forced to admit that each sect should enjoy, and it 
does now enjoy here, the privilege to hold property. If to hold 
that, why not to protect it by laws which each help to make? It 
concedes to each sect the right to sue for injuries to character, 
for injuries to children and wife, and to worship in freedom. 
Why not let them aid in legislating to protect all these? You 
hold out the husk, but withdraw the kernel. You allow firearms, 
but neither gunpowder nor lead to load them and make them ef- 
fective. In the bill of rights you pledge also to all sects equality, 
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but afterwards by this test you make all but Protestants un- 
equal. You promise entire freedom of conscience to all and 
treat it in the fourth article as so high a privilege as not to be in 
any way unalienable, and yet you leave others than Protestants 
defenceless as to it by disfranchising them from filling offices 
to secure it by legislation. 

“*Tt is contrary to the Declaration of Independence and of 
the very first article in your bill of rights, declaring all men 
equal. You do not thus give to all men equal privileges. It is 
also in the teeth of the same bill of rights to say one sect shall 
not be subordinate to another, and still disfranchise one or let 
one hold offices forbidden to others. It is likewise contrary to 
all sound experience and reason to say, as we do, that Catholics 
may vote but not be voted for, and that they may be well com- 
petent for one duty and not the other. So it is incon- 
sistent to say, as we do, that they may be jurors or judges yet 
not legislators; or agree, as we do in the Constitution of the 
Union, that Catholics may be fit and safe for members of Con- 
gress, Senators, Cabinet officers, yea Presidents, and yet de- 
nounce them as unfit and unsafe at home to represent one hun- 
dred and fifty polls in one of our small townships. It is, in truth, 
much like the great grievance which led to our revolution— 
taxation without representation. All others than Protestant 
sects are virtually deprived of representation, as they were made 
intelligible to the Legislature. Their opinions and wishes 
are unheard there from themselves. They are branded. 
They are driven forth, as with the mark of Cain, for servitude 
and ignominy. 

“¢ Why not as well explicitly say—and not do it covertly— 
that none but Protestants are fit for a republic? Why not say 
that Catholic Maryland is unfit? Catholic Ireland? Catholic 
Hungary? Catholic France? Why halt at half-way measures ? 
Why not say it is a mere creed in religious faith, and not the 
mind, heart, morals, which render men suitable for self-gov- 
ernment? Or that we establish government for the former 
alone, and not to secure liberty, character, property and life ? 

“¢Tndeed, this test debars man from what we allow to the 
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degraded African, as he is eligible here to hold offices as well as 
to vote. It seems often to have been overlooked, likewise, that 
these tests are restraints or chains on those who make them, as 
well as on others. The Protestant himself cannot now vote here 
for a Catholic any more than a Catholic vote for one, though 
the candidate may be on all hands confessedly the best qualified 
man for State Representative, Senator or Governor. 

“<Tf urged that the power to make such tests in constitu- 
tions exists, it is no more argument for the moral and political 
right to do it than it is because we have the naked power, that we 
have also the moral and political right to unite Church and 
State, create an inquisition, or, having stripped other sects of the 
privilege to hold offices, and go further and rob them of equal 
rights to earth, fire and water, and the same hopes and means 
for happiness both in time and eternity. One profession alone in 
business might on a like ground be admitted to sit in the Legis- 
lature, such as merchants and lawyers. While the present test 
continues it is with an ill grace we call other countries bigoted, 
which, like England, have emancipated Catholics and made con- 
tributions for their education. All their former fears as to 
their numbers or political principles have now become ground- 
less. In most Catholic countries Jesuitism is banished and the 
inquisition abolished, and the Pope himself has become quite a 
reformer and republican, and Catholics generally are not be- 
lieved in morals or the religious sentiment to be behind the age 
or the true standard for public liberty. What other sect shall 
throw at them the first stone? What one vindicate the present 
exclusion and not admit that if other than Protestant sects had 
a majority here these last should not also be stripped of power? 
and that our ancestors’ complaints of penalties and disfran- 
chisements were ill founded? It is doing what we have always 
censured in others. The error is that this exclusion concedes in 
principle that religion is to be regulated by a majority rather 
than the sincere conviction and conscience of each individual; 
or that only certain sects are moral and intelligent enough to 
exercise political power, which is fallacious and false under our 
systems of free schools and universal education; or that reason 
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and Providence cannot uphold correct principles without our 
feeble aid and our proscriptions; and that Deity or His adorable 
Son need persecution of some sects to sustain and render 
triumphant pure religion. So if it be insisted that one de- 
nomination must be better and more trustworthy than the rest 
—which may as well be done even among the Protestants—why 
not trust to that one alone, and proscribe all the rest, though 
Protestants? Which shall be that special favorite? So which 
one profession shall under a like system rule? 

“¢ What sect does Sidney or Locke or Jefferson or Madison 
think fit to be trusted with legislative power? How is this, too, 
in our neighboring republics? Do they thus ostracise a part? 
On the contrary, they had the experience of the revolution to 
aid them—by the Catholic Carrolls and Lafayettes—being 
moral and brave as the most Puritanical, and many others of 
the creed have fought side by side with us at Chippewa and 
Bridgewater, and under the walls of Mexico, and shown that 
their creed is not deserving proscription. In short, without 
going further into the question now, it seems to my mind not 
only unjust to other sects but not reputable to us as a people 
or to the age in which we live to retain this test longer.’ 

“Mr. Parker, of Nashua, said he was on the committee 
which drafted the resolution, and he should not have said any- 
thing but that it might perhaps appear from the honorable 
gentleman’s speech that there was opposition to the resolution. 
He supposed there was entire unanimity on the subject. 

“Mr. Robinson, of Salisbury, made the following remarks: 

“¢Mr. Chairman: I ask the indulgence of the committee 
while I make a correction of the report of the debate yesterday 
in Committee of the Whole convention. I am reported as 
stating that I “objected to the phraseology of the section as it 
now stands (‘ rightly grounded on evangelical principles,’ etc.) 
for the very reason given by the gentleman from Hanover in its 
favor.” In the connection in which my remarks stand, I am 
made to object to the phraseology because the word evangelical 
means Christian, as stated by the gentleman from Hanover, 
Prof. Sanborn, who stated in substance that if the amendment 
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prevailed (Mr. Bell’s, of Guilford) all men of all creeds might 
come here and enjoy equal privileges with us. It was for this 
precise reason that I advocated the amendment—that our con- 
stitution might be broad enough to cover all men of all religious 
creeds. If the remarks went abroad as reported, and without 
correction, they would represent me as being an enemy to 
Christianity; while it is known, to my constituents at least, that 
I am not only a believer in Christianity, but an evangelical and 
orthodox believer; but at the same time I am in favor of all 
men, equally with myself, enjoying the rights of conscience.’ 

“The resolution abolishing all religious tests was unani- 
mously adopted.” 


(From The American Celt, Nov. 16, 1850.) 


“ New HampsuireE REDEEMED. 
“ Concorp, N. H., Monday, Nov. 11. 


“Tn the Convention to-day, when the sixth article of the Old 
Bill of Rights was read authorizing the Legislature ‘ to make 
adequate provision, at their own expense, for the support and 
maintenance of PpuBLic Protestant teachers of piety, religion 
and morality’ : 

“Mr. Pierce,* of Concord, proposed to Judge Woodbury 
to renew his motion to strike out the word ‘ Protestant’ in the 
sixth article, which he did, and the word was stricken out. 

“We have not been disappointed in the hope that Wood- 
bury and Pierce would efface the invidious distinction so long 
retained, and only retained, by New Hampshire.” 


III. THE DIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS. 


(Written for The Catholic Press, December 4 and 11, 1830.) 


That section of ancient Louisiana which at present forms the 
State of Missouri was formerly known under the name of Upper 
Louisiana, and also under that of Illinois. The first white settlers 
of this country were of French descent, and came immediately 


* Franklin Pierce (President). 
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from Canada. They generally chose the best bodies of land on 
the Mississippi and other rivers, and enclosed their fields with 
one common fence; not far from their common fields they 
located their houses, which form beautiful villages. They all 
professed the Catholic religion, and were always anxious to pro- 
vide for a place of worship. To this end in every village a lot of 
ground, either given by the Government or provided by the 
settlers themselves, was reserved for the erection of a church, 
the residence of the clergyman, and a graveyard. As the 
greatest part of the settlers came from Canada, the new parishes 
and congregations that were formed in Upper Louisiana, or 
Illinois, were under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Quebec; from him were sent the missionaries; from him they 
received their spiritual powers, and some of them were ap- 
pointed by him his vicars-general for the immediate govern- 
ment of this part of the diocese. In the year 1763 Upper and 
Lower Louisiana were ceded to Spain; from that period the 
spiritual jurisdiction was exercised in these provinces by the 
Spanish prelates, viz., by the Bishop of Cuba and the then 
Bishop of New Orleans. The diocese comprehended the two 
Louisianas and the two Floridas. Bishop Pegnalvere * was the 
first bishop of that see; but some time before the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States he was translated to another see 
in the American dominions of Spain, and the diocese was gov- 
erned by apostolic vicars. In 1802, after the cession of Louis- 
iana to the United States, the venerable Bishop Carroll was ap- 
pointed administrator of the Diocese of New Orleans, and to 
him succeeded the Right Rev. Dr. DuBourg as administrator, 
and who, in 1815, was consecrated Bishop of New Orleans at 
Rome. In 1818 this prelate came to St. Louis with a number 
of priests and voung clergymen, and greatly promoted the in- 
terests of religion, filled the vacancies of the parishes with ex- 
cellent clergymen, founded a clerical seminary in Missouri, a 
college in St. Louis, a monastery for the education of young 
ladies in Florissant, etc. However, his presence being wanted 


* Pefialver. 
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in New Orleans and Louisiana, whither he had previously sent a 
number of clergymen, he left St. Louis and took up his residence 
in the city of New Orleans. “At his request, on the 14th of 
July, 1823, the Right Rev. Joseph Rosati, who was Superior of 
the Diocesan Seminary at the Barrens, and who had, the 13th 
of August, 1822, been appointed Bishop of Tanagra, in partibus 
infidelium, was selected by Pope Pius VII. coadjutor to the 
Bishop of New Orleans, to reside in Missouri, and administer 
the upper part of the diocese. In 1826, July 18, on the resig- 
nation given by Bishop DuBourg, the former Diocese of New 
Orleans was divided in two, and the see of St. Louis erected by 
Pope Leo XII., and Bishop Rosati appointed administrator of 
both dioceses. , Finally Dr. Rosati, on the 20th of March, 1827, 
was appointed by Pope Leo XII. first Bishop of St. Louis. This 
diocese contains the State of Missouri, the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, with all the other territories west of the Missouri as far as 
the Pacific. That part also of Illinois which borders the Mis- 
sissippi is under the spiritual care of the Bishop of St. Louis, 
The following are the parishes or congregations of the diocese: 
In the State of Missouri—St. Louis, the residence of the Bishop; 
Carondelet or Vide-Poche, St. Ferdinand or Florissant, St. 
Charles on the Missouri, Dardennes, Cote sans Dessein, Portage 
des Sioux, Vielle Mine and Mine 4 Burton, Mine a la Motte, St. 
Geneviéve, St. Mary at the Barrens, New Madrid—13. In the 
State of Illinois—Fever River Mines, Sangamo Settlements, 
Cahokias, Prairie du Rocher, Kaskaskias, Chura, English and 
other neighboring settlements—7. In the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, the Post of Arkansas—1. 

1. St. Louis.—In this town, which is the most populous and 
thriving of the State of Missouri, the number of Catholics is far 
above that of any other denomination, being about three thou- 
sand. It was founded by M. Pierre de la Clade Lingueste; on the 
15th of February, 1764, he cut the first trees on the spot where 
the city now stands. A lot of ground was reserved for the 
church, but two years after the settlement was begun the church 
was not yet built; Mass was occasionally said and the sacraments 
administered under a tent by the parish priest of Cahokias. In 
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1770 the church was finished, which was a strong and heavy 
frame building; it was blessed by the parish priest of Kaskaskias 
on the 24th of June, 1770, under the invocation of St. Louis. 
In 1774 St. Louis had a residing pastor; the inhabitants of the 
new village came from Fort de Chartres, Kaskaskias and Ca- 
hokias. They have been attended by the following clergymen: 
J. L. Meurin, a Jesuit, pastor of Cahokias, from 1766 to 1769; 
F. Gibaubt, first pastor of Kaskaskias and vicar-general of the 
Bishop of Quebec, from 1770 to 1772; F. Valentin, first resident 
pastor of St. Louis, from 1772 to 1775; F. Hilaire, Capuchin 
friar, pastor of St. Louis and proto-notary apostolic, in 1776; 
F. Bernard, a Capuchin friar, pastor of St. Louis from 1776 to 
1789; Le Dru, pastor from 1789 to 1793; F. B. Didier, pastor 
from 1793 to 1799; F. Janin, pastor from 1800 to 1804; 
Thomas Flynn, pastor from 1806 to 1808; several Trappist 
monks from 1809 to 1811; F. Savine, pastor of Cahokias, was 
entrusted also with the parish of St. Louis from 1812 to 1817. 

In 1814, for the first time, a bishop was seen in St. Louis, 
when the sacrament of confirmation was administered, as well 
as in the other parishes of this section. The Right Rev. B. J. 
Flaget had been requested by Archbishop Carroll and by Dr. 
DuBourg, administrator of the Diocese of New Orleans, to visit 
this part of the country. The apostolic Bishop of Bardstown 
went through all the parishes and villages, performing with his 
usual unremitting zeal the functions of an humble missionary. 
The fruits of his labor were astonishing, and his memory is held 
in benediction by the Catholics of this section. 

During Bishop DuBourg’s residence in St. Louis the Catho- 
lic inhabitants felt the advantages of receiving pious instruc- 
tion in both the French and English languages. In the year 
1818 the Catholics had increasedconsiderably by emigration from 
several parts of the United States. The zealous Bishop found 
some worthy codperators in the clergymen who had accompanied 
him from Europe. The Very Rev. Felix de Andreis, of the 
Congregation of the Mission, his vicar-general, a man of ex- 
tensive learning and conspicuous virtues, will long be regretted 
by our brethren. He died at the age of forty-three and in the 
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third year of his apostolic labors on these missions. The Rev. 
Mr. Niel from 1818 to 1825 devoted himself to the care of this 
parish with great success and to the satisfaction of all the in- 
habitants, assisted by the Rev. Ed. Saulnier, who, since the de- 
parture of Mr. Niel for Europe, where he has not as yet 
recovered his health, has borne the whole weight of this ex- 
tensive congregation, and edified the city by his virtues. The 
administration of the Diocese of Louisiana and the care of the 
Diocesan Seminary of the Barrens had prevented Bishop Rosati 
from fixing his permanent residence in St. Louis. But the ap- 
pointment of the Right Rev. Dr. De Nekere to the See of New 
Orleans, and the arrival of the Rev. J. B. Torretore from Rome 
to exercise the important duty of Superior of the Seminary of 
St. Mary at the Barrens, have removed every obstacle, and 
Bishop Rosati has it at present in his power to reside in St. 
Louis. 

In 1819, the old frame church being too small for the con- 
gregation, a spacious brick building was erected at great ex- 
pense. The zeal of the Bishop and the generous efforts of the 
inhabitants were not crowned with the success which they de- 
served. The building, though not entirely finished, has been 
dedicated to sacred use. Arrangements are now making to 
build a new one, and it is confidently expected that the numer- 
ous and respectable body of Catholics in this city will soon have 
a spacious and beautiful church. 

As the Catholic population in St. Louis is composed of 
American and French, the sermons and instructions are given in 
the English and French languages. Rev. Mr. Saulnier is the 
priest now residing with the Bishop, with two young:clergy- 
men. The Rev. A. Lutz is charged with the care of several 
distant congregations, and occasionally visits some of the Indian 
tribes. 

St. Louis is blessed with three religious establishments— 
the Monastery of the Sacred Heart, the College of the Jesuits, 
and Mullamphy Hospital of the Sisters of Charity. 

The Monastery of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart was 
founded by John Mullamphy, who gave to the Ladies a large 
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brick building, with twenty-five acres of ground, within the 
limits of the city of St. Louis. The object of this donation is 
the education of a certain number of poor orphan girls, who are 
received and maintained by the institution, to every one of 
whom the generous founder grants ten dollars on their entering 
the institution, and five every year. There are twelve Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart under the direction of Madame Duchesne, 
their Superior; besides the orphans, the Ladies keep a charitable 
school, where upwards of eighty girls are instructed daily. 
They have besides a boarding-school for young ladies, who are 
taught the most accomplished branches of education. The 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart came from France in the year 1818, 
at the request of Bishop DuBourg; they were only five in 
number. Their first establishment was made in Florissant. 
These Ladies, whose principal object is the education of young 
women, have proved so useful that there are now six houses— 
three in Missouri and three in Louisiana; the present number 
of the religious ladies who reside in the different houses is 
upwards of sixty, of whom, besides the five who formed the 
first colony, seven more have been received from France, while 
the others (nearly fifty) are young ladies, natives of the United 
States, principally of Missouri and Louisiana, who have joined 
the society to perpetuate the blessings of a virtuous and accom- 
plished education. In 1822 they formed their second establish- 
ment in Grand Coteau, Opelousas, Louisiana. They are in- 
debted for this house to the generosity of Mr. Charles Smith 
and Mrs. Mary S. Smith, his widow. In 1826 the spacious and 
beautiful house of St. Michael, in St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
was built by a liberal subscription of the Catholic clergy of 
Louisiana, and of a great number of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring parishes. That of St. Louis, erected in 1827, has 
been mentioned above. Their fifth establishment was made in 
1828 in the Parish of Assumption, Bayou la Fourche, Louisiana. 
It is chiefly indebted to the liberal donation of 160 acres of 
land made by Mr. Warcine Landry, and to the exertions of the 
Rev. J. Bigeschi, then parish priest of Assumption, who en- 
larged the buildings and fitted them for their purpose. Their 
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sixth and last establishment was made in the town of St. Charles, 
Mo., near the beautiful stone church erected by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus in 1828. The Superior-General and the 
mother house of the institute are in Paris, which prove a great 
advantage to the several institutions they have in Missouri and 
Louisiana, as they receive great assistance in being supplied 
with able and experienced teachers. 

Mullamphy Hospital is another religious and charitable es- 
tablishment which reflects honor on humanity and religion in 
the city of St. Louis. It is directed and attended by four 
Sisters of Charity obtained from St. Joseph’s mother house in 
Maryland. The building cannot at present accommodate more 
than twenty patients. These are received gratis, and attended 
with that tender and affectionate care which religion only can 
inspire. We are indebted also for this charitable institution to 
the liberal and generous piety of John Mullamphy. In 1828 
this gentleman gave the extensive lot where the hospital now 
stands, with the house upon it, and furnished what was neces- 
sary for the immediate reception of the sick and of the Sisters; 
paid all the expenses of the journey of the Sisters and the gentle- 
man who accompanied them from Emmittsburg to St. Louis, 
and gave besides another lot in the city of St. Louis with 
four houses for the support of the Sisters and of the hos- 
pital, yet disclaimed every title of superiority or control over 
the establishment. The name of Mullamphy Hospital, given 
to the establishment, was the only token which the gratitude of 
the Sisters and the director of the hospital were permitted to 
give to its generous founder; nor has his generosity as yet been 
exhausted by so many deeds of charity. The institution has 
always found in him a true father, ever ready to lend succor 
and assistance, and, as a new building is now in contemplation, 
a very respectable sum has been offered by Mr. Mullamphy for 
this purpose also. Such generosity should be made known to 
posterity, as the present generation can hardly appreciate suff- 
ciently such acts of munificence. 

2. St. Louis’ College.—The College of St. Louis com- 
menced its operations on the 2d of November, 1829. This es- 
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tablishment was formed agreeably to the desire of the Right 
Rev. Bishop DuBourg, who, previously to his departure from 
the United States, selected and ceded to a Father of the Society 
of Jesus the lot on which it stands. The worthy prelate antici- 
pated from such an institution the most beneficial effects towards 
the moral and civil instruction of the youth of a considerable 
part of the diocese, and longed with impatience to see his design 
carried into execution. His desire was supported by the wishes 
of his virtuous successor, the Right Rev. Dr. Rosati, and Provi- 
dence at length procured the means to raise the necessary build- 
ing. By the aid of some of the most respectable citizens of St. 
Louis the sum of three thousand dollars was collected in that city 
and its vicinity. The building is of brick, 50 feet by 40, and 
four stories high, including the basement. Its site is one of 
the handsomest about St. Louis. It is healthy, enjoys on three 
sides the comforts arising from spacious fields, and, while it is 
at a convenient distance from the more thickly inhabited parts 
of the city, it offers an easy access to the pupils who frequent it. 
Six professors are actively engaged in the various duties of an 
English and classical education, and upwards of one hundred 
students are entrusted to their care. The Rev. Father P. 
Verhaegen is president. 

3. St. Charles.—St. Charles is a town very pleasantly situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Missouri River, about thirteen 
miles from St. Louis. It was settled under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment by French emigrants from Canada in the year 1782. 
Most of its inhabitants were for several years engaged in the 
Indian trade, and few were then considered to be in easy cir- 
cumstances. On a lot of ground granted by the Government 
to the Catholic Church a log building was raised in the year 
1792, where the divine mysteries were celebrated by the rever- 
end gentlemen of St. Louis, St. Genevieve, Florissant, or 
Portage de Sioux, who occasionally, and some of them regu- 
larly once a month, visited the place till the year 1828, when 
two priests of the Society of Jesus were there permanently 
stationed, a new and spacious church of stone having been built 
by the exertions of the Fathers of the same society. The rev- 
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erend gentlemen who visited and attended this parish before 
the erection of the new church were J. B. Didier, S. F. Lasson, 
J. Maxwell, Thos. Flynn, M. J. Dunand, Urbain, Richard, Ac- 
quaroni, P. G. Zimmerand, C. F. Vanquickenborne, P. Verhae- 
gen. The Rev. P. J. De Smet, S.J., and F. L. Verreydt, S.J., are 
at present the residing missionaries. There is at St. Charles a 
convent of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, superintended by 
Madame Lucille. In 1828 they opened a boarding-school and 
also a day school, which is attended by upwards of forty pupils. 
The free school for boys, commenced in the same year, is taught 
by Mr. Henry Reiselman, a brother of the Society of Jesus; in 
it thirty-six youths are instructed in all the branches of litera- 
ture which are considered to form an English education. In 
this congregation there are about 600 Catholics, the majority 
of whom are French. It may be added that there are not 
twenty persons known who do not frequent the sacraments. 

4. Portage de Sioux.—This is a village situated on the 
southern bank of the Mississippi, a few miles above the mouth 
of the Missouri River, and twenty-four miles from St. Louis; 
with one or two exceptions it is inhabited by French Canadians, 
who settled there in the year 1798. It was only in the year 
1813 that a log building was raised to answer the purpose of a 
church, on a fine lot of ground granted by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. This congregation has had but one resident priest yet, 
the Rev. John Baptist Acquaroni. It is now attended by the 
reverend gentlemen of St. Charles. The zeal and piety of the 
inhabitants are truly exemplary. It is thought that there are 
about 400 Catholics in this place and its immediate vicinity. 

5. Dardennes.—The church of this small village, so called 
after a little river which flows through it, was built of logs in 
the year 1819. It is attended by the Fathers residing at St. 
Charles, from which it is only nine miles distant. The number 
of Catholics in this very fervent congregation hardly exceeds 
one hundred. Besides the aforesaid congregations the above- 
mentioned Fathers visit thrice a year the following places: 
First, on the Mississippi, Eroye and its vicinity; Louisiana, 
New London, Palmyra—in all of them there are 303 Catholics. 
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Second, on the Missouri, Hancock-prairie and its vicinity, 
Maramec, Boonville, Fulton, Cote sans Dessein, Jefferson, 
Columbia, Franklin—in which stations 227 Catholics reside. 

6. St. Ferdinand or Florissant.—This town was laid off in 
a most pleasant part of the country, fifteen miles from St. Louis, 
in the year 1794, and settled by French emigrants from 
Canada. The Spanish Government granted also a lot of 
ground for the purpose of building a church, and a few years 
afterwards one of wood was erected thereon. It was attended 
for several years by the Rev. Messrs. Didier and Lasson from 
St. Louis, and afterwards by the Rev. Fathers Urbain and 
Dunand, of the Order of Trappists. To these succeeded the 
Rev. Mr. Delacroix, who in the year 1821 built there a hand- 
some brick church, the interior of which is not as yet finished. 
In the year 1823, at the special request of the Right Rev. Dr. 
DuBourg and the Rev. Mr. Delacroix, the Rev. Fathers Van- 
quickenborne and Timmermans took charge of the congrega- 
tion and opened at the same time, under Government patronage, 
a seminary for the education of Indian youths, whose number 
sometimes amounted to thirty. The Fathers now intend to 
transfer this seminary to another place more suitable to their 
vows. The actual missionaries at this place are the Rev. C. F. 
Vanquickenborne, S.J., and the Rev. J. Van Assche, S.J. 
The number of Catholics is thought to be 480. The paschal 
communions in all the above-mentioned places did not reach 
200 in 1824. In 1830 there have been 950. To the church 
of this place is annexed a beautiful brick building of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart. It is at present partly occupied by the 
novices of that religious order, and recently a boarding-school 
on the most accommodating terms has been opened there, and 
will, it is hoped, spread more widely in the progress of time the 
happy effects of the fostering care of those Ladies. This estab- 
lishment has been productive of much real good in the cause of 
religion. 


REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, THE ONLY 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 


Tue following copies of original documents will be of in- 
terest to the future historian of the Catholic Church in this 
country. They relate to one of our most distinguished Catho- 
lic priests—to the only one ever elected by Congress to be its 
chaplain. 

His certificate of baptism is as follows: 

“ Le vingt deux du mois de Novembre de |’an mil huit cent 
un, est né Charles Constantin fils legitime de Louis Pise et de 
Marguerite Gamble, et fut baptise le vingt de Decembre méme 
année que cy dessus et fut tenu par Marsollan Généres et par 
Marguerite Mury qui ont signé avec nous 4 Annapolis le 20 


Decembre 1801. 
[Signé ] VFRGNES prétre. 


“ Mary GENERES-MARAINE, 

“TJ. Constantin M. GeniREs-PARAIN.” 

Thirty-one years after his baptism the Rev. Charles Con- 
stantine Pise, D.D., named in the above-copied certificate, re- 
ceived the following note from the official whose duty it was to 
send it: 

“ OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
“ December 11, 1832. 

“Sir: Agreeably to the order of the day, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the election of a chaplain to Congress on their part 
for the present session, and on counting the ballots it appeared 
that you were duly elected. 

“T am respectfully 
“ Your obedt. servt., 
“ Wa tter LowRIie. 
“Rev. Cuartes C. Piss, 


“ Chaplain to Congress.” 
354 
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It appears from this that Congress sixty-eight years ago was 
less bigoted than it is now. For I doubt if any Catholic clergy- 
man could be elected chaplain to Congress in these days. 

But Dr. Pise’s culture, gentleness and learning disarmed 
enemies and made every man of distinction his friend. 

Ten years later, in 1842, when he was going to Europe, he 
received the following letter from President Tyler: 


“To the Envoys and other Ministers of the U. States to the 
European States and Kingdoms: 

“The Reverend Constantine C. Pise visits Europe on an 
embassy connected with the Church of which he is a distin- 
guished minister. I have known him for some years, and enter- 
tain for him the most friendly and respectful regard, and com- 
mend him to your kindest attentions and most hospitable treat- 
ment. 

“ Joun Ty Ler. 

“ Wasuineton Crry, July 26, 1842.” 


It was probably during this trip that Dr. Pise met the cele- 
brated Irish temperance advocate, Father Theobald Mathew, 
who in 1846 wrote him the following ‘etter: 


“Cork, September 9th, 1846. 
“V. Rev. Dear Dr. Pise: 

“ Presuming on your kindness, both to myself and my coun- 
trymen, I take the liberty to introduce to you my young friend, 
Nicholas Fitzpatrick. He is a youth respectably connected, 
well educated, virtuous and religious. 

“ Allow me to earnestly solicit for him the aid of your in- 
fluence. 

“Pardon me for giving this letter of introduction, and be- 
lieve me, 

“ With highest respect, 
“'V. Rev. Dear Doctor, 
“ Your devoted friend, 
“THEOBALD Matuew.” 
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A short note from Jerome Bonaparte (“ Plon-Plon ”) shows 
the Doctor in friendly correspondence with Napoleon the 
Third two years after the coup d’état: 


“ Paris, August 13th, 1854. 
“ Revd. and Dear Sir: 

“ Your favor of the 26th July reached me yesterday, as also 
a letter which it enclosed for the Emperor. 

“His Majesty is absent from Paris at present, and as he is 
not expected here for some weeks I have thought it best to send 
your letter to him p. mail to Biarritz, where he is now staying 
for the benefit of the health of the Empress. I doubt not but 
that it will safely reach its destination. 

“T remain, Rev. and Dear Sir, 
“ Very truly yours, 
“J. N. Bonaparte.” 


“ Revd. Cus. Constantine Pisr, D.D.” 


Besides these letters I have seen and read the travelling 
letter of the Doctor given to him by» Jacobus, Arch. Balt. 
(Archbishop Whitfield), and signed by Ed. Damphoux, 8.T.D., 
secretarius. A peculiarity of this letter is that both the Arch- 
bishop and his secretary forgot to date it! But we can ap- 
proximate the date by noticing the celebret on the back of the 
letter by Archbishop de Quelen, of Paris, on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1831. 

Serafino Ruggieri, notary public in Rome in January, 
1832, still lives in his lengthy and verbose attestation of the fact 
that the Doctor had properly received his title on the 27th of 
January, 1832. Other titles of honor were conferred on him 
by Salvator Dux Sfortia Czesarinus, princeps Sabellus perettus 
Montalteis Cabrera, Bobadilla de Comitibus, magnas Hispania- 
rum prime classis; princeps Romanus, et sacri Romani imperii; 
XVIII. Comes S. Florac, princeps Cynthiani et Venafri, Comes 
Cinchioni, et Celani; Dux Marsorum, Signi, Civitatis nove, 
Genestre et Turricelle, and of a dozen other noble titles end- 
ing with Populique Romani perpetuus gonfalonerius, etc., ete. 
He gives a diploma: “ Illmo Dno Carolo Constantino Pise 
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Americano 8. Theologie doctori, Equiti aurate militis, et 
Sacri Palatii, Auleque Lateranensis Comiti Palatino nuncu- 
pato.” 

A few of our American priests have received titles of honor 
from European sources, but none of them except Dr. Pise, so 
far as I can learn, was a Knight of the Sacred Palace and a 
Count Palatine. 

Looking over these old documents I found others more inter- 
esting still. They are works in prose and poetry written by the 
Doctor but never published. I mention three of these espe- 
cially. They are three poems. One, “Celara, a poem of 
the fifteenth century,” is quite long and was composed at Rome, 
as the Doctor tells on the first page of his work. He does not 
give the date. The other is a drama entitled “ Montezuma.” 
It is in three acts and was finished “ January 10, 1824,” and 
the prologue was written “Sunday night, January 11, 1829.” 
The third is a Latin poem on the death of Pius VII. It con- 
tains sixty-eight lines. This is not the place for poetry, but of 
the learned historians who control these pages I shall ask per- 
mission to quote a few of the first lines. 


“In mortem Pii Pontificis VII. 
Elegia. 


Hei mihi! quid septem, pia Roma, caligine colles 
Obnubit, tanta tristitiaque tegit! 

Non solito strepitant pullati murmure vici, 
Cuncta silent; lites conticuere fori 

Leta fuere olim qusecumque videntur in urbe 
Ruraque vicina gramine lta simul.” 


No secular priest in this country since Dr. Pise has equalled 
him as a writer of smooth Latin verse or correct Latin prose, or 
as a writer of polished English prose and poetry. The blood 
and the spirit of the race of Dante told in his style: he must 
have studied the “ Vita Nuova,” and imitated the beautiful 
simplicity of its diction. j 





THE FOUNDATION OF THE DOMINICAN PROVINCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Szconp Paper.) 
By A. I. pv P. Cotemay, B.A. 


At the conclusion of the previous article we left Father 
Fenwick and his fellow-laborers on the eve of their departure 
for America. While the travellers were still on the ocean Father 
Concanen was employing all his influence at Rome to regularize 
the canonical situation and to assure the future of the new 
mission. He addressed to the Propaganda a request for the 


powers desired by Fenwick, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 


To His Holiness Pope Pius VII. 

Most Hoty Farner: Father Dominic Fenwick, of the Order 
of Preachers, Province of England, a native of North America, 
humbly sets before your Holiness that, moved by the desire to 
propagate the holy Catholic faith in his native land, where there 
is great lack of evangelical laborers, he has gone thither with 
another religious of his Order and Province, provided with the 
permission of his superiors and greatly encouraged by Mgr. 
John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing there a new province of the aforesaid Order of 
Preachers, whose members shall be employed in the missionary 
work of that country. The petitioner, being joint heir of his 
father’s considerable property, and aided by his relations and 
friends endowed with wealth, is confident of success in the 
design of opening a novitiate and also a college or school for the 
education of Catholic youth. Wherefore he begs your Holi- 
ness graciously to concede to him all faculties necessary and op- 
portune for the foundation of the said new province, and for 
the establishment of a novitiate as well as may be, having regard 
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to the conditions of a non-Catholic country, and following the 
precedent of the concessions made to Father Egan, of the Friars 
Minor Observant, in analogous circumstances in the month of 
June last. 


(Endorsed :) 

December 4, 1804. Referred to the Very Rev. Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Order of Preachers, who is to report on it and give 
his opinion. 

Dominic, Archbishop of Myra, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 


With only a day’s delay, Father Gaddi wrote back as follows: 


Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND REVEREND Lorp: Nothing could be 
more conformable to the object of our Order than the 
establishment of religious in a place which has need of 
Catholic teaching and preaching. Many Dominican Prov- 
inces have been founded at different times in the manner 
proposed by Father Dominic Fenwick for North America; of 
these the two provinces of Great Britain are still, and that of 
Armenia was not long since, flourishing, founded in precisely 
the same manner as that outlined by Father Dominic afore- 
said. It will therefore be a great consolation to the Order to 
see a new province erected with apostolic faculties, which shall 
employ itself wholly in the conversion of non-Catholies and in 
the sanctification of the faithful; and I, in the name of the 
Order over which I preside, beg your Grace to obtain the afore- 
said erection of a province, and the faculties required to form 
novitiates as far as may be done in partibus infideliwm—things 
which lie outside the limits of my authority. I will then in- 
stitute a superior ad interim, and subsequently the first pro- 
vincial, as belongs to my office, reserving to the future General 
Chapter the choice of a name and a protector for the new 
province, the fixing of the duration of the provincial’s office, 
his position in General Assemblies, and such other things as 
have always fallen within the jurisdiction of our General 
Chapters. ... 


The Propaganda could not but be favorable to the estab- 
lishment of the Order in a country whose bishop was always 
crying out for more evangelical laborers. Still, in spite of its 
desire to meet Concanen’s wishes, it would not depart from its 


traditional rules of procedure. According to these, no founda- 
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tion of regulars was to be begun without the preliminary appro- 
bation of the diocesan. The Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal 
Borgia, having just died at Lyons while accompanying Pius VII. 
to Paris for Napoleon’s coronation, Cardinal Dugnani, Pro- 
Prefect, wrote to Mgr. Carroll to learn his views. The letter 
was sent at Christmas, 1804. It was not surprising, in view 
of the distance and of the political agitations of the time, that 
no answer was received for several months. But Father Con- 
canen was anxious to proceed, and pointed out that Bishop 
Carroll’s consent could not be doubtful after the way in which 
he had put himself on record as favoring the new venture. By 
the 11th of March the Cardinals of the Propaganda had sub- 
stantially decided on the erection of the province; and at the 
end of May, as no answer had yet been received from Balti- 
more, Father Concanen obtained from Cardinal di Pietro, then 
Prefect, a decree charging Bishop Carroll himself to proceed, 
as Apostolic Delegate, to carry this purpose into effect and to 
found the novitiate. 

A few days later, after an audience with Pius VII., who had 
returned to Rome only a month before, Father Gaddi signed 
the nomination of Fenwick as Superior of all the Dominicans 
laboring in North America—not as Provincial, since they had 
not yet come to the point of formally constituting a Province 
which contained not a single house, and since this power had 
been expressly delegated to Bishop Carroll, the obligations of 
the Order to whom were recognized by his inclusion in all its 
spiritual privileges. In the same document the patronage of 
St. Joseph was for the first time invoked for the new work. 

Father Fenwick arrived in Maryland early in May, 1805,* 
with Father R. A. Angier. They were heartily welcomed by 
the American Catholics, the Bishop showing the greatest 
pleasure at their arrival. He advised them to choose Kentucky 
for the scene of their initial labors, as a field specially in need of 
such care. But we shall rather listen to the first impressions 
of the young missionary, returning, after an absence which 
covered formative and eventful years, to the land of his birth: 

* Not “in the latter part of 1804,” as Shea asserts, 
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N. America, Piscataway, 
Prince Grorce County, Maryianp, 
August 1, 1805. 


REVEREND FatHeR Master: I must again write you a few 
lines, as I fear the two or three last letters have miscarried. 
Such is the uncertainty of the conveyance and so great the 
distance that we may suppose three out of five letters are lost. 
I have already different times written to your Reverence to 
inform you of my arrival with Rev. Fr. Ant. Angier in 
Maryland; that I met with the most cordial reception from my 
friends and Rev. Doct. Carroll, with every encouragement to 
persevere in my undertaking. Nothing is wanting to ensure 
success but the grace of God with able and zealous cooperators. 
I have repeated to you my petition for every necessary instruc- 
tion and authority from his Holy Paternity, our Vicar-General, 
to open a Noviceship and commence a college, without which 
I believe it to be impossible to revive our holy Order; and to 
effectuate these,two points in vain shall I labor without the aid 
and assistance of zealous and enlightened men. I have men- 
tioned twice to you the advice and encouragement Bishop 
Carroll gave me to fix our establishment in the Province of 
Kentucky, where every generous offer and solicitation is made 
to me by the Catholies of that extensive country, which I have 
accepted of conditionally, i.e., if our General approves of it and 
my confreres arrive and unite with me in opinion, ete. But 
those good people are yet in suspense on my account, as Rev. 
Fr. Wilson is not yet arrived, without whom I can do noth- 
ing to the purpose. He promised to join me in June last, but 
no news of him yet. Meanwhile, agreeably to Bishop Carroll’s 
request and advice, I am laboring on the mission, raw and in- 
experienced as I am, charged with a numerous congregation, 
who had been fifteen months without a pastor till I came among 
them. Here I hope to acquire more experience and virtue, 
whilst my plan may ripen for execution. The graces and helps 
with which God has favored me in my feeble ministry are in- 
expressible; the effects thereof in the Congregation are no less 
wonderful. JIpsi soli honor et gloria, ete. The distress of 
Catholics in this country, particularly in Kentucky, is beyond 
description—the scarcity of priests, the numerous and dis- 
persed congregations, their desolation and pressing solicitations 
for spiritual succor should suffice to move stones, if possible, to 
compassion. Secarcely a missioner in Maryland who has not 
two, three and four congregations to serve, which are ten, fifteen 
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and twenty miles distant one from the other. Many priests 
have forty, fifty, nay, some one hundred miles and more to ride 
in visiting their congregations. My rides are from forty to 
fifty miles to visit the whole of my congregation, which lays 
tolerably compact together and is a well-regulated pious set of 
people. In compliance with Bishop Carroll’s advice I visited 
Kentucky to inform myself of its climate, situation and re- 
sources, as likewise to know the real distress and dispositions 
of the Catholics there. My curiosity is perfectly satisfied and 
much pleased with the country and inhabitants, particularly 
with the fervor, zeal and liberality of the Catholics, who made 
me every generous offer and even importunity to fix among 
them. They propose building me a college for the education 
of their youth, ete. They have opened a subscription for the 
purpose and have raised a considerable sum for it, tho’ not 
yet sufficient, and only wait my answer and approbation, which 
I dare not give until my confreres all unite with me. I hope, 
Rev. dear Sir, you will exert your usual zeal for the cause and 
accelerate the affair as depends on you. If Rev. Fr. Tosi is 
still inclined to devote himself to the service of God and the 
revival of our holy Order by coming to this country and joining 
me, I beg he will lose no time in executing his laudable and 
meritorious design. I am sorry indeed it is not in my power to 
remit to you money for his passage, but this I can ensure, that, 
if he comes and has not wherewith to pay his passage, I will pay 
it here at Baltimore, Philadelphia, or wherever he arrives, and 
will inform me, which he can do by writing to Bishop Carroll 
on his arrival, who will answer for me. Moreover, I expect to 
have money by the time he arrives, as I mean to sell my land, 
800 acres, in order to raise money to take us to Kentucky and 
carry on the establishment. In Kentucky there is but one 
priest, Rev. Mr. Badin, and about ten thousand Catholics. That 
good and zealous man has been there near twelve years, the two 
or three last of which he has been the only pastor for those 
numerous congregations. He received me, when I went there, 
with open arms and inexpressible joy, made me the generous 
offer of his place and property, a house and land and negroes, 
ete., with all the church property, consisting of several Presbi- 
teries, 700 or 800 acres of land made over to him by the 
several Congregations for the Mission. This proposal, how- 
ever, he submits to Bishop Carroll’s approbation, who applauds 
and consents to it. This good and zealous priest, moreover, 
petitions to be admitted into our Order to become a Dominican. 
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I am persuaded he will be a good and essentially useful member. 
Pray what is your opinion and that of his Holy Paternity. Can 
I not admit him without requiring a regular noviceship, as he 
is an experienced Missioner, a truly pious, worthy, enlightened 
Priest, ordained by Bishop Carroll,* esteemed and beloved by 
his Lordship and by all who know him? He has written to 
Cardinal Onesti Braschi, giving a full description of Kentucky 
and his mission there, to which I refer you. Meanwhile beg- 
ging his Holy Paternity’s blessing, his and your good prayers 
and advice, ete., with an answer, I remain, Rev. Father Master, 
your affectionate and obedient humble servant, 
Br. Dominio Frenwicx. 


P. S.—My address: to the care of the Right Rev. Doct. 
Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. 


Father Badin is one of the main sources, both as maker and 
writer of history, on which the general story of Catholic be- 
ginnings in Kentucky depends. Of his indefatigable labors it 
would be impossible to say too much, if our subject were not so 
strictly limited; while his condensed but admirable account of 
the missions of Kentucky, written in 1822, is followed very 


closely by Archbishop Spalding in his “Sketches.” In the 
letter to Cardinal Onesti Braschi, above referred to, he draws 
a moving picture of the sheep having no shepherd in America. 
He writes: } 


In 1798 M. Salmon, confessor of the faith, a Frenchman by 
birth, came to join us; but he was soon taken from us by a fall 
from his horse. I knew him long enough, however, to regret 
his loss all the days of my life. At the same time we received 
a priest from Boston ¢ who was formerly a Calvinist minister 


*On May 25, 1793—the first ordination held in America. Abp. Spalding 
says that he was not in Holy Orders when he left his seminary at Orléans 
to avoid receiving the priesthood from a Constitutional bishop; but Moreau 
(Les Prétres Francais Emigrés aux Ptats-Unis, p- 85) calls him a young 
deacon at the time of his landing in America. 

¢ The original from which this is translated is preserved in the archives 
of the Propaganda, Scritture riferite nei Congressi: America Centrale dal 
Canada allistmo di Panama, dal 1791 a tutto il 1817, III., 229. 

t The Rev. John Thayer, the first priest of American birth to minister in 
Kentucky. It is told of him that on his way towards Rome, where he was 
converted mainly by the miracles which he witnessed at the tomb of St. 
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and was converted at Rome in 1781. Two years after his ar- 
rival in Kentucky I was obliged to forbid his ministry, and he 
caused great annoyance to the Church in these parts for several 
years. He finally left this region, and died of yellow fever at 
New Orleans last autumn. So I am again alone in this mission 
for the last twenty-eight months. Onus angelicis humeris 
formidandum ! 











He then goes on to testify his joy at the arrival of Fenwick, 
and to express his hopes and fears for the future: 










Owing to the lack of missionaries, the errors of Protes- 
tantism must inevitably spread without opposition in these vast 
regions. Mgr. Carroll, who has a special predilection for Ken- 
tucky, which he considers as the centre of religion amid the 
deserts of America, has made continual efforts to support me; 
but it is not easy to find priests, still less disinterested mission- 
aries, such as are required in a country so far removed from an 
Episcopal See. 










The autumn of the same year (1805) witnessed the arrival 
of Father Wilson, so eagerly expected by his zealous colleague. 
The next letter I am able to give contains his own account of it, 
written to Concanen: 







Dr. Honorep Srr: I arrived in Maryland September the 
10th, about a month before Mr. Fenwick received your rev. 
letter, ete., of June 22nd, and am now on my journey to Ken- 
tucky, about 700 miles off, in hopes of finding an asylum in that 
State on a spot offered us, about 86 degrees west longitude from 
London and 39 degrees north latitude. At my departure from 
Bornhem I left three trustees to sell the house, if possible, for 
25,000 florins; if not, to let it out with the adjacent land, which 
will probably be the case. Ever since the notice I received 
from our Archbishop Monsr. Rocquelaure * that all religious 
in France, being secularized by his Holiness, were entirely 
under his jurisdiction, I have turned my thoughts to America, 














Benedict Joseph Labre, he visited Benjamin Franklin, then Minister in 
Paris, and requested to be appointed his chaplain, to which Franklin re- 
turned the characteristic reply that he was perfectly able to say his own 
prayers, and save his country the expense of employing a chaplain. 

* Archbishop of Malines, or Mechlin. 
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where a new prospect opens of laboring with success. I ain in- 
formed by Mr. Fenwick, your Reverence has been so kind as 
to procure my promotion to the degree of Doctor in the Order, 
for which favor I beg you will receive my grateful thanks. Our 
intention is to keep a college, and as soon as we receive a Novice 
we intend to keep choir. But then a difficulty arises; which is, 
ae we are now separated from the English Province, if we can- 
not celebrate the English feasts granted formerly to that Prov- 
ince, the office becoming much longer and our number of 
laboring hands much smaller, we shall be hard put to it unless 
your Reverence can assist us in the business.*—I remain, Dear 


honored Sir, your Reverence’s affectionate humble servant, 
T. Witson. 
GrorcEeTown, Maryranp, Oct. the 14th, 1805. 


With Father Wilson’s arrival, and the granting of all neces- 
sary powers, the last reason for further delay was removed. 
Fenwick claimed his inheritance from his brothers, sold it, and 
with the sum realized proceeded to set up the establishment in 
Kentucky, thus, in Shea’s words, giving “the Order of 
Preachers, which had sent its pioneers to the James River in 
1526 and to Florida in 1549, a permanent home in the country.” 
The letters which remain to be transcribed, though lengthy, are 
well worth publishing, since they give a first-hand account of 
this movement, so important not only to the religious history 
of Kentucky but, through its consequences, to that of Ohio as 
well; and because by them a hiatus valde deflendus (in the 
phrase so dear to old-fashioned critics) in the documentary evi- 
dence for this period is partly filled up. Archbishop Spalding, 
writing in 1844, begins his chapter on the Dominicans in Ken- 
tucky by an expression of “ regret that we are not able to give 
a fuller history of this distinguished Order in the West. The 
Dominicans in Kentucky did much and wrote little; and we have 
been able to find no documents wherewith to compose a full 
history of their labors in our Diocess.” 

Fathers Fenwick, Wilson, and Tuite were the first to leave 
for the new field, Angier being left, at Bishop Carroll’s request, 
to assist for some time longer in the care of several congrega- 


* The privilege requested was granted Jan. 19, 1806, and is still enjoyed. 
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tions in the neighborhood of Baltimore which had long been 
without a priest. Fenwick’s next letter to Concanen is written 
after the apostolic band are once more united: 


Dear AND Rev. Faruer Master: It is my endeavor to 
avail myself of every opportunity that offers, to com- 
municate to you an account of my situation and wants 
both spiritual and temporal. This is the 3rd or 4th 
letter dispatched to your Reverence since I received the honor 
of yours of 22nd June, 1805, enclosing to me the necessary fac- 
ulties, ete., from our worthy Vicar-General and the Sacred Con- 
gregation. I and my confreres, Fathers Thomas Wilson, Rob- 
ert Angier and Raymund Tuite, are now getting settled in the 
State of Kentucky, Washington County, near Springfield, 
North America, where I have purchased a plantation of 500 
acres of land, with a tolerable good brick dwelling-house, a good 
grist and saw mill with other improvements. This I have 
bought with the amount of my paternal estate in Maryland, 
which was 5,000 dollars. I find I have no other resource for 
support to my undertaking but in divine Providence and the 
small temporal property God had blessed me with. The people 
in this State are all poor, it being a new State and lately settled. 
[They] are zealous and liberal as far as their circumstances 
allow. They have engaged to build for us a college and church 
by subscription. When that is done, we shall be well and com- 
fortably fixed to promote the glory of God and good of our 
neighbor. In the meantime we shall begin with one or two 
novices who are to join me in about six months hence, when we 
shall open a noviceship in our dwelling-house till we can do 
better. . . . I also request of you to obtain the nomination of 
Fr. Thomas Wilson to the office of Prior and Provincial to our 
new Province, as I am totally incapable of the duty—also all 
necessary faculties and instructions concerning the Third Order 
and the Confraternity of the Rosary. If worthy Fr. Tosi will 
come to our assistance, he will afford us great joy and pleasure, 
and will much contribute to the success of our undertaking. If 
he can but answer for his expenses to Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
I will do my best to pay all then and his journey to this State. 
I and my confreres here humbly beg the Vicar-General will de- 
cide what part or how much of the property of the English 
Province should be transferred to us as former members of that 
Province and as now founding a new Province and convents, ete. 
A word from the General on that subject to the Provincial in 
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England would incline him and the Province to be more favor- 
able to us, and might much facilitate our proceedings, ete. 
Begging his H. Paternity’s blessing and his and your good 
prayers for self and confreres, I am, Reverend dear Sir, your 
grateful and most obedient humble servant, 


E. D. Fenwick. 
SPRINGFIELD, WasuHineton County, Kentucky, 
September 25, 1806. 


The Dominican archives also contain the following long let- 
ter, written about the same time by Bishop Carroll, and full 
of details illustrating the state of the Church in the whole of 
the wide field which was still under his single rule: 


Battrmore, Nov. 21, 1806. 


Rev. anpD Resprctep Sir: When my letter was begun recom- 
mendatory of Mr. McHenry, I did not foresee the propriety of 
writing a separate and private one, or I would have transferred 
my confession to this; of which you will be pleased to con- 
sider it as a part; with this addition, that opportunities of main- 
taining a regular correspondence with Rome have not been 
wanting for the last four years, either by Leghorn, France, 
Holland, Hamburgh, or even England, though perhaps the latter 
is more uncertain. You are therefore to impute entirely to my 
fault, or my inability, or my misfortune, the long delay that has 
ensued. In this is enclosed a letter from your worthy Brother 
in religion, Fr. Edward Dom. Fenwick, who with three others of 
his Order have begun their establishment in Kentucky, and en- 
joy much of the good will of the Catholics of that country. . . 
I view [them] as choice auxiliaries, conveyed hither by the 
special appointment of Providence to instruct and edify the 
young and the old, to extend our holy religion and preserve by 
their lessons the integrity of Catholic faith. ... At his first 
coming, Mr. Fenwick naturally wished to form his settlement 
in Maryland, where his property and family connections chiefly 
are situated. But after conferring together, and consider- 
ing that the college of Georgetown, and the still more numerous 
one of St. Mary, erected in this city by the Society of Sulpician 
Priests, were amply sufficient for all the Catholic youths who, 
in this and the neighboring States, could afford to pay for a 
college education, Mr. Fenwick went to visit the State of Ken- 
tucky, and returned hither with the resolution of fixing himself 
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there. Mr. Wilson will be of infinite advantage in promoting 
their joint views, and as long as my jurisdiction over that part 
of the diocese of Baltimore lasts, nothing shall be wanting on 
my side to favor their object. In saying, as long as my juris- 
diction lasts in Kentucky, I alluded to a division and parcelling 
of this into several other dioceses, which was long since pro- 
posed to the consideration of His Holiness, and the Congr. of 
the Propaganda, and, as you know, has been approved by them. 
In making the division, Kentucky with its adjoining State of 
Tennessee, as far as the eastern banks of the Mississippi, will 
probably constitute one of the new dioceses;* concerning which 
I shall begin, in my letter to the Sacra Congregatio, to unfold 
my ideas. To the government of which diocese it is not im- 
possible that the Rev. Demetrius Augustine, Prince Gallitzin, 
will be recommended, who, having travelled into this country 
with a recommendation to me from the Prince Bishop of Pader- 
born and Hildesheim, soon became desirous of entering into 
our Seminary of St. Sulpice, then obtained first the consent of 
the Princess his mother, and then the acquiescence of his father 
the Prince, for his taking orders. He was ordained a priest in 
1795, being then in the 26th year of his age, and since that has 
devoted himself to the service of the poorest Catholics, whom he 
has gathered and formed into a large congregation, under the 
Alligany Mountains, which are the chain of separation be- 
tween the Atlantic and Western States bordering on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. You are in the habit of seeing the 
Cardinalis and Secretary of the Congregation, and will be 
pleased to mention to them the details above specified. I shall 
go on loading you with commissions; for my former corre- 
spondent Mr. O’Connell seems to have quite abandoned me, 
not having received a line from him for ten years, to the best of 
my recollection; nor should I know that he was alive, if the 
Congregation of the Propaganda had not in one of their Jetters, 
in answer to my scruples concerning the oath taken at my con- 
secration (to visit the threshold of the Apostles, imina A postolo- 
rum, at certain periods, personally or by a deputy) recommended 
me to perform that duty thro’ him, who was well known to 
and approved by them. But his long silence makes me appre- 


* As a matter of fact, the Diocese of Bardstown, when erected a little 
more than a year later, comprised the whole northwestern territory of the 
United States, or that which lay north of the 35th parallel, including Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and half of Arkansas. 
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hensive that he is unwilling to be concerned in business for 
others. May I therefore request you to inform him of what I 
now write, and that it is my earnest desire to hear once more 
from him? and farther, that he will undertake for his Brother 
and once fellow-member in the Society of Jesus to perform that 
pious office? If he is no longer at Rome, or unable to execute 
it, will you charge yourself with doing it in the manner in which 
its performance is to be conducted, of which I am ignorant? 
and will you or he give notice thereof to those whom it may con- 
cern? To this I must add, that though I cannot devise what 
acknowledgment from this country would be acceptable, yet I 
will not fail to testify in some manner or other my gratitude. 
In one of your letters you signified that you had no doubt of 
the readiness of the Congregation de Propag. Fide to contribute 
to the education of one or two youths for the service of the 
Church in this diocese; which education could be completed here 
at less expense than sending them over the seas, and leavingthem 
in the College of the Propaganda for the completion of their 
studies. With this ground of expectation, I ventured to place 
a poor but promising youth in the college of Georgetown, where 
he is progressing happily in piety and learning; taking upon 
myself the responsibility for his expense, if not otherwise sup- 
plied. Two hundred Roman crowns, paid annually for four or 
five years, would be sufficient for him and another; and it would 
be a most charitable aid to this church, which is woefully in 
want of laborers. . . . To make you some compensation for 
all that has been already written, and which tends only to load 
you with trouble, I add some points concerning the history of 
our church here. The cause of religion seems to progress 
rapidly in Boston, through the instrumentality and zeal of two 
eminent French ecclesiastics in that town, a wonderful phe- 
nomenon in the eyes of all who have any knowledge of the 
frightful ideas formerly entertained there of the monster Po- 
pery. At New York, your old venerable friend Dr. O’Brien, 
though vigorous in mind last summer, when I visited him, 
can render no service in the ministry. But three other priests 
are fully employed, yet cannot do justice to that immense con- 
gregation, which some estimate as high as ten or twelve thou- 
sand souls. But for want of laborers, little or no progress is 
made in forming new congregations in the interior country. 
In Philadelphia three large churches hardly suffice for our nu- 
merous brethren in faith; and many other churches are settled 
throughout Pennsylvania. In Baltimore there are three other 
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churches beside the chapel of the Seminary, and we have begun 
to raise a cathedral, which, if ever completed, will be a phenom- 
enon in this country for size (though diminutive in Europe) 
and elegance. Its length upward of 170 feet, and width in the 
transept, being in the shape of a Latin cross, 115 feet, with a 
nave and two aisles. It would cost too much time to recapitu- 
late all the other places of worship in this State. In our ex- 
tensive N. Country nothing prevents the growth of religion 
but the scarcity of good clergymen. Some few Jesuits have 
come from Russia; and if under present circumstances the re- 
establishment of the Society could be granted to the U. States, 
many would enter it. But, on the other hand, little is done 
hitherto to the southward of Virginia, and not much even there. 
I was desired above a twelvemonth ago to recommend a clergy- 
man to preside as Bishop over the Catholics of Louisiana; but 
none of those who are in this diocese, and were qualified in all 
the respects necessary to conciliate and govern that medley of 
people of various nations, could be removed. None in Loui- 
siana were known enough to me to charge myself with the re- 
sponsibility of their giving satisfaction; and therefore I fore- 
bore, but indeed forebore to act too long. Disorders have in- 
creased. In the meantime the Revd. Patrick Walsh, the most 
prominent character, died. He would have been nominated 
long since to the Congregation, but for some exceptions against 
him by Bishop Coppinger, who, in one of his letters to me, 
charged him with irregular conduct in withdrawing himself 
from the service due to the Bishop’s diocese, on the funds of 
which he had been educated; and going into another, without 
his native Bishop’s exeat. Since his death, and within a few 
weeks, Cardinal Caprara has transmitted from Paris a new in- 
struction from Rome to superintend the church of Louisiana. 
Our own government has been displeased at this being done at 
the instigation of a foreign power, France, and as soon as this 
business is sufficiently explained to them I shall proceed to 
execute my commission from His Holiness. 

You will be tired of reading this long letter. But as it is 
much easier to write thus fullv in English than in Latin, you 
will be able to supply the deficiency of mv communication to 
the Congregation of the Propaganda. May Heaven preserve 
you! and may His Holiness and the Holy City, enriched with 
the blood and ashes of so many Apostles, Martyrs and Confes- 
sors, enjoy that tranquillity which is so essential to religion in 
all parts of the world, but which we fear is so grievously threat- 
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ened !—I am most respectfully, and with the sincerest gratitude, 
Rev. and Hon’d Sir, 
Your obliged and most humble servant, 
+ J., Bishop of Baltimore. 


P.S.—There is no necessity of, though no harm in mention- 
ing what was said of the Rev. Mr. Gallitzin for the present. I 
shall write very shortly again to the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, by the way of Paris. 


It is time, however, to return from this extensive survey to 
our immediate subject. The two following letters from Father 
Fenwick contain the salient features of the Dominican history 
of the next period; and I proceed at once to give them here, in- 
stead of employing further space in summarizing them. He 
writes to Father Concanen on March 3, 1807, from Springfield: 


Not having time to write you a long letter myself, I engaged 
my confrere Fr. Raymund Tuite to help me out and give you 
some description of the State we are settled in. I presume 
such an account, though tedious and dry, will be agreeable to 
you, as from that you may form an idea of the great want of 
zealous missionaries and the great good that may be done in this 
widely extended continent. ... Fr. Angier ... is to join us 
in two or three months. We shall then endeavor to lead a con- 
ventual life and conform to the spirit of the Order as far as 
possible. As yet we have not been able to do it properly, be- 
ing much distracted with temporals as well as with spirituals. 
We have much repairing and building to do, workmen constantly 
about us, and a numerous and extensive congregation to serve 
also, containing at least 2300 souls. Our church is about 14 
miles from our house. One attends there every Sunday, the 
others go out by turns, too, to other distant parts of the congre- 
gation. We intend to commence teaching a few boys after 
Easter, about 10 or 12, as many as we have room for in the 
house. I have two nephews with me, and another young man 
well disposed and destined for the Church. I expect two or 
three more such after Easter. . . . I see we may have subjects 
enough soon to fill a large noviceship, if we have but means to 
maintain them and books to teach them by. Very few are able 
to pay anything. The Catholics in general in this State are 
pious, fervent and fond of instruction, but very poor in money. 
There are many good, pious girls and women, well disposed to 
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become nuns if I had but the means to provide for them and 
one or two to form them. However I have a plan in contempla- 
tion for them, and hope Almighty God will enable me to exe- 
cute it. I have established the devotion of the Rosary, have it 
said three times every Sunday in public at the chapel before 
Mass when I give Catechism and instructions and after I preach 
a sermon which generally keeps us at church till 2, 3, and some- 
times 4 o’clock. I must beg of your Reverence to give me 
some instructions on the Rosary and on our Tierce or Third 
Order, for I really am ignorant and know not how to instruct 
well those who wish to be admitted. I wish to know the par- 
ticular privileges and indulgences, also the obligations and con- 
ditions requisite in the members of it. I think the Third Order, 
if I understand it well, might be established with benefit to the 
pious people and much to the honor of Our Lord. We want 
very much books of the Order and classics. Fr. Turon’s [/ist. 
des hommes illustres would be highly useful to us. Kentucky, 
formerly part of Virginia, is bounded on the N. by the river 
Ohio, whose course is nearly 1200 miles, emptying itself into 
the Mississippi. Its extent in length is 360 geographic miles, 
180 in breadth, between 36 and 39 N. latitude, 83 and 90 W. 
longitude from the meridian of London. The soil is the most 
fertile, the climate the most healthy, in the world; the taxes are 
very moderate; poverty is scarcely known, mendicity not at all. 
There are several heretical colleges badly conducted, nine or 
ten printing-offices, often used to calumniate our holy religion. 
Thirty-five years ago this country was a wild forest inhabited 
only by savages subsisting by hunting and fishing; at present not 
one is to be seen. The number of inhabitants is computed to 
be 220,000 including slaves, though fewer in number than the 
whites, who are a mixture of all nations, though chiefly Ameri- 
eans. There is but little religion. Socinianism and Scepticism 
have much prevailed during these last ten years. Other sects are 
perpetually subdividing themselves. On a rough calculation we 
compute about ten thousand Catholics. Most of the sectaries, 
particularly the Anabaptists and Calvinists, have for many years 
adopted a new mode of worship similar to that of the Salienites 
and Menades (as Mr. Badin thinks). Men and women of every 
age, rank and color meet at certain seasons in the woods for 
nights, days and whole weeks, and call these assemblies Camp 
Meetings, Castrametantium. There they preach or spout much, 
pray little, inebriate themselves, sing sacred and profane hymns, 
dance altogether, or rather jump and spring, hence they are 
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commonly called Jumpers or Jerkers. They fall down, swoon 
away as if dead, then affect contortions of the body which app«>r 
sometimes involuntary. They sometimes when heated strip off 
part of their clothes, particularly the sex, and during these buf- 
fooneries embrace one another, which they call the kiss of 
peace. These diabolical meetings are the real pagan Bacchana- 
lia, source of unbridled libertinism under the cloak of religion. 
In these meetings appear a number of white and black ministers, 
as they are called, in great agitation and fury vociferating the 
most unheard-of rhapsodies mixed with sacred texts in the most 
absurd manner. They chiefly attempt to excite the passions by 
clamor and grimaces. Generally they are most ignorant men, 
saying they preach what the Spirit suggests, like the Apostles. 
Nothing is heard of all this vociferation but the name of God, 
Christ, Alleluia, and Glory, Glory, Glory, with which the woods 
resound. The women are the most active after the ministers, 
for with savage looks and violent tremblings they sing, dance, 
bawl and pray, clap their hands and grasp those of the assistants, 
who begin gradually to make ridiculous gesticulations, mourn- 
ful lamentations, and at length horrid and frightful shouts, 
some weeping, some praying, some singing, clapping their 
hands, beating the ground with their feet, jumping up and down 
face to face for hours together, till numbers fall to the ground 
exhausted. Then the minister triumphs and joyfully declares 
those to be the elect of God and filled with the Spirit. These 
abominations they call the Revival of Religion.* Many of 
them declare it to be a crime and a lie to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
saying the devil is their father, and not God, as they are all 
sinners. Others pretend they are justified and sure of salvation, 
sometimes boast of receiving a revelation from God of the re- 
mission of their sins, yet they pretend to baptize, and do not 
believe it necessary or to remit original sin, and frequently use 
no form at all. There are also Methodists, subdivided into Cal- 


* Fr. Fenwick’s testimony to this extraordinary state of things may be 
supported from other sources. Thus Bishop Coleman, in his history of the 
Episcopal Church, describes the results of Whitefield’s fanatical preaching 
of a half-century earlier as follows: “In some parts of the country he had 
not a few imitators, ‘vagrant preachers’ (laymen mostly), who succeeded 
in creating much excitement, especially in connection with the meetings 
which were held at night. The most astonishing effects are said to have 
been produced, such as screechings, faintings, convulsions, visions, apparent 
death for twenty or thirty hours, actual possessions with evil spirits, during 
Which possession much property was destroyed.” (“The Church in Amer- 
ica,” p. 85.) 
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vinists, Quakers, Mennonists, Moravians, Lutherans, Universal- 
ists and Arians. The first Catholic priest that entered Ken- 
tucky was an Irish Capuchin, F. Wheeling,* who only remained 
24 years and was succeeded by Mr. Badin. To the N. W. of 
this country are several tribes of Indian Catholics, the Wyan- 
dotts, Illinois, Poutawatians, etc., who in their treaty of peace 
with the United States stipulated that Catholic priests 
should be sent them at the public expense; but instead 
of priests, heretical ministers have been sent them. These 
have been converted by the Jesuits. As government 
admits of toleration of all religions, Catholics are as free 
as the sectaries, and admitted to all offices civil and wili- 
tary. Priests are, by taking a license, authorized to marry. 
The Catholics are chiefly settled about the middle of the coun- 
try. There is a Catholic chapel in Nelson and Washington 
counties, one in Fayette County at Lexington, one in Danville, 
one in Scott County, nine miles from Frankfort. Mr. Badin gen- 
erally baptizes every year about 300 children, buries 30, marries 
40. Pork and maize or Indian corn are plentiful; commerce 
begins to thrive, yet money is scarce; trade is chiefly carried 
on by barter. About 200 miles N. of Bairdstown is Port St. 
Vincent, or Vincennes, a French town, chiefly Catholics, where 
the Jesuits had a college, now without a priest. One hundred 
and sixty miles W. of that on the Mississippi are several French 
Missions called Kaskasius Illinois with only one priest. The 
others quitted on the cession of Louisiana to the United States. 
Thus for an extent of country of 800 miles in length and 600 in 
breadth, containing 15,000 or 20,000 Catholics, there were only 
two priests when we arrived in the State. Six years ago there 
were 12 or 14. Messis quidem multa; operarii autem pauci, 
ete. .. . Paintings for church and convent, missals and brevi- 
aries and diurnals we want and shall want still more, also relies 
and pictures. As to money you see I need not mention. Thus, 
dear and Revd. Sir, you see I am not backward in letting vou 
know our wants, and trust you will relieve them as far as in 
your power. You are no doubt well aware of the difficulties 
and expense that have already, and must further attend our un 

* Educated in France, he had served as chaplain on board one of the 
French ships of war sent to the assistance of the revolted colonies, and had 
been so pleased with the country as to decide on remaining there, and to 
offer his services to Fr. Carroll, then Vicar-General. He reached Kentucky in 
the autumn of 1787; and after a ministry not without its discouraging 
features, returned to Maryland, where he labored zealously until his death 
in 1805 or 1806. 
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dertaking. I hope you will at least pray hard for us, that He 
who inspired the plan and resolution will enable us to carry 
it into execution. 


We have seen how, from the very beginning of the undertak- 
ing and even before he left England, Father Fenwick’s sincere 
humility had led him to shrink from the headship of the mission- 
ary band. There was another motive in his constant prayers to 
be released from the duties of Superior. His heart was stirred 
by the thought of the scattered groups of Catholics in the vast 
regions that stretched away to the northwest of Kentucky; and 
he yearned to be free to visit them and bring them the consola- 
tions of our holy religion. Moved by his insistence, and know- 
ing well Father Wilson’s qualifications for the post, Father 
Gaddi at last yielded, and by letters patent dated February 27, 
1807, instituted the latter as Provincial. It was more than six 
months before the document reached the remote community of 
St. Rose, and Fr. Fenwick could lay down his load of authority. 

Father Wilson may be considered strictly as the first Provin- 
cial. His appointment is notable from the fact that for the first 
time in the annals of the Order a Prior Provincial was seen at 
the head of a single house, numbering but four religious. The 
difficulty of the position and the immense distance of the lo- 
eation explain this departure from usage, which was so abnormal 
as to require the express authority of the Holy See to justify it. 

Fr. Fenwick’s next letter to Fr. Concanen, dated at Lexing- 
ton, July 10, 1808, includes such important events as the as- 
sumption of office by the new Provincial, the reception of the 
first postulants, and the building of the Church of St. Rose, 
which was not completed and dedicated until St. Rose’s Day, 
Sept. 30, 1809: 

Your kind and esteemed favor of 27 Feby. 1807 reached me 
in October of the same year. You had not received several of 
my letters, owing, no doubt, to the distracted times in which we 
live, and the immense distance that separates us. Oh! could 
wishes and pravers avail at this distance, I would soon have you 
near tome. I fear, indeed, you experience more from the dis- 


tress of times, on your side of the Atlantic, than we do; feeling 
ourselves as yet somewhat sheltered behind the Alleganey 
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Mountains and lofty hills of Kentucky from the floods and 
storms that seem to inundate Europe; but I know not how 
long we shall enjoy this imaginary security, as we often hear a 
roaring from the Eastward like a mighty tempest rising in the 
mountains, and we sensibly feel in some respects the fatal effects 
of the long-confused state of the belligerent and political 
world from an increase of taxes, stagnation of trade, and scar- 
city of money. However, we must patiently submit and cheer- 
fully trust to the Wise Disposer of all events; as yet we do not 
suffer, but have all the necessaries of life. Your esteemed let- 
ter was accompanied with a copy of new offices and the patent 
of Prior Provl. for Fr. Wilson, which was read next day to the 
community, and delivered to him, easing me of an immense load 
of concern and anguish of mind. On the 16th of May last, our 
new Provl. held his first Provincial chapter, and adopted regu- 
lations for the government and prosperity of our young Prov- 
ince, which so far succeeds, to our consolation, beyond all ex- 
pectations. I wrote duly to your Reverence, informing you of 
the purchase I made, and that we took possession of our convent 
on St. Joseph’s Day, 19th March 1807, according to the form 
expressed in our constitutions, to the astonishment and edifica- 
tion of the people there present. I repeated our petition to 
make use of cotton and wool mixed, or all cotton, for our habits 
as circumstances would admit, as wool is scarce and dear, and 
cotton not abundant. I also repeated a former petition for 
discretion or leave to give some little of my paternal estate to 
such of my relations as I should think in need, or deserving 
of assistance or a token of my affection. I now reiterate the 
same. We have now acquired some knowledge of this country, 
climate, manners and customs of the people; so much, I may 
say, as to be entirely satisfied and pleased with the whole. The 
Catholics, to the number of 15,000 or 20,000, are dispersed all 
over the State by their poor or lowly situation, not being able 
to purchase lands in the richest parts, afford us occasions of 
travelling a deal and of seeing all parts, having to ride for 50 
to 200 and near 300 miles to visit the sick, console the afflicted, 
ete. The climate is mild and healthy, the people hospitable, 
sincere, docile and anxious for instruction. There is no pre- 
dominant religion, but a great variety of sectaries, much igno- 
rance, and little real virtue, excepting among the Catholics, 
whose morals in general are good, simple and every way open 
for improvement. They seem to want nothing but mild, 
patient and compassionate pastors to lead them to contentment 
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and happiness. They are zealous and fervent for instruction, 
and ready and liberal to assist their pastors according to their 
abilities, which are small. They have shown a zeal and liber- 
ality in my regard beyond description, considering their lowly 
circumstances. We have yet no Bishop in Kentucky.* The 
population of this State increases daily by emigration from other 
States, it being yet new and reckoned one of the most fertile 
and healthy States of the Union. It improves rapidly in every 
respect. Seminaries and churches, manufactories of every de- 
scription are erecting in various parts of the State. Our holy 
religion gains ground fast in every direction; nothing is wanted 
to ensure its predominance but an increase of learned and pious 
missioners. With the co-operation of the people in our con- 
gregation, both Catholics and Protestants, we made and burnt, 
last year, 360,000 bricks for the purpose of building a church 
to the honor of St. Rose, as our desire is to have the church 
under her patronage, and the college, when built, under the pat- 
ronage of St. Thomas Aquinas. On 24 May last, the transla- 
tion of St. Dominic, I laid the foundation-stone of said chureh, 
with great solemnity and a concourse of people surprised and 
edified; the work is now going prosperously on, and the build- 
ing will be covered in, and complete as to the outside by Novr. 
next. 

In May 1807 we opened a small nursery for our future 
convent, received 12 boys of my own choice—2 of my nephews, 
at the rate of 100 dollars per anm., and 10 poor boys gratis of 
Kentucky, who had a tolerable country education. They have 
made much progress in Latin, as we applied chiefly to that for 
the first year; are well grounded in rudiments and syntax; can 
read and explain tolerably well; are now all postulants. Six of 
them are verbally received and will be solemnly admitted to the 
habit and novitiate on St. Rose’s Day in August next. These six 
postulants are from 15 to 19 years of age, and will all be capable 
12 months more of teaching in our new college, which we hope 
to open about that time. The six others are younger and less 
advanced, though will, I trust, turn out as well. We count 2300 
souls in our congregation; the chapel of the congregation is 
under the patronage of St. Ann, about 2 miles from us, where 
one of us serves every Sunday and holyday. The rest of the 
congregation is divided in three parts, where one always serves. 
When our new church is finished, we shall divide the congre- 


* Bishop Flaget was consecrated in Baltimore on November 4, 1810, but 
was unable to reach his see city until the following June. 
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gation between St. Ann and St. Rose. I hope to have later an- 
other chapel under the protection of St. Joseph. Thus you see, 
Rev. and dear Father, we have a fair prospect before us. We 
only want money and numbers to make us more respectable in 
the country, and to ensure the predominance of our holy re- 
ligion and even of our holy Order. Our church is 100 by 40 
feet, will be the first in the State, and I hope equal to any in 
America, except the Cathedral of Baltimore, now building 
under the inspection of Bishop Carroll.—I am sorry good Fr. 
Tosi has changed his mind. Tho’ rejoice to hear of the good 
young man you have in reserve for us; hope he will persevere 
in those sentiments and hasten to join us. Assure him of our 
cordial wishes, and every effort of mine to welcome him and pay 
his passage, if necessary.—I have never mentioned to Rev. Mr. 
Badin that I had leave to admit him in our Order, as I found, 
on my arrival in the country, his attachment and zeal for us 
were no longer the same as at our first meeting; his mind, we 
believe, was changed by associating with a new missioner from 
Flanders, Rev. Mr. Nerinx,* who seems to have imbibed preju- 
dices against us, and to have instilled them into Mr. Badin. 
Mr. B. is a zealous and active man on the mission; will likely 
do better under his own control and the Bishop’s than in our 
Order. He is generally more zealous than prudent, in fact much 
of a Frenchman, consequently I think he is an unfit man to be 
Bishop of Kentucky. I wish him not to be, for our sakes, and 
for religion in general. Bishop Carroll, in a late letter to me, 
says he fears his nomination will be unpopular, though he was, 
in the first place, recommended among others, in consequence 
of his zea! and long service in Kentucky, having been some time 
the only priest there. I do not mean nor wish, dear Sir, to hurt 
the good man in your opinion, but to say, though he is a man of 
zeal and merit, yet is unfit to fill a Bishop’s place, on account of 
his overbearing, hasty temper, and his harsh, strict and rigid 
practice in Sacro Tribunali. This, I know, is Bishop Carroll’s 
opinion. If you have any influence in the Pope’s Council, you 
will serve us and the Church in Kentucky by preventing his 
nomination. The good Doctor Carroll is our real friend. 

*The Rev. Charles Nerinckx (1761-1824), a native of Belgium, shares 
with Fr. Badin the honors of the early evangelization of Kentucky where 
he labored incessantly for the last nineteen years of his life. In regard 
to the point made here, his tendency to rigorism, Abp. Spalding says thaf, 
“though kind and polite to all, he was rather austere in his manners, a3 
well as rigid in his discipline,” adding, however, that in the confessional 
“he was a most kind, patient and tender father.” 
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It is not the happiest of endings to our brief glimpse of 
these days of foundation to be obliged to record the slightest 
difference of opinion among those whose zeal was equally single- 
hearted in the one cause; but since so much has been said, I am 
bound to find space for an extract from another unpublished 
letter of Bishop Carroll’s to Father Concanen which preserves 
a judicial balance between the two shades of opinion, while bear- 
ing the highest testimony to the man who presided over the des- 
tinies of the new province for the first seventeen years of its 
existence. He writes from Baltimore on June 17, 1807: 


I had progressed a good deal in copying a long letter to the 
Card]. Prefect of the Propaganda, when notice was brought to 
me of the almost immediate sailing of Mr. Purviance for Leg- 
horn; so as to give me cause to fear that my letter will not be 
ready in time for this day. Fortunately another ship for the 
same destination will be dispatched in two days, which will give 
me an opportunity of finishing my dispatch for the Propa- 
ganda. If this should reach Rome before it, you will be so 
kind as to mention to the Cardl. Prefect, or Monsignor the Sec- 
retary of the Propaganda, that a full list will immediately fol- 
low, containing the names of priests the most proper to fill the 
dioceses contemplated to be parcelled out of this enormous one. 
Amongst others, I shall mention the name of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, now in Kentucky, as one who may be thought of for 
that future diocese: not indeed with any expectation of his 
being now appointed, for it would be premature; but to bring 
him into view for some future occasion. Besides the objection 
of his short residence in this country, two others now have 
force on my mind. First: If the college contemplated by your 
brethren in that country can be brought to succeed, it is gener- 
ally believed that Mr. Wilson’s personal services in it, and his 
talents, will be the most effectual means to effect its establish- 
ment, which it would not be in his power to exert as a Bishop. 
Secondly: There is not at present a perfect understanding be- 
tween him in particular and his brethren on one side, and the 
priests who preceded them in Kentucky; owing to the differ- 
ence in principles in certain points of Moral Divinity, and con- 
sequent conduct in the Tribunal of Penance. The first mission- 
ers there, a Frenchman, and a Fleming of the Louvain School,* 


* Fr. Nerinckx made his studies at the University of Louvain. 
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blame very much what they call Mr. Wilson’s lax opinions; they, 
on their side, accuse their opponents of unjustifyable rigorism. 
For these and other reasons, Mr. Wilson’s name is brought for- 
ward on this occasion only that it may be remembered on some 
other. 


But the division of Bishop Carroll’s vast diocese, and the 
association with him in the dignity of the episcopate of both 
his Roman correspondent and the young Dominican apostle, fall 
outside of our assigned limits; and we must take leave for the 
present of the great Order whose labors in the evangelization of 
our country have been so insufficiently chronicled in the past. 








THE PAPAL FLAG IN NEW YORK HARBOR, 1757-8. 
By Rev. Denis P. O’Netrtt. 


From a study of official documents in the State Library at 
Albany, N. Y., New York newspaper reports for 1757 and 
1758, records, files, court minutes in the Archives of the U. S. 
Southern District Court of New York, we learn that the ship 
Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola, after taking 
on board part of her cargo at Marseilles, France, sailed Monday, 
March 10, 1757, from that port to Cadiz, Spain, where her 
Captain, Lorenzo Ghiglino, contracted Tuesday, April 3, 
Monday, April 9, and Wednesday, May 2, 1757, with Francis 
Xavier de Los Rios, a Spanish merchant, to deliver goods at 
Cape Francois, Island of St. Domingo, in the West Indies. On 
Wednesday, May 2, 1757, the ship left Cadiz for St. Domingo, 
and on Sunday, June 12, 1757, was captured in West Indian 
waters by the New York privateers Revenge and Hornet, 
Francis Koffler and James Spellen, commanders. <A report in 
the New York Mercury of Monday, July 4, 1757, tells us that 
the “ Conception and St. Ignatio de Lolliola, ’tis said she is a 
Genoese,” entered the harbor of New York as prize on Friday, 
July 1, 1757. On Thursday, July 7, Friday, July 8, Saturday, 
July 9, 11 a.m., 1757, William Livingston, the proctor or attor- 
ney for Captains Koffler and Spellen, had the merchantman 
libelled or attached as prize or capture in the New York Court 
of Vice-Admiralty, thus according to law placing the vessel and 
her cargo under the jurisdiction and in custody of the aforesaid 
court. Mr. Livingston then demanded the condemnation and 
sale of the bark and lading for the benefit of Koffler, Spellen, 
the crew and owners of the privateers. Thirty days were 
allowed Ghiglino in which to protest against the decree of for- 


feiture, and it is evident from his appeal, dated Thursday, Sep- 
381 
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tember 26, 1757, to Lieutenant-Governor Delancey, of New 
York, that he took advantage of this provision of the law. On 
Tuesday, September 24, 1757, the Hon. Lewis Morris, Judge 
of the New York Court of Vice-Admiralty, acquitted or re- 
leased to Ghiglino the ship and one-fifth of the cargo as neutral, 
and on Thursday, September 26, 1757, appointed, under bonds, 
James Depeyster and Joseph Forman, New York merchants, 
agents to sell the perishable merchandise. Depeyster and For- 
man refused to return the proceeds of the sales to the New York 
court; appealed on Tuesday, October 1, 1757, to the High Court 
of Admiralty, London; allowed the appeal to go by default; 
term expired August 14, 1758; were arrested for contempt by 
the New York Vice-Admiralty, Friday, October 6, 1758; dis- 
charged on a writ of habeas corpus the same evening by Justices 
Horsmanden and Chambers, of the New York Supreme Court, 
and finally on Friday, November 2, 1758, Thursday, January 
11, 1759, Depeyster and Forman brought all the legal proceed- 
ings in this case to an end by the payment of £6,930 and £1,645 
16s. 63d. to Ghiglino and Los Rios. 

While a greater part of the New York court files and 
records call the ship Roman, yet their testimony is con- 
flicting with regard to the nationality of Ghiglino, some 
affirming Genoese, others Roman citizenship. The first 
answer to the assertion that the subjects of controversy 
were legally Genoese is contained in a petition addressed to 
Lieutenant-Governor Delancey, of New York, in which the 
Captain states that he is “a Genoese by birth, and by Act of 
Naturalization became a Subject of the Pope of Rome” ; that 
when attacked by the New York privateers he “ hoisted the 
Pope’s Colours, the ship sailing under the Pope’s pass.” In an 
affidavit made Wednesday, June 1, 1758, before Sir Charles 
Asgill, Lord Mayor of London, John Nugent, a merchant of 
Cadiz, Spain, savs he saw in London the New York Vice- 
Admiralty Court’s inventory of the cargo of the “ Roman ship 
ealled the Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola,” and that the 
freightage of 15,750 dollars charged Los Rios by Ghiglino is 
cheap and reasonable. This affidavit was attested by John 
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D’ Acosta, notary public, London, whose honesty and ability as 
a notary are vouched for by Champion & Haley, Truman Doug- 
lass & Co., merchants on the London Exchange. Armando 
Bernos and Pedro Bellando, merchants of Cadiz, then in Lon- 
don, swear, Tuesday, June 7, 1758, that they have read the 
contract made between “ Don Lorenzo Ghiglino, owner and 
Cap" of the Roman ship named the Immaculate Conception 
and St. Ignatio de Loyola,” and “ Don Francisco Xavier de Los 
Rios, merchant in the city of Cadiz.” Messrs. Bernos and Bel- 
lando consider 15,750 dollars a fair price for transporting goods 
from Marseilles to Cadiz, from Cadiz to Cape Frangois, in St. 
Domingo. The endorsements and attestations of the Bernos and 
Bellando statements are the same as those attached to the 
Nugent affidavit, and both papers are to be found in the records 
of the U. S. Southern District Court of New York. The above 
oaths were taken at the suggestion of Hierome Ghiglino, the 
Captain’s brother and representative in London; and Lorenzo, 
on October 17, 1758, again seeks award from the New York 
Vice-Admiralty as a “ Native of Genoa and naturalized Subject 
of the Pope of Rome, commander of the Roman Ship called the 
Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola.” In the 
mean time, Friday, November 2, 1758, Ghiglino received com- 
pensation for losses, and later, on Friday, November 16, 1758, 
Los Rios, in demanding his share, declares he “ caused mer- 
chandizes to be laden in the Roman Ship called the Immaculate 
Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola, commanded by Lorenzo 
Ghiglino, a Subject of the Republic of Genoa,” and on the same 
date Los Rios further states that he is “sole owner and pro- 
prietor of four-fifth parts of all the effects loaded on Board the 
Roman Ship and named the Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion 
and S. Ignacio Loyola.” Robert J. Livingston, Ghiglino’s 
New York agent, advertises in the New York Mercury of 
Monday, November 6, the sale on Wednesday, November 15, 
1758, of the “ Roman Ship called the St. Ignatio de Loyile, a 
prime Sailer, burthen about 370 tons, with all her Tackle and 
Apparell.” Although the arguments in favor of the Roman 
proposition are forcible and convincing, yet the expressions 
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“Genoese subject,” “ Genoese captain,” “‘ Genoese claimant,” 


used in the legal reports of the time compel the advocates of the 
Roman claim to treat with respect the objections of the “ Geno- 
ists.” The Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola is 
never in New York Vice-Admiralty files and records recognized 
as Genoese, but when the nationality is mentioned it is always 
Roman. Ghiglino invariably insists on Genoese nativity, Roman 
naturalization and citizenship, and as his evidence on all points 
was accepted by the New York court in preference to that of 
his opponents, we cannot understand why the judge in this par- 
ticular instance ignores his Roman civic status. When the folios 
of the High Court of Admiralty, London, have been examined, 
and records in Marseilles, Cadiz, Genoa and Rome have been 
consulted, the question of citizenship will, we hope, be settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties interested in the solution of 
this difficulty. The New York Times of Sunday, April 2, 1899, 
printed a facsimile of a Bill of Clearance issued March 24,1758, 
at Marseilles by Admiral de Bourbon to Captains Koffler and 
Spellen’s prize, the Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de 
Loyola. New York Vice-Admiralty records show that Ghig- 
lino’s vessel of 300 or 370 tons burden cleared the port of Mar- 
seilles March 10, 1757, one year and fourteen days before the 
above document came into existence; was captured June 10, 
1757, nine months before the above clearance was granted; 
released September 24, 1757, six months before the certificate 
was delivered, not to Ghiglino but to Captain Jean Baptiste 
Gaybisse. The Conception described in the French Admiral’s 
permit was a vessel of 180 tons burden, captured by the New 
York privateer Esther, Robert Dale, Captain, and was on motion 
of Richard Morris, made in New York Vice-Admiralty Friday, 
November 16, 1758, condemned as French property. As the 
subject of our article was an Italian or Spanish trader we think 
Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion and St. Ignatio de Loyola was 
the proper title, and Conception, Conception de St. Ignatio, 
Conception and St. Ignatio de Lolliola were translations of the 
above name. We have, however, retained the reading, “ Im- 
maculate Conception and St. Ignatio de Loyola,” given in New 
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York judicial papers, a version more acceptable to Catholic be- 
lief, worship, practice and modern usage. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the adventures of the first 
Papal vessel, as far as we know, that entered the harbor of New 
York. Our documents will give the details and the proofs of our 
recital. 

In conclusion we add as an appendix extracts from O’Cal- 
laghan’s Calendar of New York, unpublished manuscripts, New 
York newspaper reports for 1757, 1758, records of the New 
York Vice-Admiralty Court for 1757 and 1758. 


I. 
New York Mercury, Monday, July 4, 1757. 


“Next Day [Friday, July 1] was sent in here, by the 
privateer Snows, Hornet Captain Spelling and Revenge Capt. 
Koffler, of this Port, a Ship called the Conception de Ignatio de 
Loliola of 22 guns and 50 men, Laurenceo Ghiglino, late 


Master, but came in under the Captains Campbell and Quill: 
Tis said she is a Genoese Ship although loaded at Calais [wrong 
—at Cadiz, Spain] and was bound to Cape Francoise; but was 
taken the 12 of June off Monte Christo: They left both priva- 
teers off Isabella Bay the next day.” 


II. 


New York Mercury, Jan. 9, 1758. A List of Prizes brought 
into New York, from the Commencement of the present War, 
till this 9th Day of January 1758. 

49. Ship Conception a Genoese not yet determined. 


Til. 
Province of New York. 


Att a Court of Vice Admiralty held at the City of New York 
on Thursday the 7th July Anno Dom 1757. Present The 
Hon? Lewis Morris Esq’ Commissary, &c. 

Capts Francis Koffler and James Spellen on behalf of them- 
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selves and the Owners and Companies of the Revenge and 
Hornet 
ag* 
The Ship Conception de St Ignatio de Loliola with her boat 
Guns Tackle Apparell Furniture and Lading. 


Upon Motion on behalf of M‘ William Livingston Proctor 
for the Lybellants the Lybell was read and fyled and proclama- 
tion three times made for any person to appear that had ought 
to say why the Ship Conception de St Ignatio de Loliola with 
her Boat Guns Tackle Apparell Furniture and Lading in the 
Lybel mentioned should not be condemned according to the 
prayer thereof to come forth and they should be heard. And 
no person appearing to claim or Defend the Same (upon the 
motion) the Court Ordered the first Default to be entered and 
that the Register prepare and the Marshall serve and affix Up 
proper Monitions and Notices for any person to appear in this 
Court on or before Saturday the 9th Instant at Eleven o Clock 


-in the Morning that can shew any Just Cause why the Prayer 
of the Lybell should not be granted. 


IV. 


To the Honourable James De Lancey Ecq’ his Majestys Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Commander in Chief of the Province 
of New York. 

The Memorial of Lorenzo Ghiglino most humbly sheweth 
That your Memoralist is a Genoese by Birth, and by Act 
of Naturalization became a Subject of the Pope of Rome. 
That being Owner of a Ship called the Immaculate Conception 
and St Ignatio de Loiola he took in a Cargoe upon Freight at 
Marseilles on the Account of and consigned to Don Francisco 
Xavier de los Rios a Spanish Merchant at Cadiz. That he sailed 
from Marseilles with the said Ship and Cargoe on the tenth Day 
of March last, and soon after arrived at Cadiz. That a new 
Voyage was there agreed upon between your Memoralist and 
the said Spanish Merchant from Cadiz to Cape Francois. That 
in the Course of the Said Voyage, on the twelfth of June last, 
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he discovered near Hispaniola, two Vessels being private Vessels 
of War, belonging to this Port, one called the Revenge, com- 
manded by Francis Koffler, the other called the Hornet, com- 
manded by James Spellen. Upon one of which said Vessels 
firing a Ball at the Ship Your Memoralist threw her into the 
Wind, to wait the Privateers approach, and hoisted the Popes 
Colours, the ship sailing under the Popes pass. That your 
Memoralist being subject to neutral powers was unapprehen- 
sive of any hostile attack in these Seas, till the Privateers ap- 
proach within Musket Shot when there was an immediate Dis- 
charge of Cannon, Musquetry, and Grenade Shells upon the 
Ship, which besides greatly damaging the Ship, wounded Your 
Memoralists Brother, and carried off an arm of one of the 
Sailors a Genoese who since died of that Wound. That your 
Memoralist conceiving this Attack to be illegal and barbarous 
made no Resistance, did at the Time protest against the Same 
but was nevertheless brought with his Ship into this Port where 
the Ship and Cargoe were soon after libelled in the Vice Ad- 
miralty as Prize. That your Memoralist did interpose a Claim 
upon Oath, to the said Ship and her Appurtenances, An Ad- 
venture and one fifth Part of the Cargoe and therein declared, 
that the Residue did as he verily believes belong to the said 
Spanish Merchant. That with respect to what was claimed by 
Your Memoralist a Decree is lately passed for restoring the 
Same, and for making a Sale and Deposit of the Remainder, the 
Judge being doubtful as to the four fifths of the Cargoe whether 
the Property is Spanish or French. And your Memoralist 
further Sheweth Your Honour, that the Ship so Acquitted is in 
a ruinous Condition and cannot be repaired, and got to Sea nor 
the Wages of the Seamen paid, unless he can sell the Articles 
of his Adventure annexed in the said Court of Admiralty to his 
said Claim, some of which are perishable, (and as he believes) 
very much damaged. As Your Memoralist intends shortly to 
return to Cadiz, and make these Proceedings of the two Priva- 
teers known to Don Francisco Xavier de los Rios that he may 
be enabled to lay the Case before the Court of Spain, he thought 
is his Duty to acquaint Your Honour of this hostile and illegal 
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Capture, that nothing might be wanting on his part, conducive 
to the Security of the Spanish Interest now in the Hands of the 
Court of Vice Admiralty, and tending to inform this Govern- 
ment of the barbarous Condust of the Privateers in the Attack 
and Seizure of neutral Property and especially in the wounding 
and killing of neutral Subjects and upon the whole Your Me- 
moralist most humbly prays for the Protection and Assistance 
due by the Law of Nations to the Subjects of a friendly Power 
and that his agents Messrs Lewis Morris and Robert Livingston 
may have leave to land and sell the Articles of his Adventure 
annexed to his Claim on Oath for the Purposes aforesaid. And 
Your Memoralist as in Duty bound shall ever pray ce. 

New York 26 Sept’ 1757 Lorenzo Ghiglino. 

























To his Honour the Lieutt" Governor the humble Memorial 
of Lorenzo Ghiglino for Leave to sell and Adventure &c. Sep* 
29 1757. Read and ordered that the Petitioner deliver in a list 
of the Cargo he desires to sell and dispose of. 

Goldsbrow Banyar Deputy Clerk 
Province of New York. 








V. 


Vol. LXXXV., p. 17, in the State Library at Albany, Sept. 
26,1757. List of the Articles belonging to Capt Ghiglino and 
Certified by Richard Nicholls Register, attached to the libel of 
Capts Koffler and Spellen Commanders of the Revenge and 
Hornet. Articles annexed to the Claim belonging to Capt 
Ghiglino 

4 Barrells of Tallow 

3 “ “ i3 

ae “ Flour 
About 50 Quintals of spun Yarn 
250 Dozen of Earthenware 
200 Seamens Jackets 
23 Cases of Musquital Wine 
53 Boxes of Tallow Candles 
4 Cases of White Wax Candles 
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17 Trunks containing 200 pieces of Cotton 

2 Trunks containing 39 pieces of Calico 

A Trunk with 200 Pots of Pomatum 

74 Cases of Oil containing i2 Bottles 

1 Trunk with 6 Dozen of Common Hatts 

Six Bales of Almonds 

2 Trunks of Knives Seissars [scissors] and Cutlery 

58 Boxes of Soap 

one Trunk of 47 Pair of Womans Slippers and five 
Dozen Cordova Hides 

9 Cases of Apothecary’s Drugs 

A Trunk of 23 Dozen of thread and Cotton Stockings 

a Case with 4 Musquito Beds and Furniture 

2 Boxes with 60 Pieces of Muslin 

One Box of 41 Womans Necklaces 

30 large empty matted Bottles 

Six large Parmezan Cheeses 

23 Straw Hats 

20 Barrells of Salt Beef 

146 Pair of mens Silk stockings 

700 Packs of Tape 

1 Piece of Silver embroidered silk containing 212 
Palms of 9 Inches each 

32 Dozen of Childrens Stockings 

90 Umbrellas 

3 Barrels of Figs and Raisins 

400 Pounds of dried Provisions 





Lorenzo Ghiglino. 


The above is a true Copy of the several Articles in the 
schedule annexed to the Answer and Claim of Lorenzo Ghig- 
lino fyled to the Lybell of Captain Francis Koffler and James 
Spallen Examined and compared therewith p me 

Richd Nicholls Regr 
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VI. 


Vol. LXXXV., p. 28. Oct. 19,1757. Certificate, Richard 
Jeffreys and John Griffith as to the repairs and stores 
needed by the ship Conception de St. Ignatio, made at the Re- 
quest of Robert James Livingston. 

We the Subscribers at the Request of Mr. Robert James 
Livingston went on board the ship Called the Conception de St. 
Ignatio and did there Examine the Sails, Rigging and Other 
Furniture belonging to the said Ship, And what We found 
were greatly Decay’d and the Major part not fitt for Service and 
to the best of knowledge and belief the said Ship will not be 
in a fitt Condition to Proceed from this Port on her intended 
Voyage, untill she is furnished with One new Sute of sails 
One New Bower Cable 
A Quantity of New Cordage and other Necessary Stores and 
provisions for the Voyage for which We think the Following 
Estimate May be Agreeable as Witness Our hands as Under- 
neath 


To Ropemaker for a Cable &c 100 Cordage 

Ship Chandlers Acct Moderate ab‘ 

Seamans Wages and Diet to fitt the Ship for Sea 

A New Boat and Oars, Water and firewood for Ships Use. 
Blacksmith and blockmakers Acco about 

Ballast and Pilotage 

Provisions of Alls Species for 3 months 

One Months pay advanced to 40 mena £9............. 


£1707 
New York the 19** October 1757 
Richard Jeffery 
John Griffiths 
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VIL. 


Vol. LXXXV., p. 29. Certificate of John Burger, that the 
New suit of Sails wanted for the Ship Conception de St. 
Ignatio will cost £448. 

I the subscriber do certify to the Best of My Knowledge 
that a New Suit of Sailes for the Ship Conception de St. 
Ignatio whereof Lorenzo Ghiglino is Owner will amount to the 
sum of £440 or thereabouts. 


Oct 19 1757 John Burger 


VILL. 


Vol. LXXXYV., p. 30. Oct. 19, 1757. Estimate of the Dis- 
bursements necessary to be made by Lorenzo Ghiglino to refit 
the Ship Conception de St. Ignatio. 

Estimate of the Disbursements Necessary to be made by 
Lorenzo Ghiglino to prepare the Ship Conception for the Seas 
together with An Account of Sundry other Disbursements for 
the Discharge of his Debts Contracted at New York Made pur- 
suant to the Order of his Honour the Lieutenant Governour in 
Council and to be Annexed to the Memorial of the said Lorenzo 
Ghiglino Praying leave to Sell his Cargoe Viz Disbursements 
for Sundry’s for the Ships Use as pr Certificates of Messrs 
Jeffreys and Griffiths £1707. 


Do For Carpenters work as per Certificate 

D° for sails and sailmakers work as per Certificate... ... 

D° for Council fees proctor ete as per Certificate 

D° for Board and Interpretation as per Cert D° 

Cash disbursed and Commissions computed at By Morris 
and Livingston 


£3065 
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IX. 


Vol. LXXXV., p. 31. Oct. 19, 1757. Certificates. John 
Alner and Abraham Alner, William Smith, p. [Proctor] jr, 
and Garret Noel as to the cost of the repairs &c., of the Ship 
Conception de St Ignatio. ns 

We the subscribers having inspected the Ship Conception 
de St. Ignatio belonging to Lorenzo Ghiglino do certify it as 
our opinion that the Carpenters work in repairing the said 
Ship and fitting her for the seas with the incidental Charges of 
Scow Hire and the like will amount to four hundred and ten 
pounds or thereabouts as Witness our Hands £410 00 
p’ me John Alner 
Abraham Alner 

I Certify that there is due according to my Computation 
and will be due for services still to be done for Lorenzo Ghig- 
lino for Costs as Proctor and Council and Fees due the Judge 
Register and Marshal the Sum of 200 Pounds at Least. 19% 
Oct® 1757 W™ Smith Jr 

I Certify that there is due according to my Computation and 
will be due for Board and Services still to be done for Lorenzo 
Ghiglino for Interpretation and Translating into English All 
his Business one hundred pounds at least 19 Octo" 1757 

Garrat Noel 
X. 


Affidavit of John Nugent as to Freight. 

I John Nugent of the City of Cadiz Merchant at present in 
London but on his departure for Spain maketh Oath upon the 
Holy Evangelists of Almighty God as follows and first this 
Dep* Saith that he is established in the said City of Cadiz with 
a Mercantile house of business and hath often Loaded goods 
from the said City to the Spanish West Indies and therefore 
being well acquainted with the freights that are usually paid 
for goods from the said City of Cadiz to the Said Spanish West 
Indies This Dept Saith that the ffreight that is usually paid for 
a Barrell of wine or Brandy (six of which go to a pipe) from 
Cadiz aforesaid to Vera Cruz is about fifteen Dollars and that 
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about fifteen Dollars is also paid for the ffreight of each quintal 
of Iron. And this Dep‘ further Saith that he this Dep‘ in the 
year 1755 Lett a ship to ffreight of the Burthen of six hundred 
Tuns from the said Cityof Cadiz to La Vera Cruz which Carried 
nothing but fruit and had for the Ffreight of the said outward 
bound voyage Ninety Thousand Dollars or thereabouts and this 
Deponent further saith that he has Lookt upon the Authentic 
Instrument under the Seal of the Court of Vice Admiralty of 
the City of New York and an Inventory therein contained of 
the Cargo of Goods on board the Roman Ship called the Con- 
ception and St Ignatio de Loyola taken by the Revenge and 
Hornet privateers off Cape Francois and carried to New York 
aforesaid and this Dept also saith that he has seen an Authen- 
tick Copy of a Charter party of a ffreightment made and 
entered in at Cadis aforesaid Between Lorenzo Ghiglino owner 
and Com’ of the said Roman Ship and Don Francisco Xavier de 
los Rios of the said City of Cadiz Merch‘ where it is stipulated 
between the said parties that the said Captn Ghilino should be 
paid ffreight for his voyage from Marseilles to Cadiz to Cape 
Ffrancois in the Island of Santo Domingo the sum of Fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty Dollers in full for the said 
voyage and this Dept saith that the said Sum of Fifteen Thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty Dollars is an exceeding reason- 
able sum for the freight of Such Voyages. 

and Saith further that considering the Burthen of the said 
Ship and the goods she carried on board her For Account of the 
said Freighter this Deponent concludes upon his said Oath that 
the said Fifteen Thousand Seven hundred and fifty Dollars 
agreed upon by Virtue of the said charter party to be paid the 
said Captain for ffreight of the said Cargo from Marseilles to 
Cadiz and from Cadiz to Cape Francois is really and bona fide 
exceeding cheap. 

John Nugent 
Sworne this first day of June in the year of our Lord 1758 
Before me 
Cha‘ Asgill 


Mavor 
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XI. 


I John D’Acosta not’ pub* Dwelling in London by Legal 
authority duly admitted and sworne Do Certify and attest that 
the aforegoing Affidavit was Sworne to by M* John Nugent of 
City of Cadiz Mercht at present in London Before the Right 
Hon? Sir Charles Asgill Knt and Lord Mayor of the said 
City who administered an Oath to the said John Nugent in the 
presence of me the Not‘ and he thereupon declared the several 
matters and things in the said affidavit contained to be true. 
In witness whereof and to the end that it may so appear where 
it may be thought convenient Att the request of Mr Hierome 
Ghillino I have granted these presents in London this first day 
of June 1758. In witness of the truth 

John D’ Acosta 
Not’ Publ 


We the underwritten Merchants on the Exchange of this 
City of London do Certify that Mr John D’ Acosta by whom the 
aforegoing Certificate is signed is such Not’ Publick as he stiles 
himself and that to all his Certificates and other Testimonies 
entire Faith is and ought to be given. 

Champion and Haley 
Truman Douglas & Co 


XII. 


By the Honable James De Lancey Esqr His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief and over the 
Province of New York and the territories depending thereon in 
America. To all whom these presents shall come greeting 
Whereas Lorenzo Ghiglino Master of the Ship called the Im- 
maculate Conception and St. Ignatio de Loiola was on the 12th 
Day of June 1757 taken in the said ship by Francis Koffler of 
the Private Vessel of War Revenge and James Spellen Com- 
mander of the Private Vessel of War Hornet both of this Port 
and sent to this City where the said ship and her Cargo were 
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libelled in the Court of Vice Admiralty of this Province and 
after sundryproceedings had thereupon that three and fifth part 
of her Cargo were decreed to be restored and the remainder of 
the Cargo to be sold. And the said Lorenzo Ghiglino having 
since compounded the affair with the Captors and being now 
about to proceed in the said ship to Monte Christo on Hispaniola 
These are therefore to all under my government and to desire 
all others whom it may concern to suffer and permit the said 
Lorenzo Ghiglino to proceed with his said Ship to Monte Christo 
aforesaid without Let Hindrance or Molestation. And the Col- 
lector of his Majesty’s Customs is to suffer to be taken on board 
the said ship and to clear a considerable quantity of provisions 
sufficient for the company of the said ship during their voyage 
to the port aforementioned. 


Given at 
Memorandum on back of this Document: 
26 February 1758 or 1759. Pass to Lorenzo Ghiglino 
Master of the Ship called the Immaculate Conception and St. 
Ignatio de Loiola. 


XII. 


Morrisania October 27" 1758 
Gentlemen 
Capt Lorenzo Ghiglino having Informed me that vou are 
ready to pay him the Freight I have Decreed him as Due to 
him from Francis Xavier de los Rios but only wait my order 
Therefore you are hereby ordered to pay To Capt Lorenzo Ghig- 
lino the Sum of Six Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty Pounds 
current Money of New York and his Receipt shall be Your Dis- 
charge from that sum witness My hand the Day and year above 
written. 
Lewis Morris. 


To Mess Joseph Forman and James De Peyster Merchants in 
New York. 
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XIV. 


Calendar of unpublished English manuscripts, State Library, 
Albany, N. Y., edited, 1886, by E. B. O’Callaghan, LL.D. 


Vol. LXXXV., p. 16. Sept. 26, 1757. Petition Lorenzo 
Ghiglino, owner of the ship Immaculate Conception and St. 
Ignatio de Loyola, sailing under a pass of the Pope, taken by two 
privateers and restored, that his agents, Lewis Morris jr., and 
Robert J. Livingston, may land and sell articles of his for 
repairs. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 17. Sept. 26, 1757. List of articles be- 
longing to Capt. Ghiglino, and certified by Richard Nicholls, 
Register, attached to the libel of Capts. Francis Koffler and 
James Spellen, commanders of the Revenge and Hornet. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 28. Oct. 19, 1757. Certificate John 
Burger, that the new suit of sails wanted for the ship Concep- 
tion de St. Ignatio will cost £448. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 30. Estimate of the disbursements neces- 
sary to be made by Lorenzo Ghiglino to refit the ship Concep- 
ton de St. Ignatio. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 31. Oct. 19, 1757. Certificates John 
Alner and Abraham Alner, Wm. Smith, jr., and Garrat Noel 
as to the cost of the repairs, &c., of the ship Conception de St. 
Ignatio. 

Feb. 26, 1758. Permit. Lorenzo Ghiglino, master of the 
ship called the Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de 
Loiola, to sail to Hispaniola. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 105. Dec. 9, 1758. Memorial. Lorenzo 
Ghiglino, native of Genoa and a Roman subject, owner of the 
ship called the Immaculate Conception and St. Ignatio de 
Loyola, for permission to reload his ship for her voyage home. 

Vol. LXXXV., p. 142. Jan. 12, 1759. Petition. Lorenzo 
Ghiglino, subject of the republic of Genoa, for leave to load his 
ship with lumber. 
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XV. 


New York Mercury, Monday, Nov. 3 and Nov. 13, 1758. 

On Wednesday the 15th Inst in the Afternoon, will be sold 
at publick Vendue, at the Merchants Coffee-House, the Roman 
Ship, called the St. Ignatio de Loyile; a prime sailer, burthen 
about 370 Tons, with All her Tackle and Apparell, an Inventory 
of which is to be seen at the place of Sale. Any person who has 
a mind to purchase before the Day of Sale by applying to 
Robert J. Livingston may know on what terms. Said Living- 
ston has to dispose of at his store next door to the widow bends, 
and opposite the Widow Kiersteads. A neat Assortment of 
European Goods cheap for Cash or short Credit. 





REV. JAMES NEILL. 
1798-1838. 


By Rev. Ricuarp Lator Burtsett, D.D. 


In the Registry of the Clergy Laboring in New York, which 
appears in Part I., Vol. II. of Huisrortcat Recorps anp 
Srupres oF THE Unttrep States Cartnoric Historicat Society, 
mention is made of the Rev. James Neill as the first native 
of this State promoted to the holy priesthood. Some further 
items concerning him are likely to be of interest. He was 
born on December 4, 1798. His mother was first cousin of the 
Miss Lalor who was the foundress in this country of the 
Order of the Visitation. Two of his aunts, also Misses 
Lalor, joined late in life the Sisters of Charity in Emmitts- 
burg, where they were known as Sisters Cosmas and 
Damian; for several years their duty was the care of the in- 
firmary at Mt. St. Mary’s College, and there are still alive some 
priests and bishops who speak of their motherly care of the 
students. James Neill attended St. Peter’s Church in New 
York while the well-known Jesuit Father Kohlman was its 
pastor, and, under his influence, when fourteen years of age, 
that is, in August, 1813, he went to Georgetown, whence he 
was sent to Frederick to begin his novitiate on November 5, 
1813. We give a quaint letter in which he announces this to 
his relatives. It is directed: Mr. Peter Burtsell, 10 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Freperick Town, December 29, 1813. 


Dear Uncte: I received your letter dated October 14th on 
Christmas Day, together with one from my mother. I had 
398 
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looked for one before, but it must have been delayed some- 
where. I have changed my residence some time ago. I did not 
come to George Town so much to pursue my studies as to put in 
execution a plan which I had formed a year before. It was the 
choice of a state of life. I had long meditated on what I should 
do to enable me to go through the world, but no business pleased 
me till, at last, comparing the life of worldly people to the life 
led by the professors at the Institution, I saw that theirs was by 
far the happier, even putting aside all thoughts of futurity. 
After examining as well as I could the point for some time and 
consulted others, I resolved to embrace their manner of living, 
and, an occasion offering, I made the test of it. I find myself 
not at all deceived in my expectations, for I here enjoy even 
more than I expected. I am now in retirement, learning my 
trade, and have two years to learn it, after which I can prac- 
tice. I am now about 47 miles away from Washington, and can 
give no further description of it, as I can learn nothing new con- 
cerning it. I have spent a very happy Christmas here, and am 
in very good health. You must excuse the shortness of my 
letter, as I have nothing to say. As for General Washington’s 
habitation, it was quite retired. While there I was thinking how 
many different ways men take to gain honor; but I believe 
those who aim at it the least gain the greatest share, for I have 
heard of several who, tho’ they lived quite retired, poor and 
despised during their life, yet after their death were afterwards 
famed throughout the world; but I do not approve Washing- 
ton’s method, as he made himself Great in this life, and I am 
afraid little in the next. I suppose my mother is now in Town, 
and I would thank you to give her the enclosed letter. I am 
in very good spirits and quite contented with my station. 

Give my best respects to all. When you write vou can direct 
your letter to George Town, as it will come safer; but you must 
excuse me if I do not write quite as often as you might expect, 
as I cannot even write to my mother as often as she expects. 
I must now conclude, as I have nothing more to say but to wish 
you a Happy New Year, as also to all the family, and especially 
the blessing of the fear of God and a sincere love of Him who 
loved us so as to give His one Son for our redemption. 

I remain your affectionate nephew, 
James NEILL. 


He made his first vows in the Society of Jesus on November 
7, 1815. By wish of the Superior of the Society, Father Grassi, 
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he went in June, 1817, to Italy, where he attended its Roman 
College, returning to the United States in December, 1820. He 
was engaged as teacher at Georgetown College and at Wash- 
ington College, transformed from a seminary to a college in 
1822. In 1825 he began the study of theology, and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1828. He exercised the sacred 
ministry at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Georgetown and 
also at Newtown from 1829 to 1832. He was appointed in 
1833 professor of rhetoric in Georgetown, and in this year was 
secularized, when he returned to New York, where, as the 
Register states, he was stationed at St. Peter’s from October 16, 
1833, until the time of his death, November 5, 1838. Two 
cousins, the Misses Gallaher, had an altar erected in the Church 
of the Epiphany on Second Avenue as a memorial to him, 
leaving by will a fund to insure an annual Mass for the repose 
of his soul. His relatives have an excellent oil painting of him. 





CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND 
THE REVIVALS OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


By Pererer Connon. 


Wuen the founders of the nation were assembled at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 for the purpose of framing a Constitution which 
should take the place of the unsatisfactory “ Articles of Con- 
federation” under which the colonies had been working, they 
ordained (Article VI.) that “no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States.”” Beyond this the Constitution was silent on 
the all-important question of liberty of conscience. Not only 
was there no mention of the Bible as a rule of faith or of 
Christianity, “ evangelical” or otherwise, or of a “ Christian 
State,” but the very name of God is not to be found in 
it. Indeed, the alleged irreligious character of the Constitution 
served as an argument to some of the States to oppose its rati- 
fication. While the provision above quoted was a distinct gain 
over the principle and practice of religious intolerance which 
had theretofore disgraced the record of most of the colonies, it 
was far from being that safeguard for freedom of religion which 
the people of the new Republic, with the help of their Catholic 
allies, had struggled to secure for themselves and their posterity 
equally with and as a part of their political liberty. 

A copy of the Constitution had been sent to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then in Paris as the diplomatic representative of his 
country. Observing that that document contained no express 
declaration ensuring freedom of religion, he wrote advising that 


this as well as some other deficiencies should be supplied, add- 
401 
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ing: “ These are fetters against doing evil which no honest 
Government should decline.” * Jefferson’s objections to the 
Constitution were vindicated when, in 1791, amendments were 
adopted almost entirely co-extensive with his criticisms. The 
first of these, entitled “ Freedom of Religion,” declared that 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

This amendment and the earlier Article VI., previously 
quoted, never modified or enlarged or in anywise altered, 
remain to-day the sufficient, as they are the only, safeguards 
against religious intolerance on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is searcely necessary to remind the reader that the pro- 
visions above quoted relate exclusively to the General Govern- 
ment, and are in nowise binding upon individual States. 

While the policy of the National Government was thus 
definitely stated and its law-making power restrained against 
legislation hostile to the principle of freedom of conscience, 
the individual States were under no such restraint; these had 
never surrendered their right to regulate the question of re- 
ligion or State Church within their respective boundaries as 
they saw fit. This was a prerogative which they had constantly 
exercised and most jealously maintained, and in order to guard 
against any implication that they had parted with this or with 
any other of their rights as Sovereign States not specifically 
granted to the General Government, Article X. of the Federal 
Constitution was enacted providing that “ The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the People.” 

How broadly this reservation of States’ rights has been in- 
terpreted, and that it includes the right to make laws respecting 
the establishment of religion, appears from the language of the 
commentators and of the courts. Thus we find Judge Story de- 
claring that “ the whole power over the subject of religion was 
left exclusively to the State Governments to be acted on ac- 


* Jefferson’s Works, Vol. II., p. 355. Ticknor’s History of the Constitu- 
tion, Vol II., pp. 508, 563. 
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cording to their own sense of justice and the State Constitu- 
tions.” * And as late as 1891 a Federal Court, in deciding a 
ease involving the constitutionality of the Sunday laws of one 
of the States, reiterated the doctrine that “ The States may 
establish a Church or Creed and maintain them so far as the 
Federal Constitution is concerned,” and declared that the 
States possessed “ the most absolute power on the subject, and 
any of them might, if they chose, establish a Creed and a 
Church and maintain them.” f 

Happily at this time there is no State which has retained in 
its Constitution any provision hostile to Catholics. New Hamp- 
shire has the distinction of being the last State to yield its anti- 
Catholic prejudice, for it was not until 1877, nearly one hundred 
years after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, that the 
provision disqualifying Catholics from holding office was ex- 
punged from its Constitution, and then only after repeated 
unsuccessful effort. 

That there has been even within recent years legislation by 
Congress unfavorable, to Catholics, notably in the case of the 
Indian missions and schools, no one will deny; and it is equally 
a matter of common knowledge that men avowedly hostile to 
the Catholic faith have lately devoted much time and effort 
toward obtaining a favorable report from Congress on their 
proposal for an amendment to the Constitution which, under 
cover of a specious phraseology, was designed to recognize the 
nation as a Protestant State, and what is called“ Bible Chris- 
tianity ” as its religion. 

When the territory of the nation had been enlarged by the 
acquisition of the 750,000,000 acres embraced in the Louisiana 
purchase under the treaty concluded in 1803, the principle of 
religious toleration was again expressly recognized. Article III. 
of that instrument provided that 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpor- 
ated in the Union of the United States . . . and in the meantime 
they shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 


*Story on the Constitution, pp. 702, 703. 
+ Re King, 46 Federal Reporter, p. 46. 
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their liberty, property and the religion which they profess.” * 

Next, when Florida was ceded by treaty concluded Febrv- 
ary 22, 1819, between “ The United States of America and His 
Catholic Majesty ” Ferdinand VII., it was provided by Article 
V. that “The inhabitants of the ceded territories shall be 
secured in the free exercise of their religion without any restric- 
tion.” In like manner the inhabitants of the territory acquired 
from the “ United Mexican States ” under the Treaty of 1848 
were protected in their liberty of conscience by Article IX. of 
that treaty, which provided that they should be “ secured in 
the free exercise of their religion without restriction.” fT 

Slender as was the civilized population resident in Alaska 
when Russia ceded that enormous domain, nevertheless the 
treaty ratified in Washington in June, 1867, provided (Art. 
III.) that “the inhabitants of the ceded territory . . . shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property and religion.” t 

And in the very latest of our treaties, that concluded at 
Paris on December 10, 1898, under which Porto Rico, Guam, 
and the Philippine Islands were ceded to the United States, 
it was provided by Article X. that “ the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories over which Spain relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty 
shall be secured in the free exercise of their religion.” 

Thus the principle of ecclesiastical freedom incorporated in 
the organic law of the National Government has been con- 
sistently maintained and reaffirmed upon every acquisition of 
new territory, so that liberty in matters of religion equally with 
political liberty was assured to all the inhabitants by the most 
solemn engagements into which the nation could enter. 

To-day, when the Republic is well forward in the second 
century of its existence, the eye meets cathedral, church, syna- 
gogue and meeting-house rising throughout the land in testi- 
mony of the religious faith or sentiment, as the case may be, of 
the people, and Catholic and Jew, Episcopalian, Congregational- 
ist and Quaker are found assembling publicly with their co-re- 







































* Treaties and Conventions, Washington, 1889, p. 332. 
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ligionists for Divine worship, not merely tolerated and unmo- 
lested, but recognized and protected affirmatively by law against 
interference or disturbance, favored in every State by exemp- 
tion from taxation, and their material interests safeguarded 
equally with those of other civil institutions. 

Truly the hope of religious liberty would appear to have 
been realized, and the Roman Catholic citizen of our times con- 
templating the 12,000,000 or more members residing within 
these United States who acknowledge the ancient Church, the 
15,000 church edifices and chapels which dot the land, their 
cathedrals, their numberless institutions for the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity, their orphanages and schools, their distinguished 
hierarchy and clergy, both regular and secular, numbering at 
least 11,000, besides the various communities of religious men 
and women would be led to believe that the progress of the 
Church since the foundation of the Republic has been one 
triumphant march, and that during that time the Church has 
enjoyed the rights and privileges secured by the Constitution 
undisturbed by the intolerance, bigotry and persecution which 
had marked the colonial period. But this would be an illusion. 

The pages of our history for the past one hundred years 
teem with evidences of intolerance and proscription practiced 
against Catholics, and of the violation of their rights as citizens 
because they were Catholics and because in the early days of the 
Republic they were mostly “ foreigners,” that is, Irish Catholic 
immigrants whose faith and nationality were inseparable. 

We have spoken of the anti-Catholic prejudice which con- 
tinued in New Hampshire until recent times as a part of its State 
policy. New Jersey retained its anti-Catholic Constitution until 
1844. In Bishop England’s time the Carolinas were spoken of 
as the “ Protestant States ” because they persisted in retaining 
in their Constitutions the provisions obnoxious to Catholics 
which we shall presently mention. 

In the case of North Carolina this gave rise in 1835 to the 
notable attack upon the distinguished Catholic Judge William 
Gaston, who championed the rights of his fellow Catholics to 
equal consideration before the law. Other States retained their 
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anti-Catholic laws for over thirty years after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and it was not until 1833 that Massa- 
chusetts dissolved the union between Church and State under 
which Congregationalism had for nearly two hundred years 
existed as the State Church, all the inhabitants, Catholic as 
well as Protestant, being taxed for its support. Hence what 
we may call the State policy of religious intolerance of Catholics 
appears to have yielded slowly, and in many instances grudg- 
ingly, to the enlightened sense and fairness of the majority of 
the American people. 

But the leaven of religious prejudice has never been wholly 
eliminated. Indeed, the fact that the State had lifted the ban of 
official proscription so long maintained against Roman Catholics 
proved an incentive to individual bigots to attack the Church, 
and from platform and pulpit Roman Catholics were denounced 
as enemies of the Republic, unworthy to be admitted to citizen- 
ship and branded as conspirators under the leadership of the 
Pope and the Jesuits for the overthrow of free institutions. 
The printing press, too, was kept busy turning out the lying 
“ Revelations ” of so-called ex-nuns and ex-priests, “ exposures 
of Papal conspiracies ” existing only in the malicious or dis- 
ordered brains of their inventors, besides other literature 
equally calumnious and exasperating in character, which at the 
same time that it pandered to the prejudices and to the degraded 
taste of the mob, yielded substantial pecuniary returns to those 
who provided it. 

As the result of these conditions we have had in this country 
within the century just closed a series of agitations directed 
against the Roman Catholic faith and those professing it, which, 
begun in hatred and sustained by the worst calumnies and vili- 
fications and by appeals to the baser passions of the mob, has 
resulted in constant and vexatious interference with the civil 
rights and privileges which Catholics were entitled to enjoy, and 
in most wanton insults and injuries to person as well as to prop- 
erty. In many cases the lawlessness of the mob if not openly 
abetted was connived at through the convenient blindness of the 
civil authorities, who, though warned in season, neglected to 
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take the precautions available to them for the protection of 
Catholics against the attacks with which they were threatened, 
and who, after the mischief had been done, permitted the law- 
breakers to go unpunished and refused redress for the loss and 
damage to property to which their victims had been subjected. 

Indeed, in so many shapes did this malign spirit of religious 
hatred manifest itself that bishops and priests, laymen of ex- 
alted character, unprotected religious women, helpless orphans, 
Catholic soldiers and sailors, children attending the public 
schools, inmates of State almshouses, one and all have been 
made to feel its blighting influence, and at different times and 
places have become victims of persecution for conscience’ sake. 
Not only have our churches and convents been destroyed by the 
wild fury of the mob, but the very graves of the venerated dead 
have been desecrated and their monuments defaced. 

Before we begin to trace the history and development of 
this spirit of fanaticism it may be profitable to take a retrospect 
of the condition of the people as regards their religious affilia- 
tions at and prior to the time when the American colonists de- 
clared themselves a free people, and equally useful to discover 
the causes of that ingrained spirit of hostility to the Catholic 
Church of which such abundant evidence remains. 

“ Nothing,” says Sidney Smith, “ dies so hard or rallies so 
often as intolerance,” and when we seek to trace it to its begin- 
ning we find the roots of religious intolerance in this country 
to have been struck deep in colonial history. The New England 
colonists on the one hand, and on the other those of Virginia 
and her offshoots, comprise the two large divisions into which 
the Adventurers were divided. Each had its religious system 
organized by law and made part of the social fabric; each was 
antagonistic to, and proscribed the followers of, the other. But 
they were in accord as to two things, viz.: their allegiance to the 
English Crown from which they held their charters, and their 
non-toleration of Roman Catholics, a sentiment which the laws 
and practice of the mother country naturally inspired, and which 
they regarded as an agreeable duty incumbent on them as loyal 


subjects. While the Puritans in New England hated both 
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Prelacy and Popery, the colonists in the South set their faces 
against Dissenters as well as Papists. 

By the terms of the charters granted by James I. to 
Virginia in 1606, supplemented by those of 1609 and 1612, 
the colonists were deemed Englishmen, and as such “ obliged 
to the duties attached to that character,” including, of 
course, conformity to the Established Church, and were 
to be ruled agreeably to the “Statutes, government and 
policy of this, our realm of England.” (Sec. 23, Charter 
of 1609.) That there should be no uncertainty concerning 
their religion, the Articles of Instruction and orders accom- 
panying the charter provided that the true word of God 
was to be “ preached, planted and used ” according to the doc- 
trine, rites and religion now professed and established “within 
our realm of England.” As an additional safeguard it was pro- 
vided * that no person “ suspected to affect the superstition of 
the Church of Rome be permitted to pass” but such as first 
shall have “ taken the oath of Supremacy.” 

The legislation of the colony on the subject of religion was 
in full accord with its fundamental law. Not only was the Book 
of Common Prayer expressly imposed on the colonists, as were 
the Canons of the Church of England (Act VIII. of General 
Assembly of 1631), but attendance at church on the Sabbath 
was made compulsory on all under penalty of fines and cen- 
sures (Acts of 1629 and 1643).+ Every one was declared to be 
“tied to contribute ” toward the expense of the building and 
repair of churches and their maintenance under penalty of for- 
feiting fifty pounds. The expense of the minister’s house and 
glebe, as well as his salary, was directed “to be levied on the 
tithable persons of the parish,” and to be collected by distress 
if necessary out of the goods of the delinquent planter or par- 
ishioner. t 

By the Act of 1643 it was forbidden to any minister to 
teach or preach, either publicly or privately, unless he could 

* Lucas, Charters of the Old English Colonies, pp. 17-18. 


+ Hennings’ Statutes of Virginia, pp. 156-157, 124-261. 
tId., pp. 158-160. Jefferson’s Reports, pp. 104-105. 
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produce “a testimonial that he hath received his ordination from 
some Bishop in England and shall then subscribe to the orders 
and constitutions of the Church of England.” 

Quakers and other “ Separatists ” were warned off, and in 
particular any “ popish priest arriving and not departing within 
five days after being warned to leave was declared subject to a 
fine of one thousand pounds of tobacco besides being liable in 
case of contumacy to be proceeded against as a felon ” (Acts of 
1641, 1643). In no other colony was there a more intimate 
union of Church and State nor greater intolerance of the re- 
ligion of Catholics. 

The Cavaliers coming to Virginia had not only brought with 
them the religion of the Court to which they professed alle- 
giance, but their hatred of and contempt for the Puritan Round- 
heads as well as all other dissenters was embodied in their legis- 
lation, which had been copied in large part from the penal laws 
of the mother country; so that Virginia is said to have rivalled 
if it did not surpass Massachusetts Bay in point of religious 
intolerance. 

The religious system thus established in Virginia continued 
in force down to 1786, when Jefferson’s famous bill became a 
law allowing entire freedom in matters of religion. This 
emancipation of the people from the oppressive tithes levy and 
from the still worse slavery of conscience was not easily effected. 

The Churchmen predominating in the Legislature and en- 
joying State support of their Church could not be expected to 
give aid or comfort to a movement designed to relieve their 
fellow-citizens, a majority of whom at that time were dis- 
senters,* from the burdens of a State Church and to put that 
burden exclusively on themselves; and from the time when 
public opinion first demanded relief, nine years of persistent 
agitation were required before freedom of religion was secured 
by law in Virginia. 

The Carolinas, under their charters from Charles II. in 
1663 and 1665, were likewise bound to conform to the 
public exercises of religion “ according to the liturgies, forms 

* Morse’s Life of Jefferson, p. 41. 
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and ceremonies of the Church of England,” and the “ in- 
habitants bound to take and subscribe the oaths and articles 
made and established in that behalf.” Although the Proprietors 
were authorized in their discretion to release non-conformists 
from the prescribed oaths, the London “ Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” made strenuous 
and successful exertions against any relaxation in favor of dis- 
senters. By its Constitution in 1776 North Carolina, true to its 
character as a Protestant State, declared (Article XXXII) 
“That no person who shall deny the being of God or the truth 
of the Protestant religion . . . shall be capable of holding any 
office or place of trust or profit in the civil department within 
this State.” Two years later, viz., in 1778, South Carolina 
adopted its first Constitution. By Article 38 it was provided 
that “ The Christian Protestant religion shall be deemed and is 
hereby constituted and declared to be the established religion 
of this State,” and “ That all denominations of Christian Prot- 
estants in this State demeaning themselves peacefully and faith- 
fully shall enjoy equal religious and civil privileges.” 

And to insure the continuance of this religious inequality a 
further clause was inserted which disqualified Catholics and all 
others “ not of the Protestant religion ” from being eligible to 
the office of Governor or Lieutenant Governor and from mem- 
bership in the Privy Council or in either of the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

Oglethorpe, the founder of the Georgia Colony, is described 
as an “enthusiastic churchman and an unwavering loyalist.” 
His colony had been designed as an asylum for the King’s “ poor 
subjects,” then (1732) counted by thousands, in the debtors’ 
prisons in England. While there was not much danger that the 
colonists would be disturbed by the presence among them of 
Roman Catholics, yet a century and a half before, say as early 
as 1574, there had been Franciscan Missions on the Georgia 
coast,* and to prevent a recurrence of this or a like calamity 
the charter provided as follows: “ And for the greater ease and 
encouragement of our loving subjects and such others as shall 


* Catholic Church in Colonial Days, Vol. I., p. 172. 
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come to inhabit in our said colony we do by these presents... 
grant, establish and ordain that forever hereafter there shall be 
a liberty of conscience allowed in the worship of God to all 
persons inhabiting or which shall inhabit or be resident within 
our said province; and that all such persons except Papists, shall 
have a free exercise of religion.* .. .” Authority was granted to 
the corporation to administer the test oaths appointed by Act 
of Parliament and also the oath of abjuration, so that no Cath- 
olic, be he layman or “ Jesuit in disguise,” should remain undis- 
covered. The spirit and substance of this exclusion of 
“ Papists ” from the miscalled “ free exercise of religion ” were 
preserved in the Constitution of the State adopted in 1777, 
which provided that every member of the legislative body 
“shall be of the Protestant religion.” 

Pennsylvania’s charter was granted to Penn by Charles II. 
in 1681. It was silent on the question of freedom of conscience, 
and the only reference to religion contained in it is that by 
which any preacher or preachers sent over by the Bishop of 
London are declared entitled to “reside in the said province 
without any denial or molestation whatsoever.” f 

All laws and ordinances to be made in the colony were to 
be “agreeable to the laws of our Kingdom of England,” and 
were to be transmitted to England for royal approbation or 
dissent. 

The famous “Frame of Government” which had been 
concerted by Penn with the principal planters before their de- 
parture from England, and which was promulgated in the 
colony in 1682, expressly provided by Article XXXV. that all 
persons living in the province believing in God and living peace- 
ably and justly “ shall in no ways be molested or prejudiced for 
their religious persuasion or practice in matters of faith and 
worship, nor shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship place or ministry whatever.” 
And the very first article of Penn’s Charter of Privileges, 
granted in 1701, reaffirmed this grant of religious freedom 


* Lucas, Charters of the Old English Colonies, p. 119. 
+Id., p. 108. 
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and expressly stipulated “ that all persons who profess to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ the Saviour of the World shall be capable 
(notwithstanding their other persuasions and practices in point 
of conscience and religion) to serve this Government in any 
capacity, both legislatively and executively.” 

It has been questioned whether Roman Catholics enjoyed 
the full measure of freedom of conscience promised to all in- 
habitants by these admirable provisions of the fundamental 
law. Shea tells us* that Penn “practised as far as he dared the 
principles of religious liberty which he shared with the Calverts 
and James II.” 

And some Catholic writers have, we think upon very slender 
ground, imputed to the eminent Quaker an intolerance of 
Roman Catholics because of the letter from him, then in Eng- 
land in 1708, to Logan, his representative in the colony, in 
which he wrote: “ Here is a complaint against your Govern- 
ment that you suffer public mass in a scandalous manner. Pray 
send the matter of fact, for ill-use is made of it against us here.” 
But considering the almost universal proscription of Catholics 
prevailing at that time in the various colonies, and that the com- 
plaint was preferred by Penn’s enemies, followers of the Church 
of England who had been striving to destroy the practice of 
religious tolerance by establishing their Church as the State 
Church in Penn’s colony, as they had succeeded in doing in the 
other southern colonies, and to overthrow Penn’s proprietor- 
ship as they had some years before overthrown that of Lord 
Baltimore, Penn’s statement that such a complaint had been 
made and his request for the facts, unaccompanied by a single 
word of censure or by any warning to his subordinate not to 
again “suffer public mass” in the colony, can hardly be in- 
terpreted as indicating any such hostility to Catholics as has 
been charged. 

Assuming the complaint true and that Logan had suffered 
“public mass ” in the colony, that fact speaks in favor of the 
sincerity of Penn’s Government in maintaining the freedom of 
worship which Penn’s charter had granted. That his enemies 


* Catholic Church in Colonial Times, Vol. I., p. 365. 
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sought to make “ ill-use ” of the matter complained of, and that 
he should have called for a report of the facts, can hardly weigh 
in disparagement of the just, tolerant and peace-loving char- 
acter which history has accorded to the founder of the Penn- 
sylvania colony. 

For seventy-five years Penn’s charter continued unrepealed 
as the supreme law of the colony. But during that time there 
had been many accessions of new colonists, and the churchmen 
of England had procured the enforcement of various Acts of 
Parliament which curtailed freedom of religion to such a degree 
that Catholics could not be citizens nor could they hold land, 
and all legislators, judges and public officers were “ required to 
subscribe a declaration of their disbelief in transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary and other saints, and the 
sacrifice of the Romish mass, as superstitious idolatries; also a 
declaration of their belief in the Holy Trinity and in the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures.” * 

And these disabilities continued until the adoption of the 
Constitution by the State in 1776, when all religious tests were 
abolished and forbidden. 

Coming to New England, we find that the Massachusetts 
Bay Charter granted by their Majesties William and Mary, in 
1691, provided “That forever hereafter there shall be a liberty 
of conscience allowed in the worship of God to all Christians 
(except Papists) inhabiting or which shall inhabit or be resident 
within our said province or territory.” T 

Long before this the Congregational system had been estab- 
lished as part of the civil government, compulsory on all the 
inhabitants and supported by general tax, and Roman Catholics 
were forbidden to remain in or to enter the colony. 

The State Constitution, enacted in 1780,required that public 
provision be made for the “support of public Protestant 
teachers of piety, religion and morality in all cases in which 
such provision shall not be made voluntarily.” 


New Hampshire allowed liberty of conscience ‘ 


‘unto all 


* Cornelison, Religion and Civil Government, N. Y., 1895, p. 71. 
+ Lucas, Charters of the Old English Colonies, p. 79. 
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Protestants.”” Both New Hampshire and Maine recognized the 
Church of England as the established Church until these 
colonies were, in 1698, restored to the Massachusetts Colony, 
of which they were originally offshoots. In Maine the English 
Church was set up as the State Church by the charter of Charles 
I., issued in 1639, while in New Hampshire the commission 
granted by Charles II., in 1679, constituting the President and 
Council of the Province, required and provided that “ liberty 
of conscience shall be allowed unto all Protestants; that such 
especially as shall be conformed to the rights of the Church of 
England shall be particularly countenanced and encouraged.” * 
The first Constitution adopted by the State, in 1784, authorized 
the several towns and parishes of the State to provide “ for the 
support and maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, 
religion and morality,” and provided that no one could be 
elected Governor or Senator or member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives “ unless he shall be of the Protestant religion.” 

The Connecticut Charter granted by Charles II., in 1662, to 
John Winthrop and his associates clearly recognized the Chris- 
tian faith as then professed in the mother country (that is, by 
the Established Church), and the laws and ordinances of “ this 
our realm of England,” supporting that form of religion as 
binding upon the colonists,f and authorized the officials to ad- 
minister the oaths of supremacy and allegiance to every person 
arriving in the colony. 

Rhode Island held a charter from the same Charles II., by 
which the colonists were to have “ full liberty in religious con- 
cernments,” { and no one was to be in any wise “ molested, 
punished, disquieted or called in question for any differences in 
opinion in matters of religion.”§ Surely under such a broad 
grant of religious freedom we might expect to find that Catho- 
lics had escaped the proscription to which they were subjected 
in every other New England colony. Roger Williams with his 


* Provincial Papers, Vol. I., p. 378, cited in Cornelison, Religion, etc., 
p- 41. 

+ Lucas, Charters, ete., p. 52. 
tId., p. 59. § Id., p. 60. 
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adherents had tasted the bitterness of Puritan persecution, as 
in turn the Puritans before him had suffered from the tyranny 
of the Establishment in the mother country, and much credit 
has been claimed for the inhabitants of the little island and its 
“ Providence Plantations ” that they alone, among all the New 
England colonists, accorded liberty of conscience to all comers. 
Alas for the facts of history! Scarcely had the colony become 
organized when a statute was passed (1664) which provided: 

“That all men professing Christianity and of competent 
estates and of civil conversation who acknowledge and are 
obedient to the civil magistrate, though of different judgments 
in religious affairs (Roman Catholics only excepted), shall be 
admitted freemen, and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen 
officers in this colony, both military and civil.” And this Act 
was not repealed until 1778, when the French fleet bearing our 
Catholic allies had entered the harbors of Rhode Island. 

This disfranchisement of Catholics on account of their 
religion is commonly overlooked by those who champion Roger 
Williams and his followers as the earliest apostles of religious 
liberty in the colonies, and who would thereby detract from the 
glorious distinction of Lord Baltimore and his Catholic colo- 
nists, who preceded all others in the practice of entire religious 
toleration. 

An honest Protestant historian, speaking of the year 1649, 
when Lord Baltimore’s famous Toleration Act was passed, says: 
“Rhode Island was at this time the only one of the Protestant 
settlements in which the principle of toleration was recognized, 
and even there the Roman Catholics were excluded from par- 
ticipating in the political rights that were enjoved by the com- 
munity.” * 

So that, in the freest of all the colonies outside of Catholic 
Maryland, deprivation of their civil rights was the price which 
Catholics had to pay for that “ full liberty in religious concern- 
ments” for which the Rhode Island colonists have been 
so greatly eulogized. 


* Grahame’s History, Vol. II., p. 23. 
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That the New England colonists neglected no opportunity 
of manifesting their spirit of religious intolerance is evident on 
every page of their history. 

As early as 1634 John Endicott caused the red cross of 
England to be obliterated from the colors of the train-bands 
under his command, the reason assigned being that the “ red 
cross was given to the King of England by the Pope as an ensign 
of victory, and so a superstitious thing and a relict of Anti- 
christ.” * 

There were no Catholics in New England in its early days. 
A’ Catholic, or one suspected to be such, was arrested and de- 
ported from Massachusetts, and by a law passed in 1647 the 
ubiquitous Jesuit was forbidden to enter, and if he returned 
after being once banished he might be put to death. In like 
manner the Episcopalians who came over soon found that while 
their Church was established at home it was not countenanced 
in the New England colonies. Indeed, there were constant 
complaints of the acts of intolerance committed by the Puritans 
against the members of the Established Church, and these were 
of no small weight in effecting the abrogation of the charter 
and thereby depriving the colony of its right of self-govern- 
ment, an event which occurred under Charles II., in the year 
1684. 

Quakers were hanged at Boston in 1659; others of them 
imprisoned and then banished, and the story of the twenty or 
more persons put to death at Salem, in 1690, because they were 
suspected of being bewitched, constitutes a melancholy chapter 
in the history of religious frenzy; while the killing of Giles 
Corey, one of the suspects, in his eightieth year by pressing great 
weights on his body as he lay extended on the ground was an 
instance of savagery not less cruel than some of those recorded 
in the annals of the persecutions under the English penal laws. 

The killing of Father Sebastian Rale, at his little chapel at 
Norridgewock, on the bank of the Kennebec, in 1705, and the 


* Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. I., p. 169. 
+ Shea, Cath. Ch. in Col. Times, Vol. I., p. 397. 
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horrible mutilation of his remains by the soldiers sent out from 
New England, together with the profanation of all that was 
sacred within the chapel itself, which was then set on fire, was 
another manifestation of the bitterness of Puritan sentiment 
then entertained against “ Papists ” and their clergy. 

So persistent was this intolerance that nearly one hundred 
years afterward the monument erected by pious hands to the 
memory of the holy priest on the spot where he was slain was 
demolished by vandals, who doubtless regarded it as a form of 
“Papal encroachment,” dangerous to the Republic, and there- 
fore not to be tolerated. It is only just to add that the main 
body of Protestants in the community denounced this outrage 
and contributed with their Catholic fellow citizens towards the 
restoration of the shaft. 

The practice of burning the Pope in effigy on Guy Fawkes’ 
Day was continued in the colonies down to 1774. The sight 
could be witnessed on Boston Common, at Newport, Charleston 
and at other places, and the performance was about to be re- 
peated at Newport when George Washington, then commander- 
in-chief of the army, issued an order dated November 5, 1775, 
forbidding it as a senseless thing and as insulting to our French 
allies.* 

Instances might be multiplied to show how constant and 
universal was this spirit of intolerance of Catholics in the New 
England colonies, and how it was manifested in the official acts 
of the government as well as in the conduct of individuals. 

But the question has ceased to be a debatable one, and in the 
light of the undisputed facts of history it is safe toassert that this 
antipathy was ingrained, widespread and active down to the very 
moment when the delegates in the convention committed the 
nation at large to the principle of absolute religious freedom. 

When we realize how saturated was the Puritan mind 
with this anti-Catholic spirit; how it had, through generations, 
grown into the Puritan character so that it was received by 
many no doubt conscientiously, almost as an article of faith; 


* Shea, Cath. Ch. in Col. Times, Vol. II., p. 147. 
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how it had become engrafted both by principle and in practice 
as a part of their civil polity, and was considered a necessary 
safeguard for their “ Biblical Commonwealth,” need we wonder 
that it was not eradicated at once by the mere adoption of a 
Constitution, solemn as that act was, forbidding religious pro- 
scription, or that it persisted for many years and recurred fit- 
fully and violently at times, and that the dregs of it still re- 
main ? 

The one green spot in this desert of anti-Catholic proscrip- 
tion which marked the early colonial period was Maryland. 

When the little band of colonists under the guidance of 
Leonard Calvert sailed into Chesapeake Bay in March, 1634, 
they took possession of the province “for their Saviour ” as 
well as “ for their Lord the King.” Mass was said on the Feast 
of the Annunciation, after which a huge cross was erected “ as 
a trophy to Christ our Saviour,” and thus, says Shea, Catho- 
licity ‘“‘ planted her cross and her altar in the heart of the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, March 25, 1634.” 

True to the genuine spirit of the faith they professed, and 
consistently with the avowed intentions of the founder, this 
Province of the Land of Mary became at once a haven of refuge 
for not only the persecuted Catholics of England, but equally 
for the Puritan refugees from Virginia, as well as for other 
religionists whose rights of conscience had been invaded else- 
where. “ All these,” says Bancroft,* “ were welcomed to equal 
liberty of conscience and political rights in the Roman Catholic 
province of Maryland.” 

And a Presbyterian clergyman 7 testifies: “We cannot 
refuse to Lord Baltimore’s colony the praise of having estab- 
lished the first government in modern times in which entire 
toleration was granted to all denominations of Christians; this, 
too, at a time when the New England Puritans could hardly 
bear with one another much less with ‘ Papists’ ; when the 
zealots of Virginia held both ‘ Papists’ and ‘ Dissenters’ in 


* History of the Colonization, etc., Vol. I., p. 257. 
+ Baird, Religion in America, Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1845, p. 62. 
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nearly equal abhorrence; and when, in fact, toleration was not 
considered in any part of the Protestant world to be due to 
Roman Catholics.” 

The government of the colony has been described as a 
“government of benevolence, good order and _ toleration. 
Maryland was unsurpassed for liberty and happiness.” * 

In 1649 Lord Baltimore’s famous Toleration Act was 
passed, an act which, says McSherry, “was only the solemn 
recording of that law which had theretofore governed the 
province and which had been laid down by its Catholic founders 
and proclaimed from its first settlement.” 

But this very toleration had left the colony a prey to the 
political adventurers who had gained a foothold, and in 1652, 
acting under authority from Cromwell and sharing his bitter 
hatred of everything Catholic, these sought to gain control of 
the colony. Theyfound ready supporters in the Puritans resident 
there, of whom Bancroft asserts ¢ that they “had neither the 
gratitude to respect the rights of the government by which they 
had been received and fostered nor magnanimity to continue 
the toleration to which alone they were indebted for their resi- 
dence in the colony.” Professing to be concerned for what they 
called “ freedom of religion,” they passed the law entitled “ An 
Act Concerning Religion.” The freedom which Catholics were 
to enjoy was expressed in the following clause: “ That none 
who profess and exercise the Popish religion commonly known 
by the name of the Roman Catholic religion can be protected 
in this province, . . . but are to be restrained from the exercise 
thereof”; . . . “such as profess faith in Jesus Christ shall not 
be restrained . . . provided that this liberty be not extended to 
Popery, prelacy, nor to such as under the profession of Christ 
hold forth and practice licentiousness.” ¢ 

In 1657 when Lord Baltimore’s government was restored he 
republished his Toleration Act and thus reversed the policy of 


* Bancroft, Vol. II., pp. 252-258. 
+ Id., Vol. I., p. 261. 
t Archives of Maryland, Vol. II., p. 341. 
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religious intolerance which had prevailed during the preceding 
five years of Puritan and revolutionary government. But as 
time wore on Catholic influence waned. Large bodies of 
settlers had arrived, the most important of whom in fortune 
and influence were adherents of the Church of England, and 
these neglected no opportunity of agitating for the establish- 
ment of a State Church. The anti-Catholic spirit, which was in- 
separable from the scheme of a State Church, was aided by the 
political disturbances occurring in the mother country, culmi- 
nating as they did in the downfall of the Catholic Jame: II. 
Shortly after the advent of William and Mary to the throne, 
Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, was accused of being a Jacobite, 
and a pretext was found for dismissing him from his office and 
depriving him of his rights as Lord Proprietor; the prov- 
ince was taken over by the King and its affairs placed under the 
direction of a Royal Governor and a General Assembly. Almost 
the first act of this body (1694) was the passage of a law making 
the Church of England the Established Church of Maryland, 
and taxing all the inhabitants for its support. Within the next 
ten years laws and ordinances hostile to Catholics came fast and 
furious. The little Catholic chapel at St. Mary’s, where Father 
Andrew White had said the first Mass some seventy years 
before, was ordered to be locked up by the Sheriff and he to 
“keep the key thereof.” Shortly before, Father William Hunter 
and Father Robert Brooke, of the Society of Jesus, were tried 
before the Governor on charges, the one of having consecrated 
a Popish chapel, the other of having said Mass within its walls. 
They escaped with a reprimand and a warning against a repetition 
of their offence. Catholics, although taxed, were excluded 
from all but the lowest offices, and they could hold no office nor 
even vote unless they took the various oaths prescribed, includ- 
ing one against belief in transubstantiation. A Catholic could 
not be a witness nor buy land, nor could a Catholic child inherit 
unless he renounced his faith within six months after coming 
of age. No Catholic could teach or keep school or send his child 
out of the province for education under various penalties, and 
any one who brought in an “ Irish Papist ” emigrant was liable 
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to a fine of forty pounds. The “ Popish bishop, priest or 
Jesuit ” was forbidden to say Mass or to baptize or exercise any 
other function of his sacred ministry; for a first offence there 
was fine and imprisonment; for the next, transportation to Eng- 
land, there to suffer such punishments as were provided by the 
infamous penal laws. And any Catholic priest escaping from 
jail incurred the penalty of death in case he were recaptured. 
Nearly all this penal legislation was contained in an act passed 
in 1704 entitled “ An act to prevent the growth of Popery.” 
The injustice thus done to Catholics was so flagrant that in 1705 
Queen Anne, who had been appealed to by her Roman Catholic 
subjects, directed that the laws should be suspended so far as to 
the “ Prosecution of any priests of the Communion of the 
Church of Rome incurring the penalties of the said act by exer- 
cising their functions in a private family of the Roman Com- 
munion, but in no other case whatsoever.” * 

In other respects this shameful proscription of the early 
Church, to whose inspiration the colony owed its existence and 
under whose fostering care it had waxed strong and prosperous, 
continued for a period of over seventy years. In how many 
ways this was manifested it would be tedious to enumerate, and 
it was only in 1776 that the union of Church and State was dis- 
solved by the passage of the Bill of Rights, and liberty of con- 
science was again proclaimed throughout the land. 

New York, so long the scene of civil strife between Dutch 
and English, had its State Church varying from time to time and 
regulated by the political fortunes of the colonists. 

The early Dutch settlers, who professed the Calvinism of 
the National Church in Holland and acknowledged the juris- 
diction of the Synod of North Holland, promptly proscribed the 
few Low Dutch Lutherans who had ventured over, and com- 
pelled them to worship privately and to send their minister 
back to Holland. 

Some Baptists and Quakers who had come in from New 
England and had presumed to preach and baptize without a 


* Shea, Vol. L, p. 361. 
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license were seized, imprisoned, fined and then banished.* The 
legislation by the Director-General and Council plainly showed 
that the Reformed Church was the only one to be recognized 
or tolerated, so far at least as public worship was concerned. 
But it ought not to be forgotten to the credit of the Dutch 
that by their humane interference Father Isaac Jogues and 
Father Francis Bressani, after suffering almost incredible tor- 
tures at the hands of the Mohawks, were rescued, one of them 
being ransomed from the Indians, and were sheltered and cared 
for, and provided with passage back to Europe. 

When, in 1664, the province was surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, the terms of surrender and the later treaty of 1676 stipu- 
lated that all liberty and rights of conscience should be secured 
to the Dutch inhabitants as fully as they had been enjoyed under 
the Dutch Government. It may be noted that this toleration 
was granted under the Catholic proprietary, James, Duke of 
York, whom some modern religious partisans are pleased to call 
a “ bigoted Papist.” 

But in the meantime the Dutch, under Captain Anthony 
Colve, had recovered possession and control of the province, 
and in the very first of the directions for government sometimes 
called Colve’s charter, issued in 1674, a State Church was pro- 
vided for in the following terms: “ The Schout and Magistrates, 
each in his quality, shall take care that the reformed Christian 
religion conformable to the Synod of Dortrecht shall be main- 
tained without suffering any other sects attempting anything 
contrary thereto.” f 

Under Thomas Dongan, a Catholic Governor appointed by 
James II., a legislative assembly was convened which, on 
October 17, 1683, adopted a Charter of Liberties. Touching the 
question of religious toleration, it provided that “no person 
professing faith in God by Jesus Christ shall at any time be 
anyways molested, disquieted or questioned for any difference 
in opinion or matter of religious concernment who do not actu- 
ally disturb the civil peace of the province.” 


* Todd, Story of the City of New York, p. 78. 
+ Colonial Laws of New York, Vol. I., p. 102. 
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But this enactment was vetoed by the King (Charles IT.) in 
March, 1684.* 

In 1689, upon the accession of William and Mary, the spirit 
of non-toleration of Roman Catholics which had broken out 
violently at home was immediately reflected in New Nether- 
lands. A royal proclamation was announced which confirmed 
the tenure of all Protestant office-holders; Ploughman, the 
Collector of Customs of the port, was removed from office be- 
cause he was a Catholic, and Governor Sloughter, who had been 
appointed to succeed Governor Dongan, came over with articles 
and instructions for the establishment of a system of govern- 
ment (following the Leisler outbreak) under which liberty of 
conscience was assured to all peaceable citizens, Papists ex- 
cepted, as usual. The Church of England was recognized as the 
State Church of the province, which was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. In 1693 the Governor, 
Fletcher, an intense partisan of the English Reformers, pro- 
cured the enactment by the Assembly of the law by which the 
Church of England was fastened upon the counties of New 
York, Westchester, Richmond and Queens as the State Church, 
to be supported at the public charge. This, too, at a time when 
not a tenth part of the population adhered to the Episcopal 
Church, and these, says a Protestant writer, “consisted chiefly 
of the officers of government, their dependents and the mili- 
tary,” and from that time forward for a period of eighty-three 
years, and until the very time when the colonies proclaimed 
their independence, all the inhabitants, dissenters equally with 
Churchmen, were taxed to pay the salaries of ministers as well 
as other expenses of maintenance of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the territory mentioned. The amounts of tax 
so levied on the several towns and counties are stated in “ Docu- 
mentary History of New York,” Vol. III., p. 111 to p. 117, to 
which the curious reader is referred. 

But in none of the colonies were the English Churchmen 


* Colonial Laws, Vol. I., pp. 111-115. Bancroft, History, ete., Vol. IIL., p. 
414, 
+ Catholic Church in Colonial Days, pp. 356, 357. 
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content with the establishment of a State Church, even though 
this were supported by tithes or other forms of state taxation. 

England had set the example of enacting penal laws 
to coerce conscience and to crush out, if possible, the ancient 
faith, and the proscription and persecution of Roman Catholics 
seemed inseparable from the idea of a State Church establish- 
ment. 

Accordingly in 1700, says Shea, the New York Legislature 
passed “ the first penal law against the Catholic clergy.” 

The full text of this act will be found in an interesting 
article appearing in a recent number of Hisrortcat Recorps 
AND Srupres,* and need not be here repeated. It is enough to 
say of its general character that no priest could enter or remain 
in the province, and no layman could harbor a priest, and that 
fines, imprisonment, the pillory and even death were prescribed 
as the penalties to be inflicted upon such as should dare to 
transgress.} 

The following year another act was passed by which Catho- 
lics were excluded from office and deprived of the right to vote, 
and thereafter every person holding office in any department of 
government was required to take the oath abjuring the Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the “ invocation or adoration of 
the Virgin Mary or any other saint, and the sacrifices of the 
Mass as they are now used in the Church of Rome.” ¢ 


* See “ A Sketch of the Relations,” ete., in HistoricaL REcorps, Vol. IL, 
Part I., pp. 113, 114, 115. 

+ The author of this law was Bollomont, then Governor of the Province. 
Bancroft glosses over his real character by describing him (Vol. III., p. 59) 
as “an Irish Peer with a sound heart and honorable sympathies for popu- 
lar freedom,” an estimate which is considerably wide of the facts. He was 
the son of Sir Charles Coote, the most truculent of Cromwell’s lieutenants, 
whose savage slaughter of unoffending Catholics in Ireland had earned for 
him the name of the “human blood-sucker.” With other members of the 
English nobility, he had engaged with the notorioue Captain Kidd in an 
adventure of such questionable character that a parliamentary inquiry was 
had, in the course of which his conduct was severely criticised. 

$ See a copy of this oath signed by Governor Colden, Mayor Cruger, Chief 
Justice Lewis Morris, Judge Horsmonded, who tried the Rev. John Ury, 
and by other prominent officials of the province in U. 8S. Catholic Magazine 
for 1847, Vol. VI., p. 394. 
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The first Constitution of the State of New York, adopted in 
1777, contained a clause declaring in express terms that free- 
dom of religion “ shall forever hereafter be allowed within this 
State to all mankind,” etc., but against what opposition this 
liberty of conscience was won and the efforts which were made 
in the convention to exclude Catholics from the religious tolera- 
tion proposed to be granted to all the other inhabitants, and 
that an article was added to the Constitution which virtually 
nullified the “freedom of religion ” clause in respect to for- 
eign-born Catholics who might seek to be naturalized, are inci- 
dents of some value in determining the extent of the anti-Catho- 
lic temper prevailing at that time. 

One of the most active characters in the Convention was 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the State, afterward Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, a Federalist 
of a pronounced type and for five years President of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

When the proposed Constitution was submitted to the dele- 
gates for their consideration it contained a clause providing for 
freedom of worship in the following words, viz.: “The free 
toleration of religious profession and worship shall forever here- 
after be allowed to all mankind.” Under this Roman Catholics 
would have been entitled to the free exercise of their religion 
equally with all other persons professing a different faith. 

But Jay, intense Churchman as he was and unable or un- 
willing to lay aside his prejudice against Catholics, proposed an 
amendment which made freedom of worship in their case con- 
ditional upon their taking certain prescribed oaths which 
as Catholics they could not take. The amendment extended the 
original section so that it continued in these words: “ Except 
the professors of the religion of the Church of Rome, who 
ought not to hold lands in or be admitted to a participation of 
the civil rights enjoyed by the members of this State until such 
time as the said professors shall appear in the Supreme Court 
of this State and there most solemnly swear that they believe 
in their consciences that no Pope, priest or foreign authority 
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on earth hath power to absolve the subjects of this State from 
their allegiance to the same. And, further, that they renounce 
and believe to be false and wicked the dangerous and damnable 
doctrine that the Pope or any other earthly authority hath 
power to absolve men from their sins described in and pro- 
hibited by the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and particularly that no 
Pope, priest or foreign authority on earth hath power to absolve 
them from the obligations of this oath.” 

This astonishing expression of animosity toward the Church 
of Rome, and of ignorance of its doctrine, was supported by ten 
out of the twenty-nine delegates who voted, but the good sense 
and justice of the majority prevailed, and the amendment was 
defeated. 

The attempt to deny civil rights to Catholics having failed, 
Jay proposed another article which he prevailed upon the Con- 
vention to adopt, and it was incorporated as the final Article 
(XLII.) of the Constitution, reading as follows: 

“ XLII. And this Convention doth further, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of this State, ordain, de- 
termine and declare that it shall be in the discretion of the 
Legislature to naturalize all such persons and in such manner as 
they shall think proper, provided all such of the persons so to be 
naturalized as being born in parts beyond the sea and out of the 
United States of America, shall come to settle in and become 
subjects of this State, shall take an oath of allegiance to this 
State and abjure and renounce all allegiance and subjection to 
all and every foreign King, prince, potentate and State in 
matters ecclesiastical as well as civil.” 

As no Catholic could take an oath renouncing allegiance to 
the Pope “ in matters ecclesiastical,” the practical effect of this 
clause was that no foreign-born Catholic resident or immigrant 
could be naturalized within this State and so acquire the civil 
rights which follow citizenship. And this unjust provision con- 
tinued as part of the fundamental law until the adoption of the 
new Constitution in November, 1821, when it was abandoned. 

New Jersey, originally part of the territory granted to the 
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Duke of York, was surrendered into the hands of Queen Anne 
in 1702, and was thenceforward governed by royal commission. 
The Church of England was made the State Church. Under 
Lord Cornbury, who succeeded Bollomont as Royal Governor, 
toleration was granted to all “ but Papists.” 

In 1776 the State adopted its first Constitution, which pro- 
vided (Art. XTX.) ... “ And that no Protestant inhabitant of 
this colony shall be denied the enjoyment of any civil right 
merely on account of his religious principles, but that all per- 
sons professing a belief in the faith of any Protestant sect who 
shall demean himself peaceably under the government as 
hereby established, shall be capable of being elected to any 
office of profit or trust, or of being a member of either branch 
of the Legislature.” And this obnoxious provision, by which 
Catholics were ostracized, was not eliminated until 1844. 

Our narrative of the more important facts showing the 
temper and disposition of the colonists toward the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, and of the hostile attitude maintained by the 
various colonial governments during the period coming under 
review, would not be complete without some mention of an 
event occurring toward the close of the colonial era and which 
had no little influence upon the subsequent political fortunes of 
the colonists. I refer to what is known as the Quebec Act. 

When the Seven Years’ War waged by England against 
France had come to an end in 1760, and the English colors 
floated over the fortress of Montreal, an entire province came 
under the dominion of England; and the inhabitants, differing 
from their conquerors in race and language, were still more 
widely estranged in matters of religion. 

Various of the American colonies, true to their allegiance 
as dependencies of the British crown, had contributed both 
men and money toward the success of the efforts made by the 
mother country to secure the mastery. Some, at least, of the 
combatants were inspired by a sort of religious fanaticism. 
The expedition which set out from Massachusetts under 
Shirley in 1758, for the attack on Louisburg, had among its 
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champions one Rev. George Whitfield, and we are told that 
among his disciples who enlisted was one “ who had equipped 
himself with a hatchet to be used in demolishing the idols in 
the Popish churches ” ; * and when that French and Catholic 
stronghold was taken and the final success of the English arms 
was achieved by the surrender at Montreal “sermons of thanks- 
giving resounded from countless New England pulpits,” + one 
energetic preacher describing the event as “the downfall of 
New France, the North American Babylon, New England’s 
rival.” 

By the treaty between the French and the English in 1763, 
the whole of Canada, as well as other territory, was ceded to 
England; and in 1783, when peace was concluded between the 
United States and England, the latter country relinquished her 
claim to all the territory so acquired from France, including 
that comprised within the present States of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

By the terms of the French surrender it had been stipulated 
that the religious system of the inhabitants should not be inter- 
fered with, but during the subsequent military administration 
of the province such dissatisfaction had arisen among the people 
over their treatment in matters of religion that, in 1774, the 
ministry then in power under George III., realizing the dis- 
affection of the American colonies and that a revolt was immi- 
nent, and astutely foreseeing the necessity of conciliating their 
Canadian subjects, proposed the act in question, entitled “An 
Act for making more effectual provision for the government of 
the Province of Quebec in North America.” The important 
clause in the law and the one which shocked the conscience of 
the English Church was as follows: “ And for the more perfect 
security and ease of the minds of the inhabitants of the said 
province it is hereby declared that his Majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of Rome of and in the said 


* Palfrey’s History of New England, p. 155. 
+ Parkman, “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” Vol. II., p. 76. 
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Province of Quebec, may have, hold and enjoy the free exer- 
cise of the religion of the Church of Rome subject to the King’s 
supremacy declared and established by an act made in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth over all the dominions 
and countries which then did or thereafter should belong to the 
imperial crown of this realm; and that the clergy of the said 
Church may hold, receive and enjoy their accustomed dues and 
rights with respect to such persons only as shall profess the 
said religion.” 

That a proposal such as this should have excited opposition 
is not to be wondered at. The maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion by act of Parliament in a vast and important 
province under the King’s dominion; one, moreover, which had 
been wrested from a Roman Catholic nation, and the securing 
the inhabitants in the practice of that religion which had there- 
tofore been detested and forbidden, was a complete reversal of 
the policy which had been followed ever since the downfall of 
James II. The situation, moreover, was aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance that by another provision the operation of this Jaw 
was extended so as to include a large extent of territory lying 
east of the Mississippi, the ownership of which was claimed by 
New York, Pennsylvania and the New England colonies, and 
these asserted that the French had no rights in this domain 
capable of being surrendered to the English crown. The bill 
excited great indignation in England, but the ministry were 
strong enough to carry it through, and in June, 1774, it became 
a law. In the American colonies it was denounced as revolu- 
tionary and unconstitutional, as a surrender of the principle of 
Protestant ascendancy and an infringement on the political 
rights of the colonies, and the first Continental Congress, which 
assembled at Philadelphia in September, 1774, passed resolu- 
tions and issued an address protesting against it. 

This address was written by the same John Jay to whom we 
have before referred, and was marked by animosity so bitter 
and offensive that it reacted afterward to the great hurt of the 
colonies; for when, two years later, another Continental Con- 
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gress despatched Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Chase, with 
John Carroll of Carrollton, to Canada to induce the Cana- 
dians to join with the American colonists in their struggle for 
liberty, the mission failed. 

“ All Canada,” says Shea, “ would have been won but for 
the influence of John Jay’s bigoted address to the people of 
Great Britain, in which the Canadians and their religion were 
assailed in the grossest terms. The change of sentiment caused 
by this ill-timed and unchristian address led to the defeat of 
Montgomery and to the decline of the American cause in 
Canada.” * 

The account which we have thus given of the relations be- 
tween Church and State existing in the principal colonies shows 
how widespread was the sentiment of hostility to the Roman 
Catholic faith and how scant the degree of toleration accorded 
to Roman Catholics anywhere, and how in the South and in 
New York, where the Church of England held sway as the 
State Church, the most disgraceful penal laws had been enacted 
against them. 

We have not aimed to present the instances in which these 
cruel laws and this unchristian State policy were carried out; 
it is enough for our purpose to know that the attitude of the 
influential and governing classes of the colonists toward Cath- 
olics was one of unconcealed hostility, and that these conditions 
existed down to the time of the Revolution. That this opposi- 
tion was greatly reduced during the war there can be no doubt, 
nor that this was owing largely to the conduct of Catholic 
France, whose troops with their officers and accompanied by 
their chaplains coming to the help of the American colonists in 
their hour of gravest peril showed that the practice of the 
hitherto detested religion was not incompatible with the most 
generous devotion to the cause of the struggling Republic. 
And it was a great stride forward in the march of human 
progress that after peace had been established and liberty won 





































* History of the Catholic Church, Vol. II., p. 145. 
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the representatives of the people were able to agree upon the 
Constitution as it was enacted, securing freedom of conscience 
under the general government, thereby setting an example and 
creating a precedent to be followed sooner or later by all the 
States. But much of the old leaven of prejudice remained, the 
workings of which will be considered in another chapter. 
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Apam RoetanrtsEn is said to have been the first schoolmaster 
on Manhattan Island. He began to teach in 1633, coming over 
from Holland free of passage money and the freight of his trunk 
“ because he said the prayers.” He is further described as an 
indifferent character, continually in trouble and finally ban- 
ished the colony in 1646. It detracts somewhat from the repute 
of his academic abilities or the esteem in which they were held 
to learn that he eked out his scanty income from teaching by 
taking in washing. In 1642 a house was built for him, next but 
one to Magistrate Oloff Stevense Van Cortlandt’s brewery on 
the north side of the present Stone Street, between Whitehall 
and Broad streets. 

The neighborhood has special historic interest for Catholics 
also. Not far away the Jesuits, Father Henry Harrison and 
Charles Gage, started New York’s first Latin school under the 
patronage of Governor Thomas Dongan—1685-—1687. It was 
located somewhere in the vicinity of the Bowling Green, and 
was complained of by the bigot Leisler in his letter to the gov- 
ernor at Boston (August, 1689) in the following terms: 






















“T have formerly urged to inform your Honr. that Coll: 
Dongan in his time did erect a Jesuite College upon cullour to 
learn Latine to the Judges West. Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer 
and John Tudor did contribute their sones for some time but 
no boddy imitating them, the collidge vanished.” * 










Another Jesuit famous in our local records, Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, made the next educational effort by the founding of 
the “New York Literary Institution,” a Latin school, in a 


* Documentary History of New York, Vol. IL., p. 23. 
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“The NEw YorkK LITERARY INSTIPUTION,” LATIN SCHOOL OF 
THE Jesvuir FATHERS, AT FrrrH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET. 
IN 1809. ON THE SITE OF THE PRESENT CATHEDRAL. 
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building that stood between Middle and East roads (Fifth and 
Fourth avenues), north of the northerly line of Fiftieth Street, 
on the site of the present St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This school 
he began in 1808 in a house in Mulberry Street opposite St. 
Patrick’s Church, where he had the help of Father Benedict 
Joseph Fenwick, 8.J., afterwards Bishop of Boston, and four 
scholastics. In June, 1809, Father Kohlmann wrote of the 
place: aL 


atm 
* | 


“ As to our school, it now consists of about thirty-five of the 
most respectable children of the city, both Catholic and of other 
persuasions, among whom four are boarding at our house, and 
in all probability we shall have seven or eight boarders next 
August.” 


He then selected the uptown site to which the school was 
moved, and Father Fenwick put in charge as resident principal. 
Father Kohlmann used to go up to the “ school in the country ” 
from Mulberry Street every Saturday and stay overnight, and 


he regrets that the distance was so great that he could not make 
it more frequent visits.* 

The school was closed, however, in the summer of 1813, and 
the building was afterwards temporarily used for a short time 
by two communities, one of Trappists and one of Ursuline 
Sisters. It was finally disposed of by the Order when its mem- 
bers were recalled from New York to Washington in 1817 by 
the Superior, Father John A. Grassi, 8.J. Some of the pupils 
also went to Georgetown, among them Charles and George Din- 
nies, Henry Reilly, Denis Doyle, Frederick Barber and one of 
the Skiddy family. + 

It is notable also that in the graduating class then at George- 
town were two students destined to play important parts after- 
wards in the work of building up the Church in New York. 
They were Joseph Schneller and Charles Constantine Pise. 

Mrs. Charlotte Melmoth was one of the favorite actresses 
of the early years of the last century. Her last engagement 


* College of St. Francis Xavier Memorial, pp. 3, 4. 
+ History of Georgetown College, p. 43. 
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began August 12, 1812, at the Olympic Theatre, White Street 
and Broadway. “ Age finally compelled her to leave the stage, 
and her last years were spent as a teacher of youth. We well 
recollect her little seminary in Washington Street, near the 
Albany basin. Throughout her entire residence in America she 
sustained an unblemished repute and won the respect of all who 
knew her. She died September 28, 1823, aged seventy-four, 
and her remains repose in the burying-ground of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in this city.” * 

Several years before her death she bought a cottage in the 
then rural district of Red Hook Lane, Brooklyn, on the line of 
the present Carroll Street, between Clinton and Henry streets, 
and took boarders. One of them was the artist Gilbert Stuart, 
who paid his board bills with portraits. “ At this time also, or 
subsequently, Mrs. Melmoth kept a school for young ladies and 
children at her residence. . . . They boarded during the week, 
returning to their respective homes on Saturday to spend the 
Sabbath.” + One of her pupils was John McCloskey, afterwards 
Archbishop of New York and Cardinal. He often attributed 
the clearness of enunciation for which he was noted to 
his early training under this old actress. The burial records of 
old St. Patrick’s have this entry: “ Charlotte Melmoth, age 73 
years; birthplace, England; place of death, 107 Washington 
Street; date of death, Sept. 28, 1823.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity, 
tried to support herself and her children by teaching after her 
conversion in 1805. Popular prejudice, however, was so strong 
against her on account of her change of faith that she could not 
make the venture succeed. Mrs. Seton, in a letter to her friend 
Julia Scott, November 29, 1807, thus locates the place where 
she boarded the children from Mr. Harris’ Academy (Protes- 
tant): “ Stuyvesant’s Lane, Bowery, near St. Mark’s Church, 
two white houses joined, left hand; children the sign of the 
dwelling; no number.” t She left New York for Baltimore, 

* Ireland’s Records of the N. Y. Stage, Vol. I., pp. 104, 105. 


+ Stiles’ History of Brooklyn, pp. 155, 156. 
+ Memoir, Letters and Journal of Mrs. Seton, Vol. I., p. 320. 
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Md., on June 9, 1808. There began the new life that resulted 
in the founding of the Daughters of Charity through the gen- 
erosity of another convert, Samuel Sutherland Cooper. His 
career and personality are not so well known as hers, but they 
were no less remarkable or interesting. 

He was born in Norfolk, Va., about 1769. His half-brother 
was the celebrated Commodore Richard Dale, U. S. N. In 
early manhood he was a shipping merchant in Philadelphia and 
captain in the East India trade, and in this pursuit amassed a 
competence. He was “ rich, handsome, at the head of fashion, 
the best billiard-player in town.” * There is a tradition that a 
woman having praised the beauty and regularity of his teeth, 
he at once had them all pulled out. A popular title for him used 
to be “ the toothless priest.” A complete sceptic in religious 
matters, an inspiration, while on a voyage to England, led him to 
seek the truth. He sought instruction from Father Hurley, the 
Augustinian, in Philadelphia, and was baptized in 1805. He 
was a student at the seminary in Baltimore in 1808, when Mrs. 
Seton came there from New York full of her project to devote 
her life to some religious work specially designed for the care 
of women and children. He gave the $8,000 that enabled her 
to purchase the farm at Emmittsburg and found the community 
that has since done so much for education and charity through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Cooper remained ten years in the seminary. He 
visited Rome, and on his return was ordained a priest.¢ The 
date is variously given, but it was probably on August 15, 1813. 
He had several charges after in Virginia, Georgia and South 
Carolina, where his piety and zeal edified all. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1821, and in 1824 went on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. While in Rome he met George Ticknor, of Boston. 
In Ticknor’s “Life, Letters and Journal” a visit he and Father 
Grassi, S.J., formerly of Georgetown, made to him is described. 
In 1831 Father Cooper went to France, and remained in Bor- 
deaux with his old friend Cardinal Cheverus, formerly Bishop 


* Penn. Mag., Vol. IV., No. 4, p. 406. 
+ Griffin’s Journal, Jan. 1898. 
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of Boston, who died in his arms in 1836. He died there him- 
self December 16, 1843. “ His personal effects,” wrote the 
U. S. Consul to his relatives in Philadelphia, “ which are but 
few, and in conformity with his vow of poverty, I have dis- 
tributed to the poor of the parish in which he had long lived.” 

Three of Mother Seton’s spiritual daughters came back to 
New York in June, 1817, and began the orphan asylum. St. 
Peter’s Academy was subsequently opened in 1830, and with it 
the whole Catholic school system of the city underwent a 


change. 

Individual efforts of Catholic teachers can be traced through 
their advertisements in the Truth Teller, our pioneer distinc- 
tively religious journal. In the first issue of this publication, 
April 2, 1825, the following can be read: 


“ Boarpine anD Day Scuoot ror Youne Lapres.—Mrs. 
Carroll, from London, No. 20 James’ Street, solicits the 
attention of parents and guardians whose wish it may be to 
have their children carefully instructed in the English Lan- 
guage, grammatically and with its true natural accent. Mrs. 
C. having taught in London and in this city with much success, 
flatters herself that the discerning and enlightened part of the 
inhabitants of New York will encourage her in her anxious en- 
deavours to disseminate so useful a knowledge among their 
rising generation; and assures those who may honor her with 
their support and patronage that no exertion shall be wanting 
on her part towards perfecting those entrusted to her care in 
the following branches: Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, with the addition of the Maps, 
History, Plain and Fancy Needlework, French, Music, Draw- 
ing and Painting. References—Rev. Mr. Power, Dr. M’Nevin. 
Evening instructions. Terms made known by application at 
the school.” 





In the issue of June 4 there is printed a “ communication,” 
or what would now be called a “ reading notice,” dated May 28 
and signed by J. Sidell, P. Manahan, Joseph C. Hoxie, Joseph 
Watson, Felix Pascalis, James Ryan, James Shea, Farrell Ward, 
Wm. J. Scanlan and A. B. Quick. It is a most flattering com- 
mendation after “ our having witnessed a very critical examina- 
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tion of Mr. B. MeGowan’s pupils in the afternoons of Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday last, in Christ’s Church, corner of 
William and Frankfort streets.” This “ Classical and Mathe- 
matical Academy ” was at No. 208 William Street, and as Christ 
Church was in Ann Street, the ending of the above communica- 
tion seems rather to refer to the school than to the church. 

In “A Card” published in the paper of October 22 the 
readers were told that: 


“Miss Keogh respectfully informs her friends that she is 
returned to the city and intends opening a school for a limited 
number of young Ladies on the first of November at 236 
Bowery. Persons who wish to place young Ladies under Miss 
Keogh’s charge will please call on her at 2 Market Street pre- 
vious to the above date.” 


An editorial paragraph, November 26, refers “ our readers 
and more particularly heads of families to an advertisement in 
our columns from Mr. Pepper, the principal of St. John’s Sem- 
inary, No. 170 Chapel Street. This gentleman was warmly 
recommended to us from a source which will always meet our 
best attention, and we have been favored with communications 
' from Mr. Pepper which have appeared in the Truth Teller, in 
which he has evinced much zeal and commendable talent in ad- 
vocating the character and dignity of the Green Isle—of which 
he is a native.” This is preceded by another notice, the object 
of which the editor says speaks for itself: 


“ Sr. Parrick’s CATHEDRAL. 


On Sunday next, at half past ten o’clock, the Rieur Rev. 
Dr. Fenwick, Bisnor or Boston, will celebrate High Mass, and 
the Riecnt Rev. Dr. Enetann, Bishop of Charleston, will 
preach, after which a collection will be taken up in aid of the 
funds of a Seminary for the education in this country of clergy- 
men for the American mission. And at 


Sr. James’ Cuurcu, Brooxtyn, 


at half past three p.m., che Bishop of Boston will officiate and 
the Bishop of Charleston will preach for the same object.” 
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No mention is made in later issues of the success or result of 
these efforts, or even of their taking place as announced. 

The next announcement we find is that of Principal John 
David Walsh, of the United States Academy, No. 16 Doyers 
Street, ‘where pupils of both sexes are carefully instructed 
agreeably to the best and most improved plans in all the various 
branches constituting an useful and a liberal English educa- 
tion.” This was March 4, 1826; he further claimed that he 
then had six years of “ professional labors in this city,” and ends 
with: 
“Mrs. Walsh assists in conducting the duties of the female 
department of the institution: she teaches the young ladies 
plain and ornamental needlework, and will pay every attention 
to their instruction and deportment. 

“The rooms are commodious and well lighted, have free 
access of air and are located in one of the most elevated 
and healthy parts of the city. These circumstances, so indis- 
pensably necessary during the warm season, render the situation 
peculiarly desirable.” 


What a contrast a ramble through Doyers Street at the 
present day would present in regard to all these “indispensably 
necessary circumstances ” ! 

At this time also P. Ryan had a “ Mercantile and Mathe- 
matical Academy ” in the “ large establishment No. 136 Mul- 
berry Street,” where he says in addition “ a Lady well qualified 
attends the Female Department.” In A. A. Carpenter’s La- 
fayette School, Vandewater Street, Mr. Thomas S. Brady was 
the instructor in Greek, Latin, French and Spanish. He was 
also “ an attorney and counsellor-at-law and translator” at No. 
13 Beekman Street. Mr. Brady was the father of the two 
famous lawyers of later years, James T. and Judge John R. 
Brady. Their education, literary and legal, was imparted to 
them by their erudite father. 

This year, 1826, Rev. T. C. Levins, one of the Cathedral 
priests, was appointed a member of the Board of Visitors to 
attend the graduation of the cadet class at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. John Adams was then President and 
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James Barbour, of Virginia, Secretary of War. Father Levins 
held similar appointments in other years, and continued to take 
a special interest in the affairs of the Military Academy. On 
November 30, 1826, he wrote a long letter, printed in the 
Truth Teller of December 2, over his favorite pen-name, 
“ Berkley MacAlpin,” protesting against a “ revival” begun 
among the cadets. The inspiration of the revival seems to have 
come from a Lieutenant J. D. Zebina, of the Third Artillery, 
then Professor of Artillery Tactics at the Academy. As an anti- 
slavery element was said to have been introduced, the incident 
created some commotion among the Southern newspapers. The 
controversy runs along for several years. An editorial in the 
issue of October 15, 1831, alleges “ that a few days since there 
was held in the United States barracks at the Military Academy, 
West Point, a Revival, a four days’ meeting at which no less 
a personage than a Negro! (who for aught we know may be Gen- 
eral Nat from Virginia) presided!” There was trouble for 
the Academy in another direction also that year, as we can glean 
from this editorial note in the Truth Teller of June 18: 


“ The Catholic public throughout the United States will be 
astonished to hear that the Rev. John Farnan, formerly a Cath- 
olic priest of Brooklyn, Long Island, has been appointed one 
of the Board of Visitors of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point for this year!!! Did the Secretary of War intend 
to conciliate the Catholic public by this appointment?” 


The Secretary of War then was John H. Eaton, of Tennes- 
see, and Andrew Jackson was President. This appointment is 
probably the foundation for the tradition in Brooklyn that 
Father Farnan during his long suspension was a teacher at West 
Point. It is also an evidence of his standing with the poli- 
ticians of that day, and was no doubt a slap on his part at the 
Bishop and the Cathedral priests, with whom he was at variance. 

To return to the local schools, we have William M. 
McGuckin’s bid for public favor in the announcement of the 
opening, June 19, 1826, of a school at his house, No. 45 Lis- 
penard Street. “ Having studied in one of the first univer- 
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sities of Great Britain,” he says, “ having spent all his life in 
receiving or communicating information, and having consulted 
most of the systems of education extant, he flatters himself that 
he has attained the great desideratum for instructing, viz., to 
develope the mental faculties by analysis through the medium 
of the senses.” 

Mrs. E. P. Maguire conducted at this date the Chat- 
ham Seminary, location not stated; and Miss E. Doyle had a 
“ Ladies’ Boarding and Day School” at No. 100 Crosby, near 
Prince Street. A note in the same paper has a curious interest, 
as it says: ‘“ The Roman Catholics have in the United States 10 
colleges and Ecclesiastical seminaries of learning besides 24 
other religious associations.” Miss Doyle in 1828 had her 
school at “No. 16 Barclay Street, adjoining St. Peter’s Church,” 
and was there “aided by a gentleman who superintends the 
boys.” On May 17 she announces the removal of the estab- 
lishment to the “eligible and healthy situation” No. 78 Canal 
Street, and refers to Fathers Power, Levins and Varela. 

In the public notice of the letting of “ twenty-eight pews on 
the ground floor which were left vacant at the opening” of 
Christ Church, Ann Street, an appeal is made to help the Bishop 
in his desire to establish a female school to be connected with 
the church under the management of the Sisters of Charity. 
This was March, 1828. No result followed, but, on August 9, 
Father Varela opened a school in the rear of No. 31 Ann Street. 
Bernard McAvov was the teacher for the boys and Miss Manly 
and Miss Beckwith for the girls. His notice explains: 


“ The income of the school after clearing the expenses will be 
for the support of the Sunday School and for the clothing of 
poor children. The following are the branches of instruction 
and prices attached to them: 1st class—Spelling and Reading, 
$1.50 per quarter. 2d class—Reading and Writing, $2.00 do. 
3d class—Do. with the English Grammar, Orthography, Arith- 
metic, and Geography with the use of Maps and Globes, $2.50.” 


The girls’ school was removed the following year to No. 25 
John Street, two doors from Nassau, where “ music with use of 
piano forte $10 ” was added to the schedule. The bovs’ school 
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remained in Ann Street, where also lessons in the French and 
Spanish languages were given “ from 5 to 6 o’clock p.m., $5 per 
quarter.” 

McAvoy, advertising himself as “lately conductor of Rev. 
Mr. Varela’s school in Ann Street,” started an Academy of his 
own, in January, 1831, at No. 8 Ferry Street, between Gold and 
Pearl streets. In May of the same year it was moved to No. 
46 Mulberry Street. 

Father Varela opened “ new schools ” May 1, 1830, at No. 
11 Oliver Street, under the direction of Mrs. Mary McKim and 
Miss Harriet Watson, and an Infant School under Mrs. Sarah 
Howard. The school at No. 25 John Street was removed to 
No. 29 Ann Street, and the infant department entrusted to Miss 
Maria Kavanagh. Tuition in both infant schools was seventy- 
five cents per quarter. 

James Ryan, who was a mathematical scholar and astrono- 
mer of much local repute, and whose bookstore at No. 322 
Broadway was a Catholic landmark, opened a classical school, at 
No. 75 Franklin Street, with John Rutherford, on May 5, 
1828. 

The memory of another famous scholar is revived by this 
quotation from his advertisement, too long to be given entire: 


“ Curestomatic Institution or Seminary for General Edu- 
tion, No. 36 Cherry Street, a few doors from Franklin Square. 
P. S. Casserly, T.C.D., Principal... . 


“Born and educated in an academy of long standing in 
his native land, carefully instructed in all the branches 
both of a Classical and an English education in that solid 
and withal elegant manner for which the old countries 
are so remarkable, constantly adding to his stock of ac- 
quirements by perusing the best works on education, per- 
sonally examining the different systems of Bell, Lancaster, 
Feinagle and Edgeworth, operating on each of these systems in 
his own seminary, over which he presided for many years, and 
added to these, having the paramount advantage of being prac- 
tically and critically conversant with the Sizarship course of 
Trinity College, Dublin, allowedly the most difficult in Europe, 
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Mr. C. may assert with confidence that he can offer the en- 
lightened citizens of New York an extensive course of useful as 
well as polite education not surpassed by any in the United 
States. From all these varied advantages, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the best modes of education now followed in 
England and Ireland, from his long experience in the art of 
teaching—for it is an art—from that well-grounded confidence 
in his preceptorial capability which a lifetime’s familiarity can 
alone bestow, and from the honorable testimonials which he has 
received from some of the most eminent literary characters, 
both in England and America, Mr. C. presumes to look for the 
fostering hand of the intelligent and enterprising emporium of 
the western world. 


“The location of the seminary is in a healthy and retired 
situation free from the noise and interruption of public streets. 


“ A select Female School has been established at Mr. C.’s 
residence, No. 6 Pell Street, next door to the Bowery, under 
the superintendence of experienced Ladies, one of whom will 
teach French and Music in a superior style. They will also 
have the assistance of the masters employed in the Institution.” 


Later the Institute was moved to No. 46 Harman Street, a 
few doors from Chatham Square, where “an Infant Prepara- 
tory School” was added. Here “a lady who is a parent her- 
self,” Mrs. C., was in charge. 


“The location of the Institute,” he says, “in a genteel 
open and elevated street, is decidedly one of the most healthy 
and eligible that New York can afford... . A few boarders, who 
will be treated as members of the family, and who will have the 
advantage of private instruction, can be accommodated.” 


Another move brought the Institute to No. 43 Henry 
Street, in 1831. A table of the terms charged may be of inter- 
est. It reads for the English course per quarter: 


Spelling, Reading, Tables, etc.................... $5.00 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, etc................ 6.00 
The above, with Grammar, Geography, History, etc... 7.00 
Do. with Globes, Bookkeeping, ete................ 10.00 


Do. with Geometry, Algebra, ete.................. 
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For tHe Crasstcat Course. 
Junior Classics as far as Cesar and the Greek Testa- 


Intermediate do. in Sallust, Virgil and Greek Testa- 
ment 
Collegiate or entrance course 
French, Spanish, and Italian, each 
Quills and ink per quarter 
Fuel for the season, payable on 1st November 
Boarding per annum (paid quarterly in advance) 200.00 


Mr. Casserly came here from Ireland in 1824. Some of the 
older generation will remember editions of the classics that he 
edited, especially a Jacob’s Greek Reader. Perhaps his most 
notable pupil was his son Eugene, who was two years old when 
his parents arrived from Ireland. He was admitted to the Bar 
in 1844, and soon became prominent for his ability as an orator. 
He served as Corporation Attorney, 1846-47. He also edited 
the Freeman’s Journal for a time. In 1850 he went to San 
Francisco, and at once took rank as a leading Democratic poli- 
tician there. He was elected United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia in 1869, and died June 14, 1883. His mother, who was 
also a part of the teaching staff in the old Institute, was a 
relative of Father Luke Berry, first pastor of St. Mary’s, Grand 
Street. 

There comes to notice now one of the most curious episodes 
in the lay-trustee wrangle and the history of New York’s Catho- 
lie schools. It begins with the publication of the following 
advertisement in the Truth Teller of March 28, 1829. In the 
same paper is a letter protesting strongly against the action of 
the trustees of St. Patrick’s Church in buying “a tract of land 
opposite the Botanic Garden, a distance of between four and 
five miles from the City Hall,” for a new burial-ground. This 
was the site of the old Literary Institution and the present 
Cathedral. The advertisement in question runs thus: 


“To the Roman Catholics of New York City and State: 


“ Broruer JAMEs D. Boyan begs leave to inform the Cath- 
olic community in particular and the Public in general that he 
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has left his native country, Ireland, in September last in order 
to form in this City an Establishment for the moral, religious 
and literary instruction of his countrymen and others. The 
most trivial acquaintance with the state of Society in New York 
will convince every thinking person of the necessity of an insti- 
_ tution of this sort. Education next to the Gospel is Heaven’s 
best gift to man; and very little reflection will show that this is 
more effectually given by persons bound to this object by re- 
ligious obligations, and whose attention is not drawn from their 
students and pupils by worldly concerns, than by others who 
are not similarly circumstanced. It would be Mr. Boylan’s wish 
to confine himself to the instruction of the most neglected and 
less favourable children. But, knowing the importance to 
Society of the moral and good Education of those in easy life, 
he is induced to open a Pay School in the hope of being able to 
raise by its avails one in which the great blessings of Education, 
such as it ought to be, will be extended gratuitously to the 
children of the poor. The Classics, Mathematics and all the 
branches of a complete English education will be taught on the 
most reasonable terms—indeed, his religious obligations, and 
those of his associates, go positively to forbid the making 
Education an object of speculation. The schools now under the 
direction of the good Sisters of Charity are a subject of ex- 
ultation to this Community, and Mr. Boylan flatters himself that 
his exertions will not be spared to win similar approbation, as 
he in his sphere is bound by the same obligations as the Sisters. 
The patronage of the veneral Bishop of this Diocese is already 
engaged: He, to his credit be it mentioned, has already pur- 
chased two lots whereon to build a commodious dwelling and 
Schoolhouse, in the vicinity of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. These 
lots are to be transferred to Mr. Boylan and his Society as soon 
as they shall be incorporated and the money paid for them re- 
imbursed, from which will be deducted the Bishop’s subscrip- 
tion towards the work. Mr. B. has every reliance on the good 
feelings of the citizens of New York, who cannot be ignorant 
of the great utility of his undertaking, and as his intentions are 
good and his motives disinterested, he trusts to God for suc- 
cess.” 


This advertisement was to run for three months according 
to the printed order attached to it. In May the first organized 
effort to bring about the desired result seems to have been 
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made. A long explanation of the scheme was published * 
which made these statements: 


“ Brother Boylan and his associates, under the impulse, as 
they humbly hope, of a heaven-directing providence, arrived in 
this city in the month of October last from that little island 
(Ireland) which, in proportion to its population, has sent into 
foreign countries more missionaries in letters and religion than 
any other has ever sent forth. 

“The design of these lay brothers embraces two main ob- 
jects, education and the promotion of religion. Gratuitous 
education to the children of the poor, and their instruction in 
the principles of the Roman Catholic faith. They have brought 
with them the necessary credentials, signed by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, which 
have been recognized by the Right Rev. Dr. Dubois, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of this diocese, under whose patronage Brother 
Boylan and his associates propose to prosecute their generous 
and pious labors. 


“Mr. Boylan and his associates, as a means of attaining 
their object, have for the present undertaken the labor of 


superintending two pay schools, one of them in the schoolroom 
No. 208 William Street, lately conducted by Mr. McGowan; 
the other in the dwelling house procured for them by our 
Bishop, No. 262 Mulberry Street, in the rear of the Cathedral.” 


Contributions were asked for the enterprise, and it was 
further stated of the “ Brothers ” : 


“ As strangers whose merits are yet so little known, they 
would probably seek in vain for engagements as assistants in 
established schools, and were they to obtain employ, services 
might be required of them which they could not consistently 
perform. Thus circumstanced, our respected Bishop stepped 
forward and procured by purchase four lots of ground near 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on one of which a house had been pre- 
viously built, and we understand it is in contemplation to erect 
the necessary edifices on the other vacant lots.” 


Nowhere is it recorded how many of these “ Brothers ” 
there were, nor is it positively stated to what sort of a com- 
* Truth Teller editorial, May 30, 1829. 
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munity they belonged. The inference to be drawn from the 
details of the controversy that followed is that Mr. Boylan 


wanted to establish the “ Brothers of Charity.” In a circular 


issued “ To the Friends of Religion and Education” on July 
12, 1829, it is said: “‘ These gentlemen belong to a religious 
society which has existed some years in Ireland, whose advances 
in the cause of education and religion have been marked with 
triumphant success.” To help the scheme the collection of 
subscriptions was begun by an “ Education Assistant Society,” 
of which Denis McCarthy was president and James B. Sheys was 
secretary. Bishop Dubois was asked to act as treasurer. Meet- 
ings were held each Sunday afternoon in “the house of Br. 
Boylan in the rear of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” The names of 
the Bishop and ten of the local priests are on the subscription- 
list, as well as those of many well-known laymen. George 
Pardow was chairman of a committee which drafted the 
circular “ To the Friends of Religion and Education ” stating 
(July 21, 1829): 


“ The establishment of an institution wherein religion would 
be united with literary instruction has long been desired in this 
city, and at length is opened under the patronage of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Dubois. 


“ Tn order that the society shall be of wide-spread utility it is 
intended to make the establishment in Mulberry Street, in the 
city of New York, a Monet scnoor wherein religious young 
men of talent will be prepared to disseminate the blessings of 
education and religion. Those young men will, when found 
competent, be sent into different sections of the Union to estab- 
lish branches of the establishment in New York and under the 
same regulations. 

“To give permanency to the society, Mr. Boylan intends 
that an act of the Legislature shall be obtained for the purpose 
of securing to the society legal managers among themselves 
and at the same time to place beyond the control of any indi- 
vidual in that society at present or hereafter the means of 
converting the property in Mulberry Street to their own pur- 
poses. Mr. B. and his associates wish to infuse into the society 
a principle of perpetuity and to destroy every suspicion of their 
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endeavoring to build up their fortunes at the expense of the 
community. The object of Mr. B. and his associates is cer- 
tainly novel in this country, but in Ireland the most flattering 
testimony has been given in its favor . . . and that in the schools 
under their management the scale of education is much higher 
than in most of the seminaries in the kingdom.” 





























To the objection that the management of the affairs of the 
establishment would not be under the control of lay trustees 
the circular says “that the brethren could not admit of both 
temporal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and that to the latter 
they are bound to submit with implicit obedience.” All they 
wanted was “a sufficient sum to defray the expenses incurred 
by the purchase of the house and lots in Mulberry Street.” A 
controversy was at once evoked. A letter dated Paterson, N. J., 
July 22, 1829, and signed “ Querist,” was sent to the Truth 
Teller calling for an explanation of Mr. Boylan’s religious en- 
gagements and the character and qualifications of his associates. 
His objection to lay control is cited as “an exemption which the 
clergy in this country lay no pretensions to,” and he is told that 
it would have been more judicious for him “to commence busi- 
ness on a lower and less expensive scale.” 

Another letter from Brooklyn and signed “ Serutator ” 
backs up this and further alleges that all the clergy of the city 
were not in favor of the scheme, and that Mr. Boylan and his 
associates did not, as he claimed, cqme together from Ireland, 
but that they had arrived at different periods, strangers to each 
other until Mr. B. had taken it into his head to form an asso- 
ciation. The lay-trustee phase is also strongly adverted to. The 
discussion, the chief point of which was who should hold title 
to the property, takes up many columns in several issues. One 
of the strong defenders of “ Brother” Boylan was Father 
Levins. This passage from one of his communications signed 
“ Berkley MacAlpin ” is evidence that New York’s well-known 
position on the School Question rests on the solid foundations 
put deep down by the pioneers: 


“Were I asked what is the evil which in a religious and 
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moral point of consideration presses with most severity on the 
Catholic community of this city, I would without hesitancy say, 
the want of that education which blends religion with the culti- 
vation of the mind; and I should consider him the best bene- 
factor to our community who most amply aided in establishing 
this system of education. This opinion may perhaps clash with 
the modern cant term liberality; and possibly in the Catholic 
community there may be those who are votaries of this mis- 
chievous idol. Should any of the liberal class demand why I 
would blend religious instruction with education, I would 
answer: because, 1st, education conferred unaided by religion 
is a curse; and, 2d, the Catholic religion in this city cannot 
receive a fixed and permanent increase unless this mode of 


education be adopted.” * 


This sounds up to date, but it was written July 30, 1829, 
and how true it was the result showed. The narrow-minded greed 
and arrogant ignorance of the trustee spirit engendered in the 
controversy ruined the scheme. At the meeting of the Educa- 
tion Assistant Society on Sunday, August 16, a motion was 
carried requesting Bishop Dubois “to commit his views to 
writing relative to the objects contemplated by the institution 
over which Mr. Boylan and his associates preside—to the char- 
acter and qualifications of the Brotherhood, to the nature of the 
Education Assistant Society, and to its relation with respect to 
the Brotherhood; and that he will please lay such paper before 
the Society at their next meeting.” } 

The Bishop, who presided at the meeting of the Society on 
the following Sunday, did as thus requested, and the meeting, 
with an effrontery that can hardly be appreciated in these days 
of unquestioned episcopal jurisdiction, calmly voted “ that the 
paper just read be submitted to a committee of revision with 
instructions to bring in their report at the next meeting.” On 
request the Bishop nominated as such committee Messrs. George 
Pardow, George Bowen, Dr. Gaffney, Denis McCarthy and 
James B. Sheys. Unfortunately the Bishop’s paper is not given 
in the report of the meeting. Neither is the “ revision ” made 


*Truth Teller, Aug. 1, 1829. 
+ Ivid., Aug. 22, 1829. 
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of it by the committee which was reported at the succeeding 
meeting, August 30. This last report was then laid over for a 
week “ for the consideration of Mr. Boylan and his associates.” 
Mr. Boylan was present and accepted a suggestion “ that in case 
of the legal incorporation of the Society the members should 
have the privilege of calling for quarterly examinations of the 
seminary.” 

During the week something must have happened. The 
Bishop evidently did not approve of the revision committee’s 
efforts. At the meeting on Sunday, September 13, he sent in 
his resignation as treasurer, and Father Levins read the Bishop’s 
long answer to the report of the Committee of Five appointed 
to review his former written “views and opinions.” Father 
Levins’ remarks are not given. They were specially directed to 
James B. Sheys, a lawyer and secretary of the Education Assist- 
ant Society, who wrote the “ revision” of the Bishop’s paper. 
Sheys replied at once in the meeting, and asserted that the 
Bishop’s answer “afforded no refutation of the arguments of the 
report, but on the contrary imparted to them new strength,” 
and closed with the curious regret “that so valuable an institu- 
tion as that of Mr. Boylan’s must for the present be abolished 
because its friends had attempted to establish it permanently 
upon the basis of the law of the land.” 

This was followed by a long letter from Boylan, in which 
he abandoned the whole enterprise “in consequence of recent 
circumstances which have occurred and my withdrawing from 
those associated with me in Mulberry Street.” The meeting 
voted that the money subscribed—about $300—should be 
devoted to paying such debts as Mr. Boylan had incurred in 
attempting to establish the seminary. Boylan went back to earn 
his living at his school, No. 208 William Street, and remained 
there until August 28, 1830, when he printed this farewell: 


“ The subscriber, grateful to the citizens of New York for 
the liberal patronage given to him while principal of the 
Academy, No. 208 William Street, and being now about to 
depart from this city, begs leave to inform them that he has 
transferred his interest in said Academy to the Very Rev. 
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F. Varela, rector of Christ’s Church, who has already en- 
gaged competent and experienced masters for the various de- 
partments. It would only be presumptive in the subscriber to 
call the attention of the enlightened citizens of New York to 
the invaluable blessings which must result to society from having 
youth trained up in a Christian blended with a refined literary 
education under the superintendence of an individual so highly 
distinguished for virtue and zeal as the Very Rev. F. Varela. 
“ James D. Boyran.” 


There is also an editorial reference to this card which says: 


“ Mr. B., we understand, has accepted an invitation to trans- 
fer his residence to Philadelphia, where he proposes to establish 
a Literary Institution and at some future period to institute a 
Society of Lay Brotherhood under the patronage of the Right 
Rev. the Bishop and Catholic Clergy of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Boylan is pious, honest and persevering, and seems to set his 
heart on the establishment in America of a system of education 
which has been very beneficial to religion in Ireland, his native 
country. We sincerely wish him success. In leaving this city 
he will carry with him the good wishes of many, and will not, 
we believe, leave an enemy behind him.” 


No record is at hand that Mr. Boylan, if he made this second 
attempt, succeeded any better in Philadelphia than he did in 
New York. 

Bishop England, writing in the Charleston Catholic Mis- 
cellany of the affair, said: 


“ The leading facts which we can collect are the following: 
A religious institute has been found extremely beneficial in 
Ireland for the education of Roman Catholic children; the 
system of their education in this country has been grossly de- 
fective; the venerable Bishop of New York and his clergy 
appeared desirous of having a similar institution in their city, 
and have procured a Mr. Boylan with a few associates from the 
Irish Institute to purchase a house and lot, towards which, as 
far as we have seen, the clergy have generously contributed; 
but it seems that some of the zealous and disinterested Catho- 
lics do not wish to give their contributions of a few dollars from 
the motive which induced their forefathers in Europe to rear 
those edifices and found those institutes which have adorned 
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Christendom: ‘ For the love of God and for the benefit of His 
people.’ The age has become much enlightened, and now it is 
more in accord with the spirit of religion to purchase a vote for 
electing lay superiors of religious orders.” * 


The Bishop evidently understood the whole motive and spirit 
of the opposition. He had his own troubles with the lay-trustee 
system, which thus strangled in New York the attempt of 
Bishop Dubois to establish a teaching community for the care 
of his schools. 

In August, 1830, Father Schneller advertised that he had 
taken upon himself the management of an academy at No. 18 
Oak Street, between Roosevelt and James streets. “‘ The apart- 
ments are elegant and spacious,” he said. The neighborhood was 
well schooled. Patrick Lee, a Tipperary schoolmaster of the old 
type, strong in mathematics, had another academy at No. 390 
Pearl Street, corner of Oak Street. Besides the usual branches 
he taught “ method of finding the Latitude at Sea by double 
Altitudes with the Lunar observations.” This was an extra 
charge. “ Young Gentlemen intended for West Point Academy 
will find it their interest to apply,” he advertised. P. Brady 
also had an academy at No. 526 Pearl Street, the second door 
below Elm Street. Peter Byrne’s academy was located, in 1831, 
at No. 54 Liberty Street, corner of Nassau Street; and Andrew 
C. Byrne had one at No. 254 Grand Street, corner of Forsyth. 

An important local institution the classes of which started 
November 1, 1831, and which had its inspiration from the 
famous Catholic, Dr. William James Macneven, the United 
Irishman, whose cenotaph in St. Paul’s churchyard is one of the 
most conspicuous landmarks of lower Broadway, was the New 
York School of Medicine. Dr. Macneven and Dr. Gunning S. 
Bedford were two of the chief lecturers in the organizing 
faculty. The first delivered the introductory at the opening on 
the above date. 

Dr. Macneven was born March 21, 1763, at Ballynahowne, 
in the County Galway, Ireland, where his family possessed a 
small landed estate. ‘ My father,” he says himself in mem- 


* Quoted in Truth Teller, Aug. 22, 1829. 
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oranda he left, “was descended from one of that national party 
that stood out for Ireland in the war of Cromwell and who were 
ultimately driven by the conqueror into the wilds behind the 
Shannon, not knowing where else to banish them. There my 
family lived, like others of the old race, in obscurity and inde- 
pendence, true to their religion, full of love of Irish nation- 
ality, traditionary pride and aversion to England.” * 

His paternal uncle, Baron William O’Kelly Macneven, who 
lived at Prague as chief physician to the Empress-Queen Maria 
Theresa and President of the Faculty of Medicine in the uni- 
versity of that city, sent for him, when he was ten years old, to 
become a member of his family circle and receive the educa- 
tional advantages the Austrian city afforded. While en route 
there, he says in the paper above quoted, he saw in Dublin “ two 
fine-looking men brought from a back yard under a guard of 
soldiers and handcuffed before my face; I learned they were 
American prisoners, and heard them say to the soldiery— 
Though their lot was a hard one, they would be happy to meet 
the enemy another time on Bunker’s Hill. This incident awoke 
my attention to the events of the American war and made me a 
willing reader of the English papers in my uncle’s circle when 
they brought us the glories of Washington and the defeats of 
the British army.” 

Dr. Macneven took his degree in medicine at Vienna in 
1784. He returned to Dublin and entered on the practice of 
his profession, and soon had a fair and prosperous career opened 
before him. The unhappy condition of his native land led him, 
however, to take part, first with the “ Catholic Committee ” for 
the redress of the penal laws that still degraded the Catholic 
people, and then as a leader of the more active political organiza- 
tion, the United Irishmen. Of his arrest by the government, 
March 12, 1798, and long imprisonment it is not necessary to 
speak here. When released in 1802 he travelled for some time 
on the continent, and in 1803 went to Paris, where he entered 
the French army as a captain in the Irish Brigade. He resigned 
this commission in June, 1805, and sailed for New York, which 


*“The United Irishmen,” Madden, Vol. II., p. 280. 
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he reached July 4. He immediately began the practice of his 
profession, and soon assured himself an easy competence. In 
1810 he married the daughter of Samuel Riker, of Newtown, 
L. L., a sister of the famous Recorder of New York. Dr. Mac- 
neven’s house in Park Place was the social centre of all the 
most distinguished in science, art and literature. Besides being 
a good classical scholar he spoke German and French with the 
same facility that he did English, and was also well versed in 
Italian. He understood and conversed fluently in Irish. From 
1808 to 1826 he was a member of the faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, holding various chairs in chemistry 
and materia medica. In 1826 he resigned from the college and 
with Dr. Mott and others united in the Duane Street school, 
where he continued until 1830, when his career as a teacher 
closed. He died July 12, 1841, being prepared for death by his 
old friend Vicar-General Power, the last rites being admin- 
istered to him by Bishop Hughes, who also sang his requiem 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was buried in the cemetery 
of the Riker family on the shore of Bowery Bay, Newtown, 
Long Island. The New York Medical Gazette of August 11, 
1841, said of him: “ As a lecturer he was simple, clear and 
animated; as a practitioner, judicious and efficient; as a man, 
amiable, honest and kind-hearted; as a patriot, ardent, active, 
bold, disinterested; with him the love of country was a passion 
as well as a principle, and when that country shall cease to 
cherish his memory she will be utterly unworthy of him.” 





THE EARLIEST BAPTISMAL REGISTER OF ST. 
PETER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


By Rev. James H. McGeran. 
IV. 


Tue following is the baptismal record for the year 1796. 
During the previous year there were one hundred and fifteen 
baptisms, while for this year the number is one hundred and 
nine. We might infer from this that the Catholic population 
in and around New York City at the time was over three thou- 
sand; from an inspection of the names in the following pages 
we find that nearly one-half indicates the French parentage of 
the children; this leads us to believe that the parish contained 
more French than those of other nationalities; as an additional 
reason for this conclusion, we may remark that the early mar- 
riage registers of the church, and many of the baptismal records 
of later dates than 1796, are generally entered in French. 
Watsu, Matthew, born Jan. 6, 1796, of Thomas Walsh and 
Bridget Walsh; sponsors, Bernard McCabe and Elizabeth 
Rogers. 

Marienf, Henry, born July 6, 1794, of Henry Marigné and 
Margaret Baju; sponsors, Henry Montré and Mary Louisa. 

Hveues, John, born Dec. 22, 1795, of Henry Hughes and Mary 
Hughes; godfather, John Hughes. 

McArptez, John, born Jan. 10, 1796, of Patrick McArdle and 
Mary Magee; godfather, Philip McArdle. 

GaLLaGuER, Rosanna, born Dec. 4, 1795, of Neal Gallagher 
and Elizabeth Ball; godmother, Elizabeth Rogers. 

Hyssen, Joseph, born Jan. 21, 1796, of Matthew Hyssen and 


Mary Hunter; sponsors, James Freel and Mary Instent. 
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Karton, Ann, born Jan. 22, 1796, of William Karion and Ann 
Graham; sponsors, James Charleson and Elizabeth Benson. 

LamBert, Jane Ann, born Feb. 12, 1796, of Henry Lambert 
and Catharine Maguire; sponsors,* Joseph Rodrigue Silva 
and Ann Silva. 

Verpier, Andrew Edward, born Nov. 21, 1795, of Francis John 
Charles Verdier and Gabrielle Charlotte Filibertha De la 
Fond; sponsors, John Baptist Andrew Ledoux and Mary 
Jane Frances Adelaide De la Fond. 

Arnavup, Mary Pauline Virginia Leontine, born Nov. 4, 1795, 
of Joseph Louis Leon Arnaud and Mary Nicholson; the 
sponsors were John Joseph Merop Paulin Chabaud and 
Mary Jane Frances Adelaide De la Fond. 

De Russy, Louis Gustavus, born Dec. 17, 1795, of Thomas De 
Russy and Magdalen Bassiere De Russy; sponsors, John 
Louis Jauvin and Mary Desiderata Munguy Decrosses. 

Martineau, Claude John Peter, born Aug. 20, 1794, of Claude 
Martineau and Perina Beranger; the sponsors were John 
Raimbeau and Rosalie Martina Delalarde. 

Ropeers, Patrick, born April 3, of Patrick Rodgers and Mar- 
garet Matthews; godfather, John Leonard. 

Parsons, James, born Feb. 18, 1796, of William Parsons and 
Ann Duignan; sponsors, Bernard Kiernan and Ann Cal- 
laghan. 

Vetat, Mary Asila, born April 14, 1796, of John Peter Velat 
and Mary Tibi; sponsors, John Joseph Velat and Mary 
Teresa Boirrelly. 

Sirva, Louis, born Jan. 1, 1796, of Emmanuel Silva and Ann 
Mary Broderick (alias Shexter); sponsors, Louis Jones and 
Margaret Ferrall. 

Roprievez, Charles Emilius, born April 6, of Emmanuel Rodri- 
guez and Frances Lemos; sponsors, Charles Bernardi and 
Emilia de Gurdon. 

+ Maruecy, James, born Feb. 24, 1796, of Nicholas Marhecy 


* The same José Roiz Silva mentioned in previous entries. 
+ Most probably the name should be Morrissey. 
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and Mary McCready; sponsors, Edward Murphy and Mary 
Plunket. 

Povutty, Henrietta Adelaide, born March 20, of Joseph Francis 
Poully and Catharine Shefar; sponsors, Henry Barré and 
Mary Jane Frances Adelaide De la Fond. 

Decous, Francis, born Feb. 8, 1796, of Francis Decous and 
Scholastica Marcorel; sponsors, Thaddeus Francis Peltier 
and Mary Ann Richard. 

Prusier, Simon Bartholomew, born April 7, of Simon Prujier 
and Ann Philips; sponsors, Bartholomew Rowland and 
Mary Nichols. 

GraPiEN, Ellen, born Feb. 28, of Claude Grapien and Ann 
McDonnell; godfather, William O’Brien.* 

GrapPien, Thomas, born Feb. 28, of Claude Grapien and Ann 
McDonnell; godfather, William O’Brien. 

Barry, John, born April 26, 1796, of Edmund Barry and 
Catharine Barry; sponsors, Timothy Lawlor and Robert 
Wall. 

McKenna, James, born April 28, 1796, of John McKenna and 
Bridget Ferrall; sponsors, James McNaughton and Mar- 
garet Mason. 

Doeuerty, Charles, born Jan. 1, 1796, of Henry Dogherty and 
Margaret McGrane; sponsors, Thomas Farry, Joseph 
Varty and Margaret Scott. + 

McGonatty, John, born February, 1796, of Neal McGonally 
and Rose McGrane; sponsors, Lawrence Kelly, William 
Boyle, and Susan McGrane. 

Lewis, James, born April 12, of Anthony Lewis and Marcellina 
Rose; sponsors, Anthony Rose and Mary Lawrence. 

Santos, Catharine, born May 5, 1796, of Ignatius Santos and 
— Santos; sponsors, Anthony Menino and Ellen 

wis. 

McFartanp, Bernard, born May 3, 1796, of Patrick McFar- 
land and Catharine Cashenbury; sponsors, Maurice Callin- 
ger and Mary Callinger. 


* Father O’Brien seems to have been sponsor for the twins. 

+ As only two sponsors, one male and one female, are permitted in bap- 
tism, the additional man must have assisted merely as witness. This remark 
refers to the following and to some other entries of the register. 
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Kane, John, born March 15, 1796, of James Kane and Bridget 
Kane; sponsors, John Kennedy and Ann Kane. 

Campion, William, born Jan. 14, 1796, of Daniel Campion and 
Mary Sullivan; sponsors, James King and Mary Ann King. 

Dr ta Manterre, Frances Margaret Sophia, born March 2, 
1796, of Francis Daniel Philip de la Manierre and Mary 
Emma Eustachia Mallenon; sponsors, Francis Chambon 
Duclaud and Margaret Landri Chambon Duclaud. 

Dr ta Manrerre, Mary Emilia Louisa Renata, born Sept. 7, 
1791, of Francis Daniel Philip de la Manierre and Mary 
Emma Eustachia Mallenon; sponsors, Daniel Francis Philip 
de la Manierre, paternal grandfather, and Mary Josepha 
Landri Sauvin, represented by John Louis Sauvin, mater- 
nal uncle, and by Desiderata Sauvin. 

De ta Manterre, Mary Frances Ann Emma, born Nov. 30, 
1793, of Daniel Francis Philip de la Manierre and Mary 
Emma Eustachia Mallenon; sponsors, John Louis Sauvin 
and Ann Royne, widow Icard, the latter represented by 
Frances de Varenne de la Manierre, paternal grandmother. 

Brison, Catharine, born April 25, 1796, of Hugh Brison and 
Mary Knowledge; sponsors, Christopher Harris and Ann 
Doyle. 

De 1a Tour, Louis Francis, born Oct. 24, 1790, of Elias Joseph 
Trigan de la Tour and Frances Martin; sponsors, Louis 
Desvergerd de Maupertius and Ann Frances Duvivier 
Sartre. 

O’Brien, Patrick, born May 9, 1796, of Murtagh O’Brien and 
Mary McAuly; sponsors, Hugh Adair and Mary Davis. 
Lamette, Mary Teresa Giovanna, born Jan. 7, 1796, of Joseph 
Lamette and Margaret Canrion; sponsors, Nealy Peascion 

and Mary Ann Cecchi. 

Ottva, Charlotte, born Oct. 18, 1794, of John Baptist Oliva 
and Elizabeth Raelen; sponsors, Peter Blon Lodolai and 
Charlotte Jane Lucien. 

Mertvuras, Daniel Francis, born May 2, 1796, of Francis Mer- 
turas and Victoria Adelaide Robard; sponsors, Daniel 
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David and Julia Peraudau David, maternal grandmother 
of the child. 

Campacnak, Julia All Saints,* born —————, 1796, of John 
Anthony Campagnae and Jane Julia Bouché; sponsors, All 
Saints Serenus Julianus Campagnae and Julia la Forgue. 

Dunpar, Peter, born April 14, 1796, of Peter Dunbar and 
Elizabeth Dunn; sponsors, James Morgan and Elizabeth 
Dunn. 

Mattesay, Adelaide Benedicta Mary, born June 6, 1796, of 
John Mary Christopher Mallebay and Ann Mary Wolquin 
Mallebay; sponsors, Pieretto Ovieux Naudon and James 
Benedict Durand. 

Macratu, James, born March 24, 1796, of John Magrath and 
Rose Magrath; sponsors, Patrick McManus and Sarah 
Magrath. 

Ketty, Letitia, born May 19, 1796, of Loughlin Kelly and 
Letitia Egan; sponsors, Patrick O’Gorman and Mary Cor- 
coran. 

Doytz, John, born Feb. 16, 1796, of John Doyle and Catha- 
rine Haggerty; sponsors, Hugh Mount and Mary Blahne.f 

McMants, James, born May 22, 1796, of Michael McManus 
and Hannah Williamson; sponsors, Thomas McClusky and 
Catharine Gorman. 

CasuMman, Mary, born May 7, 1796, of William Cashman and 
Mary Kinun;t sponsors, Thomas O’Brien and Catharine 
McLoughlin. 

Bowers, Joseph, born Jan. 15, 1796, of John Bowers and Mary 
Bowers; sponsors, Thomas O’Brien and Elizabeth Marks. 

JaRouTE, Louisa Clementine Vitala, born June 9, 1796, of 
Peter Jaroute and Joanna Claudine Ouriet; the sponsors 
were Vitalis Elias Richard and Louisa Flandain (widow) 
Oreet. 

Misrti1er, Louis Anthony, born Feb. 1, 1796, of Louis Misil- 


* The register has Julia Omnes Sancti, which perhaps might be rendered, 
in the French form, Toussaint. ‘ 
+ Blaney? t Keenan? 
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lier and Margaret Niel; sponsors, Louis Tricon and Mar- 
garet Niel (maternal grandmother). 

VaLapDE, Peter Charles Adolphus, born Nov. 2, 1795, of Law- 
rence Peter Valade and Mary Marina Joanna Cheron de 
Vivie, inhabitant of Fort Dauphin, of San Domingo; spon- 
sors, Gabriel Stephen Peter Cheron de Vivie and Charlotte 
Pauline Masse. 

Hvuevet, Henry, born March 17, 1796, of Francis Huguet and 
Rose Adelaide Value;* sponsors, Henry Cheviot and Mary 
Frances Marchal Olive. 

Prupome, Gregory John, born April 7, 1796, of John Baptist 
Prudome and Jane Stephena Trehou; sponsors, Gregory 
Plunkett and Clementina Oreet. 

Pico, James, born May 16, 1796, of Hugh Pico and Margaret 
Sloan; sponsors, John Bagley and Rebecca McShefily. 

La RovssetrerE, John Anthony, born Jan. 3, 1793, of Jasper 
Peter La Rousseliere and Mary Antoinette Louche; spon- 
sors, John Anthony Berare and Esther Andre. 

La RovssetierE, Ann, born Aug. 11, 1794, of the same parents; 
sponsors, Bartholomew Andre and Ann Louche. 

La Rovssetrerz, Mary, born March 1, 1796, of the same par- 
ents; sponsors, Louis Louche and Mary Courboy. 

Cuevié, John Louis, born March 28, 1795, of John Bernard 
Chevié and Jane Rublin; sponsors, Xavier Gautro and 
Mary Bazen. 

Cottrys, Bartholomew, born July 20, 1796, of Lawrence Col- 
lins and Mary Trenor; sponsors, Joseph Collins and Mar- 
garet Byrne. 

Hocan, Thomas, born July 3, 1796, of Thomas Hogan and 


*In the basement chapel of the church there is a mural tablet with the 
following: 


Monument d’Amitié 
en memoire 
de Rose Adelaide Value, Epouse 
de Fois Huguet du Pt Coave, decedée 
le 17 Fevrier 1803 
L’Homme honore La Vertu, 
Dieu La Recompense. 
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Mary Collins; sponsors, William Spred and Elizabeth 
Madden. 

Attenson, John, born July 13, 1796, of Richard Allenson and 
Christina Smith; sponsors, James Lawler and Catharine 
Lawler. 

Lawrence, Stephen, born June 13, 1796, of Stephen Lawrence 
and Ann Lawrence; sponsors, James O’Connor and Ann 
Reilly. 

Toy, Daniel, born May 15, 1796, of John Toy and Mary Toy; 
sponsor, Bridget Dogherty. 

La Costa, Mary Rose, born Feb. 13, 1796, of John Baptist La 
Costa and Mary Teresa La Pere; sponsors, Francis Romain 
and Mary Jane Martin Metier. 

Priantain, Mary Magdalen, born Oct. 15, 1796, of Renette 
Plantain and Adelaide Huguet; sponsors, Renette Beaupin 
and Mary Magdalen Massi. 

Maney, Charles Augustus, born —————,,* of Joseph Francis 
Mangin and Teresa Boulland; the sponsors were Nicholas 
Mangin and Mary Adelaide Texier Dupuis. 

Henry, Catharine, born Aug. 21, 1796, of David Henry and 
Mary Bow; sponsors, William O’Carhi and Eleanor Hogan. 

Suet, James Townshend, born July 13, 1796, of Edward Shiel 
and Sarah Duffy; sponsors, John Magrath and Martha 
Scott. 

McLaveutin, Edmund, born Aug. 7, 1796, of Patrick Me- 
Laughlin and Margaret Hill; sponsors, John Power and 
Eleanor Cannon. 

First, George, born Aug. 4, 1796, of Peter Fifel and Catharine 
Martus; sponsors, Nicholas Piferet and Elizabeth Gantz. 

Kirwan, Robert, Aug. 26, 1796, of Moses Kirwan and Margaret 
Semilan; sponsors, Richard Newman and Anne Kirwan. 

Donovan, Jeremiah, born July 20, 1796, of Lawrence Dono- 
van and Eleanor Byrne; sponsors, Thomas Flanagan and 
Eleanor Murphy. 

Cieary, Mary, born Nov. 3, 1796, of William Cleary and Mary 
Smith; sponsors, James Walsh and Eleanor Murphy. 


* The date not given. 
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Reitty, John, born Aug. 15, 1796, of John Reilly and Eliza- 
beth Reilly; sponsors, John McDonnell and Catharine 
Howe. 

Farquaruson, Catharine, born Sept. 8, 1796, of Louis Far- 
quarhson and Margaret McVeagh; sponsor, Michael Booth. 

Moyses, Mary Louisa, born July 6, 1796, of James Moyses and 
Mary Frances Janet; sponsors, Stephen Riffaud and Louisa 
Houdin Jorge. 

Despoiry, John Baptist Augustine Mary, born Aug. 19, 1796, 
of John Baptist Augustine Desdoity and Mary Magdalen 
Allemand; sponsors, John Baptist Allemand and Rose 
Catharine Allemand. 

Trumit, Louis, born Sept. 20, 1796, of Joseph Louis Trumil 
and Margaret Carroll; sponsors, John Deery, Joanna Car- 
roll and Mary Divine. 

Dr Mozayener, Alexander, born April 10, 1796, of Francis de 
Muzayene and Felicita Thurot; sponsors, Alexander Bour- 
jeois and Mary Frances de la Rocque de Muzayene. 

Dv Puis, James Theodore, born Feb. 11, 1796, of James Du 
Puis and Adelaide Mary Roisard; sponsors, Claude Charles 
du Berri and Ann Frances Guyot. 

FitzGerap, Sarah, born Sept. 26, 1796, of William Connor 
Fitzgerald and Mary Ford; godmother, Sarah Abel.* 

Motuern, Ann, born Aug. 22, 1796, of John Mulhern and 
Catharine Bop; sponsors, John Mulhern and Elizabeth 
Curran. 

Wueetock, John, born Sept. 24, 1796, of James Wheelock and 
Mary Ann Marony; sponsors, Neal Mackin and Margaret 
Kelly. 

Le Brun, Joseph Caook, born Nov. 2, 1796, of Marinus Le 
Brun and Charlotte Beaumont; sponsor, Joseph Caook. 

Corrry, Thomas, born May 17, 1795, of Edmond Coffey and 
Catharine Coffey; sponsors, Thomas Donovan and Mary 
Ainwright. 

* This entry is remarkable inasmuch as it is the only one in English, all 
the others having been made in Latin. 
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Frreuson, George, born Sept. 22, 1796, of Robert Ferguson 
and Lucy Carroll; sponsors, John Deery and Jane Deery. 

McCtretanp, Mary, born Oct. 10, of Bernard McCleland and 
Ann Parkins; sponsors, Catharine Murray and Jane 
Farley. . 

Roserts, Emily (an adult of twenty years); sponsors, Matthew 
Mahoney and Mary Mahoney. 

Cromuisck, Michael, born Oct. 14, 1796, of Barnaby Cromlisck 
and Sarah McColgan; sponsors, Patrick Kearney and Sarah 
Magrath. 

McMct ten, Alexander, born Oct. 12, 1796, of Alexander Mc- 
Mullen and Cecilia Kelly; sponsors, William Kearny and 
Mary Dogherty. 

Durr, Mary, born Sept. 8, 1796, of James Duff and Letitia 
Sargent; sponsors, James Duff and Catharine Link. 

Garcin, Elizabeth Felicita, born Sept. 15, 1795, of Hyacinth 
Garcin and Susan Duriveaux Garcin; sponsors, Louis Fran- 
cis Perderot and Elizabeth Juillard. 

Garctn, Anthony Hyacinth, born Sept. 13, 1796, of Hyacinth 
Garcin and Susan Duriveaux; sponsors, Anthony Feraud 
and Erné Teresa Planquet. 

Pranquet, Erné Antoinette, born Sept. 12, 1796, of Gregory 
Desideratus Planquet and Erné Teresa Bouchet; sponsors, 
Anthony Feraud and Erné Elizabeth Bouchet. 

Coquet, John Teresa, born Nov. 23, 1795, of Louis Coquet and 
Margaret Paschallet; sponsors, Hyacinth Garcin and Erné 
Teresa Planquet. 

Tarpy, John Henry Anthony, born July 24, 1791, of John 
Gabriel Tardy and Jane Sophia Jorry de Louville; spon- 
sors, Anthony Stafford and Mary Navarre. 

Bucxtey, Ann, born Oct. 9, 1796, of James Buckley and Cath- 
arine Barrett; sponsors, Francis Adams and Catharine 
Barrett. 

Ryan, John, born May 3, 1796, of Cornelius Ryan and Hannah 
Smyth; sponsors, Daniel Strane and Ann Strane. 

Dvetrar, John, born Aug. 14, 1796, of John Duglar and Eliza- 
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beth Smith; sponsors, James Langlad and Abigail John- 
ston. 

Bureuier, John Andrew, born Sept. 26, 1796, of John Peter 
Burglier and Teresa Imbert; sponsors, John Gibbo and 
Catharine Gibbo. 

McLaveu iy, Eleanor, born Oct. 25, 1796, of James McLaugh- 
lin and Eleanor Ward; sponsors, John Galloway and Eliza- 
beth Donnelly. 

Lz Sarster, Louis, born March 20, 1796, of Alexander Le Sar- 
sier and Mary Frances Peruvert; sponsors, William Turn- 
bull and Charlotte Le Sarsier. 

Morean, John Francis, born Nov. 12, 1796, of Renatus John 
Morgan and Catharine Arnaud; the sponsors were John 
Francis La Peritre and Catharine Frost. 

Muss, Peter, born Nov. 27, 1796, of Peter Muss and Ann 
Rogerstro; sponsors, James Giraud and Mary Jacqueline 
Le Riche. 

Esqurrot, John Baptist, born Oct. 5, 1796, of John Baptist 
Esquirol and Catharine Greenwall; sponsors, John Baptist 
de Lousse and Rebecca de Lousse. 

ARDENE, Francis, born Sept. 29, 1796, of Germain Ardene and 
Mary Cadiot; sponsors, Francis de la Croix and Julia Jare 
Dubuvin. 

McCoytz, Mary, born Nov. 12, of Patrick McCoyle and Mar- 

garet Dunlevy; sponsors, John Mulhern and Margaret 

Murphy. 











LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM THE 
ANNALES DE LA PROPAGATION DE LA FOI. 
(No. XTX., Jan. 1830.) 


TRANSLATED BY JonN E. Canatan, A.M. 


V. MONSEIGNEUR PORTIER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS TRIP FROM 
PENSACOLA TO ST, AUGUSTINE.* 


Destrovus of becoming acquainted with the small flock just 
committed to my charge, and of acquiring a correct knowledge 
of the territory destined soon to constitute a new diocese in the 
United States, I resolved to make a trip to St. Augustine. I 
had been in Mobile and realized that that city, the principal 
one even now in Alabama, was bound to grow rapidly and to 
become one of the most important of the southwestern cities 
of the Republic. Situated upon the bay that is named after it, 
it affords, through its trade connections, easy access to all 
portions of the Florida peninsula. Owing to its location at the 
mouth of a large river, it is the storehouse of an immense im- 
port and export trade. Within this city, which is the real centre 
of my future sphere of ministration, there are already over two 
thousand Catholics; and had not serious reasons drawn me to 
Pensacola, I would have taken up my residence there at once. 

The former capital of Western Florida has greatly fallen 
away since its cession by Spain. It has lost one-half of its popu- 
lation; its resources are scattered, and its old-time inhabitants 

* Rt. Rev. Michel Portier, D.D., had recently been transferred from the 
Bishopric of Oleno, in partibus, to the See of Mobile, newly created by 


Pope Leo XII. 
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have to strive hard for a living alongside a people particularly 
noted for their activity, thrift, courage and endurance. 

Mobile, Pensacola and St. Augustine, formed into parishes 
under Spanish rule, called for my entire attention. The favor- 
able and unfavorable features of the first two I knew; it re- 
mained for me to visit St. Augustine. I was interested in St. 
Augustine, where the number of the faithful was greater than 
at Pensacola, by the remembrance of the cross that was planted 
in that part of Florida soon after the discovery of the New 
World. The Church in that section, neglected by its pastors and 
robbed by mercenaries, was then without spiritual aid. More- 
over, my presence was indispensable because certain scandals of 
recent occurrence had almost extinguished the feeble light 
which the Faith was still spreading there. A letter which I re- 
ceived from the trustees of the Church property about that 
time, while giving me a better insight into the misery of my 
flock, almost destroyed whatever hope I had of serving it. But 
we have learned to hope against hope, and despite the failure 
that threatened my efforts, notwithstanding the one hundred 
and sixty leagues to be traversed, I burned to cross the wilder- 
ness and to go to my people, whose pitiable condition demanded 
immediate relief and a broader exercise of charity. Great diffi- 
culties had to be overcome. The missionary priest of Alabama 
notified me he was about to leave; the one at Pensacola, in 
spite of the success with which God had blessed his labors, spoke 
also of retiring. I had no power to keep these two priests, for 
they belonged to the Diocese of New Orleans, and their only 
reason for leaving was that I could not guarantee their support. 
It grieved me to have to leave a young sub-deacon alone, and to 
desert the churches of the West. 

The heat of the advancing summer, the loneliness of the 
highway at this season, the recent outrages perpetrated by a 
band of Seminole Indians—all these considerations increased 
my anxiety. But the thought of a people deprived of religious 
joys and consolation, which, after pining amidst the darkness 
of ignorance, was now, as it were, handed over to the apostles 
of untruth—this thought impressed me so strongly that I re- 
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solved to depart, and did immediately set out, having first 
secured the promise of my colleagues that they would remain 
at their posts until I returned. 

It was on June 12, 1827, that I left Pensacola. The pastor 
went a little way with me, and I journeyed along after- 
wards with an honest farmer and the mail-carrier for my 
companions. The first day’s progress was satisfactory. 
While the curé of Pensacola remained with us the conversa- 
tion turned naturally on religious topics and on the funda- 
mental principles of Catholicism. Certain questions regard- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance, particularly the scriptural teach- 
ings on auricular confession, brought out explanations that were 
new to the farmer. He was so pleased with them that he 
promised to receive instruction and to bring us his eight chil- 
dren, none of whom was yet baptized. It is not out of place in 
this country to ask a man that one meets to what religious de- 
nomination he belongs. Our fellow-traveller gave us one reply 
that deserves mention, because it is characteristic of the people. 
“To which Christian sect do you belong?” I asked him. “I 
do not exactly know,” answered he; “ I am hunting up a creed, 
and am on the watch, as it were; my mind is not yet made up.” 
Such is the talk of people who nevertheless believe in the 
divinity of the Scriptures, who seek enlightenment cn religious 
subjects, and who faithfully observe the day of rest and devo- 
tion. This state, of wavering rather than of unbelief, is more 
or less common to the many. It is a weakness of the intellect 
due to the spirit of reform which submits religion to the per- 
sonal interpretation of a sceptical and blind reason, or to the 
wonderful illumination of the regenerative principle, which 
latter each individual will interpret according to his own 
density or his prejudice. This reform has undergone so much 
dissection and distribution that it is hard to refrain from trying 
to reform what is left of it. 

There is one peculiar circumstance that fosters this state of 
uncertainty. The American husbandman is a wanderer. 
Providence seems to urge him incessantly towards the wilder- 
ness in order that it may be peopled. There is a continual 
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change of farm, dwelling, State, without concern or provision 
for what is to follow. Vast territories are crossed; the children 
are carried forward in the farm-wagons with the provisions; 
many weeks are passed in camping out; at night the wagons are 
turned into beds; yet every one is happy and even satisfied 
with those very changes which it would appall the European 
even to contemplate. The result of all this moving is that to-day 
one encounters a Methodist exhorter, to-morrow an Anabaptist; 
and with each successive day new doctrines and new practices, 
of the most contradictory kind, are offered to the choice of 
a shifting people. How can one become fixed amidst this con- 
fusion of opinions? How may one venture to resolve upon any 
point where such clashing prevails, among so many sects whose 
sole common purpose is to contest the truth ? 

Nothing of note occurred on my second day’s travel. Early 
in the morning the farmer bade us good-by, after expressing to 
me his regard and his thanks. So I continued on with the mail- 
carrier, and I tried now and then to open up a conversation with 
him; but his replies were short. At first I conjectured that this 
gloomy taciturnity was the outcome of his lonely travels through 
the forests of Florida, and that silence had become his natural 
element. I was mistaken: a few days later all was very clear. 
He was the son of a Methodist minister, and had lost none of the 
austerity professed by the Protestant Pharisees. 

We had set out at three o’clock in the morning, and taken 
but one meal, and that at ten o’clock. In the evening we 
reached Fort Crawford, and spent the night there. This fort 
was built in 1816. The Americans erected it to escape the 
attacks of the Georgia and Florida Indians, who, spurred on by 
the British Government, had, as they expressed it, “ dug up the 
hatchet.” It is judiciously situated upon a neck of land washed 
on almost every side by the waters of Murder Creek. In order 
to reach the fort we crossed this river of unhappy memory after 
passing the Big Escambia and the Burnt Corn Creek. 

On June 14, finding ourselves too far to the north, we 
turned to the southeast in order to follow the chain of hills ex- 
tending from Pensacola to Tallahassee in the direction of the 
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Gulf of Mexico. These hills are for the most part barren, and 
the pine trees upon them furnish the only shade. As one ap- 
proaches the rivers the scene changes: the banks are covered 
with magnolia, laurel, cedar and cypress trees. ‘The air here is 
uniformly cool and pleasant; but there are drawbacks. The 
woods that border the streams shelter in summer vast swarms of 
flies which, from the horse-fly to the brilét (gnat?), attack with- 
out mercy both horse and rider and compel the latter to beat a 
hasty retreat. The only break in the solitude of the road was 
caused by some wild turkeys that arose a short way off. This 
fowl is plentiful and of excellent flavor. I have often had a 
chance to note its keenness, its rapid strides and the vast height 
to which it will soar when at liberty. Our horses came near 
crushing a terrapin that had thoughtlessly, no doubt, prolonged 
its midnight ramble. During the daytime these animals abide 
in narrow and devious tunnels bored out with their paws. They 
saunter forth at night to take the fresh air and browse on the 
grass, rendered soft by the heavy dews that take the place of 
rain in these sultry climates. They are easily captured by 
means of a concealed pit dug at the entrance of the tunnel. I 
have eaten the flesh; it tastes much like that of water-fowl, and 
makes a very good soup. Some say that, like the poppy, it 
makes one drowsy. Towards noon we halted, for it was about 
time to repair the exhaustion caused by travel and long fasting. 
We put up at the residence of the postmaster, who of course 
gave hearty welcome to the travelling public and also ran the 
ferry that here crosses the Conecuh River. Of all the rivers 
tributary to the Escambia, which flows into Pensacola Bay 
towards the northwest, the Conecuh is the chief one on ac- 
count of its volume as well as its length. 

Our new host entertained us pretty well, and had the kind- 
ness, after due examination, to inform me that my horse was 
not in condition to travel fast and that it would be necessary 
for me to proceed more slowly. While I was at breakfast 
some of the neighbors arrived, and I had scarcely finished when 
they overwhelmed me with a multitude of interrogatories. They 
wanted to know whence I came and whither I was bound, and 
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questions were put to me on different points of religion. My 
explanations must have been found satisfactory, for my host 
manifested his approval by declining to charge for the repast. 

June 15 found me in the open wilderness. Following a 
narrow and winding trail, racking my brain when in doubt as 
to the proper direction, I felt as I did when abroad on the 
Atlantic heading for America. The unbounded greatness of 
God is displayed with incomparable magnificence upon the 
broad ocean. Man at sight of the surrounding danger turns 
perforce to Him who rules both wind and wave; he may no 
longer lean on human support; he ceases to be carried beyond 
himself by the thousand distractions that usually engage his 
attention: the sole refuge left to him is the bosom of that 
Providence which guides him through this brief and wretched 
existence towards the haven of eternity. Yet at sea he may 
at times, amidst his fellow-travellers, lapse into forgetfulness; 
while in the wilderness he is alone with God, and his stray, 
fluctuating thoughts warn him continually that his only strength 
and his only help are to be found in the consolation of religion. 
Then it is that the minister of the Gospel grasps the full mean- 
ing of St. Paul: “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
me.” It is easy then to pray, and the lifting of our hearts to 
God becomes a positive necessity. No matter what may be the 
perils that menace us, their only effect upon the soul is to stimu- 
late it anew. Our onward march is for Jesus Christ; we take 
part in the work of the earliest promoters of the Faith; we 
feel proud to suffer as they did in the same cause, and like them, 
above all, to hand over our feeble existence to the mercy of Him 
who entrusted it to us. 

I reached the shore of the Yellow River and, catching sight 
of a small boat, shouted for the ferryman, but in vain. After 
allaying the excitement and fear of my horse, I undertook to 
cross over. By the aid of a stout vine trailing across and con- 
nected with the trees on both sides of the river, I gained the 
opposite bank in safety. 

All the rivers in unsettled countries have high embank- 
ments, and there is risk of losing one’s horse, to say the least, 
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unless the boat is carefully steered to a suitable landing-place. 
Hardly was I out of one danger when I fell into another. In 
spite of my judgment and information I strayed from the 
proper track, and as the evening came on I began to fear [ 
should have to go unsheltered for the night. But at last I 
discovered the house I had been told of, and this time I put up 
with a justice of the peace. 

On the morning of the 16th I learned that it would take me 
an entire day to reach the Alagua settlement, and that but one 
house was to be met with on the way, and that it was situated 
near the East River, fully five leagues distant. I set out at 
sunrise, and at 11 a.m. I breakfasted at the house of an old 
Scotch Presbyterian. Whether I was a strange sight or not 
to the inmates I am unaware, but they scanned me closely from 
head to foot. My spectacles, ring, watch, breviary, and, above 
all, my cross attracted all the children to me, and loosened the 
tongue of an old dame who was seated by the fireside watching 
me in the most unfriendly manner. A puritan of the deepest 
dye, she only beheld in me one of the defenders of the Scarlet 
Woman, Rome. Restraining herself for a short time with the 
greatest effort, she attacked me at length on the subject of re- 
ligion, and launched forth into a passionate denunciation with all 
the rage of the bitterest fanaticism. We were worse than idol- 
aters; we worshipped the saints and even their pictures; we 
had our golden calf, and we shamefully traded in the Sacrament 
of Penance for the permission of sin. “ You are a Roman,” 
she cried; “it is you who persecuted the first Christians, and 
who, with hell to help you, strove to banish from the blood of 
the first martyrs the religion of salvation.” I had noticed 
during her violent onslaught that she was not a little discon- 
certed by my unruffled demeanor and smile of dissent. One 
by one I replied to each of her remarks, and then I denounced 
in scathing terms all those detestable doctrines that had stirred 
her ire to such an alarming extent. My anathemas had a more 
soothing effect on her than the closest reasoning. 

For breakfast I was treated to a piece of stale bacon and some 
hot corn bread. I left soon after, and the old lady bade me 
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good-by in rather a friendly tone, from which I concluded that 
she had become somewhat more tolerant of Catholics. About 
sundown I reached Alagua and put up at the residence of an 
Anabaptist. My host welcomed me politely, and when I told 
him of my recent adventure he applauded my conduct. He 
proved quite tractable on the various religious topics that we 
discussed, though whether sincerely or through diplomacy I 
could not then say. His house was not over sixteen feet square, 
yet there I had to spend the night with all his family. I was 
sleeping soundly in a retired corner of the room when I sud- 
denly became aware that a being of human form was creeping 
over my shoulders. I discovered that one of the children had 
unceremoniously come to share my bed. He took me for his 
mother, and yelled for cakes. On receiving my bill in the 
morning I learned why my host had been so gracious the pre- 
vious evening. 

At daybreak on June 17 I took my departure after gather- 
ing precise information as to my route; yet no sooner did I lose 
sight of the house I had left than I lost my way. I passed a 
good hour in vaulting over deep creeks and perilous chasms. 
At length I reached a cornfield where I met some good people 
who guided me back to the road. 

The Alagua valley is fertile. The slopes are shaded with 
full-grown trees so closely crowded as to afford the traveller 
shelter from the fierce heat of the sun. My path led me along 
a clear winding stream, and brought me beneath the shade of 
magnolias, laurel and cypress trees to the dwelling of a man 
who proved to be a Scotch Methodist. The old man that re- 
ceived me announced that the rest of the household had gone 
to “ meeting,” and that he could not procure me anything to 
eat. I had to be resigned and await the dinner-hour. Patiently 
I waited until three o’clock; yet at that hour the family 
had not returned. A new preacher was to try his powers 
that day, and by dint of lung force and length of sermon prove 
beyond peradventure that he was a chosen apostle. How long 
he did hold forth I do not know, nor how many spirits he 
moved; but the delay was long enough to drive me to go 
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in quest of a meal five leagues further ahead. So at five o’clock 
I set out, encountering a shower so copious and sudden that 
before I had time to don my cloak I was thoroughly drenched. 
While the storm lasted darkness set in and I had to pilot myself 
by the notches that had been made on the pine trees at stated 
distances. I succeeded at last in entering a marsh, and after 
considerable exertion reached the Dead Creek, a stream con- 
necting with the Choctawhatchee a short distance above the 
ferry-landing. It was already a quarter past six. I at once 
gave the usual shout, a kind of savage yell which my first fellow- 
traveller had taught me. Loud and long I shouted, and at first 
I believed I was heard. I uttered the most imploring screams 
to secure the notice of the people I supposed to be on the other 
bank. Painful mistake! The neighboring echo, taking up my 
cry, had deluded me and encouraged me to expect a prompt re- 
lease from this fearful place. Two hours passed by in this 
cruel deception. I was compelled to pass the night in a swamp, 
facing a creek broad and deep, with only dirty water to drink, 
surrounded by all kinds of wild animals and all the insects in 
creation. Ten feet away were alligators sporting in the middle 
of the channel, and I had gathered from the newspapers that 
the region was infested by bears, wolves and panthers. There 
were lougres (%), rattlesnakes, moccasins to be dreaded. The 
mosquitoes, too, gave warning of an unwelcome call. Add to 
this sum of human woe the fact that during the past twenty- 
four hours I had eaten but two small corn biscuits; that I was so 
exhausted as not to have energy enough to change my wet 
clothes, and that my horse, subjected to the same privation as 
myself, was breaking down under the terrible strain. How 
was I to sleep in this horrible jungle? The dull lowing of the 
alligators; the shrill cries resounding through the woods, now 
grown appalling in gloom and solitude; the sudden leaping 
bodily above the waters and splashing back thereinto of some 
monster fish—here was enough in itself to cause trepidation. 
Although my reason told me, the Gulf of Mexico being but 
six leagues distant, that it was some kindly sturgeon that had 
added to my fears, still I could not get the alligators out of my 
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mind. Bartram relates in his “Trip to Florida” how he had 
often been beset by alligators; so I had substantial reason to 
fear that one of these amphibians, seizing me in my sleep, would 
make off with me to the depths of the river. The spectres of 
night and of the imagination indeed had their momentary 
triumph, and I looked upon myself as lost. I frankly admit I 
was unnerved. Yet in truth I must also declare that my de- 
spair did not last long: my bishop’s heart speedily asserted it- 
self. Remembering the promise of Jesus Christ that not a 
hair of our head should fall without His consent, I wrapped my- 
self in my cloak, took my horse’s saddle for a pillow, and delib- 
erately stretched myself upon the ground to wait for daylight. 
How blest one is under such circumstances to be a follower of 
Jesus Christ, and to be able to exclaim with St. Ignatius: “ It 
is now that I am one of His disciples ” ! 

The night seemed long, and as dawn approached I re- 
newed my shouting. It was all to no purpose, and, pressed 
by hunger, I decided to return to my Scotchman, in the 
hope that the family had got back from “meeting.” My 
horse was weak and worn out; I was afraid I should have 
to abandon him on the road. <A small flask of rum that 
I had kept for emergencies enabled me to hold out. I took 
a few drops of it mixed with some of the stagnant water from 
the swamp. I had gone but a short distance when I beheld 
on the hillside six negroes who had run away from Pensacola 
and were returning to their master, who resided at Chipola. 
They cheered me up, promised to rouse the ferryman and to 
carry me across the Choctawhatchee; I went with them. As 
soon as we reached the bank of the creek the most powerful 
one of the negroes shook the wilderness with a tremendous yell 
that was thoroughly effective. We were answered with a 
similar shout, and my soul expanded with gladness. The creek 
was finally crossed. I was pale, broken down, half dead from 
want of food. We met an American who took compassion on 
me and gave me part of a pitcher of milk and of a corn loaf. 
I thought I would devour it like an ogre, but my stomach was 
weakened, and all I could swallow was a few morsels of the 
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bread. Six miles further on I found a place to rest, and I stopped 
at the house of a benevolent man who gave me all the assistance 
that my pitiable condition required. My host was an honor- 
able and well-meaning Methodist, and he entertained me in a 
very generous manner. 

I was struck with the influence of a false religion even in 
the depths of the wilderness. No one sat down at table without 
offering thanks to the Almighty and invoking His blessing. 
Night and morning the head of the household gathered his 
family and servants around him; read a few chapters of the 
Bible, to which they listened with attention; gave his views or 
expounded any difficult passages; and the exercise was closed 
with the singing of psalms. I remained in retirement the first 
day of my arrival, endeavoring to regain by sleep and rest the 
strength I had lost on the previous day. On the following day 
I was accorded the privilege of blessing the table; and after 
breakfast I had, at their urgent request, to say a few words of 
edification. I chose for a text those forcible words: “ One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” They all listened to me with 
evident wonder. At the close they seemed to be deeply moved 
by what they had just heard. 

It was with regret that I quitted this generous home on the 
19th of the month; and great was my surprise to hear my host 
declare, when I inquired what I owed him: “ All that I expect, 
sir, of you is that when journeying back from St. Augustine 
you will honor my house with your company.” 

The land that borders the Choctawhatchee is quite rich, but 
is subject to floods. The Holmes and Uchee valleys are becom- 
ing more attractive, while fully preserving their wild and im- 
posing grandeur. For several miles I passed beneath a canopy 
of verdure, inhaling the delightful fragrance of laurel and mag- 
nolia. All along these hillsides the air was cooled by a number 
of small streams which tumbled over rocky eminences and 
flowed away through virgin meadows. 

As he approaches Chipola the traveller will notice that the 
lands on certain mountains are remarkably fertile; that they 
are densely covered with stately trees; while only stunted pines 
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are to be descried on the neighboring lowlands, amid a sandy 
soil as bleached as that on the Florida seacoast. He will ob- 
serve that, as in Missouri and Illinois, the ground is found here 
and there sunken in the shape of a funnel, and that these seem- 
ing reservoirs are constantly dry. Yet in crossing the penin- 
sula he is amazed at the large number of remarkable springs 
spontaneously pouring forth an abundance of sparkling water; 
at the underground channels into which a whole river will sud- 
denly disappear; and particularly at the diversity of landscape 
and the shell banks that abound on every side. 

The lakes are numerous and well stocked with fish, and 
game is plentiful. The current opinion is that all the lakes 
adorning the county of Alachua are fed from the same subter- 
ranean source, for the waters rise and fall simultaneously and 
to the same extent. 

I am inclined to believe that Florida was at some period con- 
vulsed by powerful earthquakes and a universal upheaval. 
Even to judge from the presence of volcanic stones, many of 
which are found—some of them still covered with lava—a fear- 
ful voleano must have ruined the country and wrought that 
stupendous transformation which, in the opinion of many scien- 
tists, established the Gulf of Mexico and sundered those lands 
that constitute the chain of islands now extending from Cape 
Sable to the mouth of the Orinoco. This matter I confess has 
occupied my thoughts considerably during my travel; but just 
now I perceive it is leading me away from my subject, so I shall 
proceed with my story. 

After leaving my host I pursued my way slowly along in the 
middle of a rich valley and in sight of the farmhouses that, at 
quite a distance apart, occasionally arrested my attention. The 
odd construction was in striking contrast to the evergreen 
groves that shielded them from the glowing sunlight. I began 
to reflect on the melancholy fate of the earliest inhabitants of 
this land. Pleasant as it certainly is to behold the habitations 
of the thrifty husbandman amidst these broad woodlands and 
to partake of his hospitality, one cannot help commiserating the 
poor Indian, a victim to the vices and power of the conqueror. 
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How can the wrongs of the oppressed fail to touch our generous 
and sensitive nature as we recall the sublime resolutions pre- 
sented by the Creek Indians to the U. S. Congress, when, in 
virtue of a treaty that even the government deemed unjust, the 
State of Georgia stripped them of their family inheritance ? 
The time was gone by when the mere name of the great 
warriors of this tribe struck terror into the souls of those same 
Georgians who then dealt so harshly with them. But they had 
to give way before the multitude, and they yielded with a proud 
dignity of spirit worthy of the Romans of old. “Take,” cried 
they, “the land which we can no longer defend; but it holds 
in its bosom the remains of our forefathers; we relinquish it to 
you; but deny us not the last happiness that is left us—that 
of walking as strangers among their graves and of commingling 
our dust with theirs.” Vain hope! These poor people were 
compelled to depart and seek shelter elsewhere. 

The Seminoles or Muscogulges will receive no better treat- 
ment, and the surrender of the richest portion of their 
lands will not secure them immunity, for they will soon be dis- 
possessed of the remainder. They must have realized this as 
soon as they learned of the severe rule which the new 
lawmakers of Florida directed against those who might over- 
step the boundaries when hunting.* For ten years these 
children of the forest hunted freely the timorous roe and en- 
joyed undisturbed in this same valley the rude advantages which 
Providence lavished on them by the banks of the Holmes and 
the Uchee. 

Passing out of the valley and onwards through a bare and 
broken country, I wended my way along a ridge which brought 
me to the immense Hickory Hill Mountain. 

Recalling the scenes of desolation through which he has re- 
cently passed, the traveller has good reason to be amazed on 
suddenly beholding, at an extraordinary height, this grand 


* By an act of the territorial legislature of Florida, passed in 1827, any 
white man catching an Indian hunting upon United States lands was au- 
thorized to deprive him of his arms, tie him to a tree and give him thirty- 
nine lashes. 
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mountain-peak shaded by the finest trees in the world. On 
either side of the road running up the mountain grew the live 
oak, the laurel and the magnolia, indicating a soil of inexhaust- 
ible richness; and at the top was a delightful dwelling, where 
I stopped for the night. 

My country inn was rectangular in shape and built in 
the style of certain huts that one sees in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. Pine logs of uniform size were laid one above the 
other and strongly bound together; openings for doors and 
windows were cut in this fence-like enclosure, and were closed 
with a few planks hewn into shape with an axe. Just as I was 
beginning to recover from the exertions of the day under the 
influence of the evening breeze, another traveller arrived like 
myself to solicit a night’s lodging. He was kindly received and 
assigned to a share of my room. We soon engaged in a conversa- 
tion, for nothing so tends to make a man feel his helplessness 
and his need of companionship as those lonely journeys through 
new and unfrequented territory. I was glad to learn that he 
was bound for St. Augustine and had the courage to make the 
trip afoot. This intelligence, I confess, made me not a little 
ashamed as I thought of the lamentations and grumblings wrung 
from me under the slight trials I had been passing through. The 
sight of this young man, who for a mere pittance undertook the 
risk and hardships of so long a journey, revived my spirits. Re- 
flecting on the labor and suffering endured by men for love of 
wealth, I asked myself what sentiments we should derive from 
the love of our brethren, the dominion of Jesus Christ. If we 
really have for the souls committed to our care the Shepherd’s 
heart, the heart of a bishop, there can be no complaining, no 
dread, not even human anxiety, when there is question of 
hastening to their aid and of leading them back to the path of 


virtue. ' 
[To be continued. ] 
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De Roo, P. History of America before Columbus, accord- 
ing to Documents and Approved Authors. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Philadelphia (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 1900. 


Father De Roo, the author of these tasteful volumes, is a 
missionary priest of the Archdiocese of Oregon City. He has 
founded several parishes and built several churches and chapels. 
Not satisfied with his parochial duties, he has given his leisure 
time to study, and especially to the study of history. The 
volumes now before us are the first-fruits of his labors and re- 
searches. We cordially congratulate his fellow-members of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society on the successful 
completion of his work on pre-Columbian America, and on the 
favorable reception it has met with from the critics in the East, 
and hope that ere long he will present us with new children of 
his historical Muse. 

The task set himself by Father De Roo in his present work 
is one of the most difficult problems offered to the historian; in 
fact it is rather a series of problems to be solved than a history. 
Pre-Columbian America, except only Greenland, has left us no 
records. Outside of Central America and Peru the popula- 
tion of the Western Continent were roving savages, unac- 
quainted with the simplest systems of writing, and the Mayas, 
Peruvians and their congeners, if they had historical records, 
have left them to us without a key. From what sources, then, 
must the historical investigator draw his materials for the 
ancient history of our continent? 

The most reliable sources available to us are undoubtedly 


the remains left to us by the ancient American peoples. The 
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shell-heaps or kitchen-middings found along our coasts, the 
mounds scattered over the eastern part of the United States, 
the rock dwellings of New Mexico and Arizona, the wonderful 
architectural and ceramic remains of Mexico, Yucatan and 
Peru, bear witness to the existence of their builders and con- 
structors, and to the civilizations of which they were respec- 
tively the representatives. Unfortunately in the present 
stage of our researches they are dumb when we ask them other 
questions. 

The second source of our information are the statements 
made by the first European conquerors of the Indians relating 
to the traditions, the customs and the life of the Americans 
when first brought in contact with the Europeans. The 
Spanish historians of the discovery and conquest are our prin- 
cipal authorities here. 

Our third and last source of information is whatever 
knowledge the Europeans of old may have had of our continent 
so far as they have transmitted it to us. 

Father De Roo has been an indefatigable delver in all these 
mines of historical knowledge. The formidable list of his- 
torical works, manuscripts and printed works prefixed to the 
first volume, and the diligent use he has made of them, prove 
our statement. As we studied the titles of this library of 
Americana we wondered, not at the absence of one or other 
work, but how a clergyman dwelling in the Far West, among 
new settlers and the remnants of the old Redskin population, 
far away from any great library, should have gathered these 
tomes, many of them rare and expensive, for his investiga- 
tions. Every page of his History shows that he has carefully 
analyzed the statements of his authorities, the titles of whose 
works fill fifteen pages. But our appreciation of Father De 
Roo’s labors and researches is enhanced when we enter upon 
the perusal of his tomes. Here we find treated successive 
questions, on some of which libraries have been written, and 
many of which offer most puzzling problems to the student. 
How old is the human race in America? Who were the men 
of the kitchen-middings, the mound-builders, the builders of 
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the great cities of Yucatan and Mexico? How were these 
populations related to each other? Whence did they come? 
Was the Western Continent known to the ancients? What 
were the religious tenets of the Americans? Was Christianity 
known to them before the time of Columbus? Did the Irish 
discover the New World? Did the Northmen discover and 
settle the Western Continent? What is to be thought of the 
claims of the Zeni brothers to have discovered the New World? 
This formidable array of problems does not exhaust the con- 
tents of our author’s volumes. What is more, while he has placed 
before the reader a clear and readable abstract of many of these 
questions, he has in some instances given us a fuller statement 
of the facts and a more complete collection of documents than 
we find in other writers. This is especially true of the Norse 
discovery of America and the history of the Northmen in 
Greenland. Father De Roo, who does not do things by halves, 
spent several years in Rome carefully searching the Vatican 
archives for documents dealing with the history of Greenland, 
and the present work, it may be assumed, contains all the papers 
he found there throwing light on that, the first European settle- 
ment in America. One of the most valuable features of the 
book is the collection of original sources which scholars have 
gathered in order to prove that the European nations knew of 
the existence of the Western World. The reader can find here 
the classical passages of Plato on the island of Atlantis and the 
institutions of its inhabitants, the famous lines from Seneca’s 
“ Medea,” as well as less pointed extracts from Virgil, Horace, 
Pliny, Ammianus Marcellinus, Dante, Pulci, etc., etc., that have 
been adduced in support of the view that America was known 
to the men of the old continent that lived before Columbus. 
But by far the largest number of illustrative documents and 
all of the unpublished papers deal with the Norse relations to 
our continent. Many of them come from the Roman archives; 
many are taken from the Icelandic sagas. It is to be regretted 
that no translation of the old Norse texts is added. When we 
state that the chapters on the mound-builders give us a fairly 
full picture of those interesting monuments, and that the shell- 
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heap antiquities are described with sufficient completeness for 
popular use, the Americanist will infer that Father De Roo 
has furnished us with a convenient and valuable repertoire of 
pre-Columbian facts and materials. 

An author who grapples with so many and such obscure 
problems as Father De Roo has attacked, cannot expect that all 
his views will meet with acceptance. He has achieved much if 
he has thrown new light on one or other question. For we must 
remember that much of the material here discussed is straw ten 
times thrashed over. Then we are dealing with puzzles that, 
like will-o’-the-wisps, seem to delight in misleading even the 
most solid specialists. Take, for instance, the authenticity of 
the Zeni voyages. In 1873 Mr. Richard Henry Major, one of 
the most scholarly of English geographers, demonstrated to his 
own satisfaction and that of his critics that the Zeni ac- 
count must be accepted as authentic. Quite recently another 
expert shows that the story of the voyages, as well as the 
map accompanying the same, is the fabrication of Zeno the 
younger, and the chorus of critics say Amen. When men who 
have selected but one problem out of many, men especially 
equipped by long previous training, come to such diametrically 
opposite results, it would be strange if Father De Roo had found 
the sword to cut these countless Gordian knots. 

We cannot here discuss all of Father De Roo’s views, nor 
even give an analysis of them all. We shall confine ourselves 
to the setting forth and discussion of a few of the problems he 
has investigated. By this means we hope to show our readers 
how intensely interesting the work is, and, if possible, lead them 
to seek further information at the hand of the author himself. 

With true Flemish thoroughness, our author begins at the 
beginning. How old is man in America? Father De Roo 
takes us all over the continent, from Trenton, in New Jersey, 
to Brazil and still further south, makes us acquainted with all 
the geological men from the owner of the Calavera skull to the 
contemporaries of the mylodon and the glyptodon found at 
Frias, near Buenos Ayres, and then inquires when the vener- 
able patriarchs flourished. He seems to think they were pretty 
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ancient, say inter-glacial or post-glacial, but he cannot find any 
geological chronometer. He cites for us the opinions of the 
learned, who variously estimate man’s antiquity on American 
soil from eight thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand 
years. At all events, he concludes correctly enough; so far 
there is no irreconcilable conflict between the Bible and science 
on this point. 

But what Father De Roo warily passes over is the question, 
“ Are the historical Americans, i.e., the Indians of all tribes and 
shades, descendants of these inter-glacial human beings?” We 
think he was wary and wise in avoiding the issue, because we 
have not the materials to solve the problem. Still on the 
answer to this question depends the next. For if these inter- 
glacial or post-glacial men were the progenitors of the historical 
American, why inquire, did he come from Asia or Europe? Of 
course if we start at the other end and prove manifestly that the 
historical Americans are descendants of Europeans and Asiatics, 
we have disposed of their connection with inter-glacial man. 
But as long as the proof of the European or Asiatic descent is 
not clear and convincing, the spectre of the man of ice haunts 
us in the background. 

Now, is there absolute and convincing proof of the European 
and Asiatic origin of the historic peoples of our continent ? 
Father De Roo marshals before us every passage in the Greek 
and Latin, nay, in the medieval writers, that seems to give a 
shadow of support to the supposition of America deriving 
part of its population from Europe and Asia. We have read 
them all over carefully, and we think in a receptive spirit. But 
we are still haunted with doubts, grave doubts. In the first 
place, the poetic prophecies from Seneca, Virgil, ete., we can- 
not regard as prophecies post eventum, any more than the proph- 
ecies of some scientists made thirty years ago that electricity 
had a great future before it. We must remember that to the 
poet has always been allowed the privilege quidquid audendi. 
These poetic quotations, we modestly submit, are not the kind 
of bricks with which history is built. 

But the prose writers—what shall we say of them? Of 
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course we cannot wave these aside summarily. Let us there- 
fore examine them. A glance suffices to show that the state- 
ments adduced are of two kinds. The first class comprises 
the statements that on some single occasion either men 
from the unknown West or East were found on the coast 
of Europe, or that some European or Phenecian navigator 
found land to the west. To admit every instance of the 
sort cited, from the unknown Phenecian or Carthaginian 
skippers of Diodorus Siculus to St. Brendan or the Welsh- 
man Madoc, would be uncritical no doubt. But were we to admit 
them all we should have made but little progress in solving 
the riddle of the origin of the American Indians. In most of 
the cases under consideration we are explicitly told that the for- 
tunate discoverers of the Western isles never made any practi- 
cal use of their discovery. But to argue that because some 
chance sailor touched on our shores, therefore his countrymen 
sent settlements hither, is to accept inferences not contained in 
the premises. No doubt both the Phenicians and the Greeks 
established trans-marine colonies, and in later times the Angles 
and Saxons colonized Britain, and the Northmen Normandy, 
Iceland and Greenland. But we must not forget that these 
colonies lay at relatively short distances from their mother 
countries, or that they could be reached by littoral navigation. 
Up to the thirteenth century two obstacles forbade long deep- 
sea navigation: first, ignorance of the mariner’s compass; sec- 
ond, the relative smallness of the largest vessels launched. Let 
us bear in mind that the Santa Maria, Columbus’ largest ship, 
which was fitted out for a voyage of unusual length, was hardly 
a hundred feet long. As a consequence of these conditions it 
is well known that all ancient navigation was coastwise naviga- 
tion. To commit themselves to the mercies of the boundless 
ocean seemed a reckless piece of daring to many bold sailors in 
the days of Columbus; how much more foolhardy must it have 
appeared to the mariners of old who had no compass? Besides, 
the small craft of ancient times did not admit of the accumula- 
tion of the food and water needed by large companies of emi- 
grants intending to cross the Atlantic Ocean. No doubt odd 
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‘American canoes were accidentally carried to Europe, and Euro- 
pean ships swept by the storms across the Atlantic; we have 
heard of madmen crossing the ocean in boats thirty feet long 
within the last twenty-five years. But the ancient mariner, if he 
had gone through one such experience, would not be anxious to 
repeat it; and to induce bands of emigrants to brave the terrors 
of the pathless ocean, with an unbroken voyage of six to ten 
weeks staring them in the face, would have required super- 
human eloquence. The coastwise method of navigation natu- 
relly led the Northmen to Iceland and Greenland, and there is 
nothing antecedently improbable in the Greenlanders finding 
and establishing colonies on the American continent. But if 
St. Brendan or St. Cormac sailed westward, it is hardly likely 
that they reached the shores of America. It seems to us, there- 
fore, antecedently unlikely that any European or Western 
Asiatic colony was planted on the American shores of the 
Atlantic; and this seems to be confirmed by all the ancient 
records of adventurous arrivals in Europe, as they have been 
transmitted to us. 

There remains only the story of Plato’s Atlantis. Our 
author, it appears to us, lays too much stress on the tale. The 
latest Plato commentators almost universally regard the story 
asa fiction. But let that go. We attribute but secondary im- 
portance to expert opinion in matters historical; two or three 
witnesses, nay, only a single well-authenticated witness out- 
weighs a hundred expert opinions of men who know no more 
than we do ourselves. Now what is the testimony which sup- 
ports Plato’s story of the island of Atlantis? The story is told 
by an old gentleman named Kritias as being related to him by 
his grandfather, a monagenarian, who had heard it through the 
mediation of several more nonagenarian links, till we reach as 
the first source the great Athenian lawgiver Solon. The 
interval between Solon and Plato is two hundred years, and 
there is no written testimony to carry us over this long period. 
The reliability of old men’s tales is proverbial. But while 
these links in the chain are of the frailest, they are adamantine 
compared with the preceding one. Whence did Solon get his 
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story? Not as a tradition from his fellow-citizens, who were 
one of the principal parties concerned, but from an Egyptian 
priest of Sais, who related that 9,000 years before his day the 
people of an immense island in the ocean, Atlantis, since sunk, 
assailed the Athenians in their homes with a great army. The 
men of Athens defeated the invaders, and saved not only their 
own liberty but that of the entire AXgean world; but while 
they forgot this glorious achievement, the Egyptians, who in 
other particulars seem to have taken no interest in matters 
Athenian or, for that matter, Hellenic, preserved the memory 
thereof. Now, what shall we say of this story as an element 
of history? The Egyptian priesthood, judged by the wonder- 
ful romances they told Herodotus, had reached a high degree of 
skill in manufacturing fairy tales and of imposing them on the 
Greeks. In the present case almost every feature of the fairy 
tale inspires distrust. The Egyptians remember what the 
principal actors in the exploit have forgotten; the Atlantids, 
the storied enemies, have perished, their very country is sunk in 
the ocean, never to rise to proclaim the truth or falsehood of 
the fairy tale. And all this takes place 9,000 years before 
Solon, i.e., 11,500 years ago, though Father De Roo’s most 
liberal Biblical chronologists will give only 12,000 years to the 
human race altogether. To complete the extraordinary 
picture, Plato gives a highly detailed account of the internal 
polity of these venerable antediluvians, and adds a graphic 
description of some of the temples buried under the Atlantic— 
a description so graphic that it would be difficult to match it in 
any ancient work professedly historical. Looked at from a 
critical point of view, this tale, suspicious in itself, improbable 
because of its date, incapable of verification even as to the 
scene of its occurrence, forgotten by the principal actors in the 
drama, related by the representative of a class who have in 
other respects proved their claims to be considered as expert 
manufacturers of fairy tales, transmitted by a series of highly 
respectable nonagenarians, is worthy of attention only as the 
embodiment of the political views of one of the greatest philoso- 
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phers of Greece. The historian who deals with possible facts 
supported by credible witnesses may pass it over in silence. 
While Father De Roo is much briefer in his treatment of 
the problem of Asiatic immigration, the reader is conscious 
that the author feels on safer ground. Father De Roo no 
doubt follows a correct instinct. We need only look at the 
map of the Western Hemisphere to convince ourselves how 
much easier is the passage from Asia to our continent than that 
from Europe. The American Indians, moreover, suggest the 
Mongol rather than the Caucasian type. Hence historians 
from De Guignes’ time downward to our own day, as well as an- 
thropologists, have looked for the ancestors of the red men in 
Asia, if they did not look upon them as autochthonous. But 
even those anthropologists who are of this opinion do not look 
upon it as established without doubt. But the problem is one 
of absorbing interest, and within the last few years vigorous 
exertions have been made to gather material which may aid in 
its solution. Mr. Morris K. Jesup, president of the Museum 
of Natural History in New York, has generously undertaken to 
pay for the expenses of the expeditions demanded to accumu- 
late this material. We have before us several carefully pre- 
pared reports of the savants sent by Mr. Jesup under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Franz Boas to grapple with the problem of de- 
termining whether or not the American natives can be shown 
to be connected with the peoples of Asia. Our readers will thank 
us for extracting from Prof. Boas’ volumes some of his views. 
“ There is little doubt that the American race has inhabited our 
continent for a very long time. Although no finds have been 
made that establish its geological antiquity beyond cavil, we 
have good reason to believe that man inhabited this continent at 
a very early time. The principal foundation for this belief is 
the existence of well-marked varieties of the American race, the 
establishment of which must have occupied a long period.” * 
“ The types of man which we find on the North Pacific coast of 
America, while distinctly American, show a great affinity to 


* Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Anthropology, 
I, p. 5. 
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North Asiatic forms; and the question arises whether this 
affinity is due to mixture, to migration or to gradual differentia- 
tion. The culture of the area shows many traits that suggest 
a common origin, while others indicate diverse lines of de- 
velopment.” * While, therefore, as we see from Prof. Boas’ 
statement, the hypothesis of the Asiatic origin of the Redmen 
is not a mere shadowy fancy, still the arguments by which it is 
supported are not conclusive. This is due to a great extent to 
our lack of solid knowledge of the anthropology of the tribes on 
the northern coasts of both continents. “ Although the litera- 
ture relating to the North Pacific coast is quite extensive,” 
says Prof. Boas,+ “very few thorough anthropological re- 
searches dealing with it have been published. On the Asiatic 
side the description of Kamtchatka by Steller is worthy of note, 
and the reports of Leopold von Schrenck on the tribes of the 
Amoor region are of fundamental importance. In America the 
Russian missionary Vemiaminof gave descriptions of the lan- 
guages of Alaska which are of permanent value. Later on Ho- 
ratio Hale’s work as a member of the Wilkes expedition brought 
clearness into the confusion of languages of the southern 
part of the coast. Still later important work was done by 
Geo. Gibbs and Myron Eells in Washington and Southern Brit- 
ish Columbia, by G. M. Dawson in British Columbia, and by W. 
Tf. Dall in Alaska. <A systematic investigation of the tribes of 
British Columbia was inaugurated by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which in 1883 appointed a 
committee charged with this work.” This committee worked 
in the field from 1888-1897, and the Jesup expedition has now 
joined forces with it. We see, then, that, while Father De 
Roo’s views were as correct as his imperfect information would 
allow, we must await the results of these new researches before 
a final conclusion can be reached. 

Several chapters of Father De Roo’s first volume are de- 
voted to the question whether America had been Christianized 


* Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Anthropology, I., 


p. 6. 
+ Ibid., p. 7. 
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before the Columbian discovery. The section on the conver- 
sion of the South and Central American natives by the apostle 
St. Thomas we pass over. It is almost wholly an exercise in 
Scriptural exegesis, and as such outside of the historian’s 
province. In several chapters the author has gathered and 
marshalled in admirable order a vast number of facts and 
analogies which suggest some mysterious connection between 
the otherwise bloody and sensualist religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Aztecs, Toltecs, Incas, ete., on the one side and 
Christianity on the other. Of course in these parts of his work 
Father De Roo does not teach any novel doctrines. He fur- 
nishes us with lengthy lists of Spanish writers from the con- 
quistadores to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
fortifies the authority of these by that of some modern French 
writers. No doubt many of the analogies furnished are start- 
ling at first sight, and might well produce a powerful impres- 
sion on the Spanish missionaries, who were unacquainted with 
many things we now know. Let us take perhaps the most 
striking of all the analogies dwelt on by Father De Roo as well 
as by the Spanish missionaries. We have the most indubitable 
testimony, both Spanish and modern, to the fact that in some 
of the remarkable buildings, perhaps temples, found at 
Palenque and other places in Central America, crosses—not 
crucifixes—of undeniable antiquity have been found. The 
fact is beyond cavil. Must we—or are we authorized to—con- 
nect these crosses with Christianity, directly or indirectly? Two 
hundred years ago, when explorers had not yet acquainted his- 
torians with such instances of the pre-Christian cross as the 
crux ansata in Egypt, the swastika symbol of Hindoostan and 
Western Asia, or the solar cross, we might have been tempted 
to look upon the inference as legitimate. But now we must 
hesitate, since we know that the cross was used as a symbol 
wholly disconnected from Christian symbolism. Our reluc- 
tance is strengthened when we find that Prof. Kraus, of Frei- 
burg, a pupil of De Rossi and one of the foremost Catholic 
archeologists and art connoisseurs in Germany, tells us in his 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (art. Kreuz) that after many 
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years’ study he has arrived at the conclusion that the crosses 
found at Palenque and in other Central American ruins were 
nothing more nor less than architectural art decorations. The 
cross, he adds, develops naturally as an ornamental figure from 
the simplest geometrical lines. Many a calico pattern teaches 
us the same lesson. So much for the cross. 

Similar caution, it strikes us, is in place in regard to some 
of the other analogies observed by the Spanish missionaries and 
repeated by Father De Roo. Take as instances the so-called 
Mexican communion services or the communities of heathen 
nuns and monks. If we had never heard of Buddhist monks, 
of Pythagorean communities, of Egyptian temple communi- 
ties, of vestal virgins and the like, we might be startled, as the 
good Franciscan missionaries were. But if these institutions 
could start up in India, Egypt, Greece and Rome without 
Christian influence, why not on the Western Continent? As 
te common religious meals we now only recall the Roman 
lectisternia, not to speak of the fact that pagan sacrifices were 
frequently followed by banquets. 

Similarly for many other Christian rites and practices pagan 
usages somewhat analogous may be found. Of course their 
radical significance is often very different. That this must 
have been so in the case of the rites and usages observed 
by the Spanish missionaries would seem to be a fair inference 
from the bloody and sensual character of the Mexican and 
Central American superstitions. Besides we disagree with 
Father De Roo in the view that to look with reasonable sus- 
picion on the correctness of some of the statements of the mis- 
sionaries is to impeach the character of the missionaries them- 
selves. Let us look with some nicety into the facts of the 
case. Our witnesses are either men who testify to a state of 
things existing at the time of the discovery and conquest of 
Spanish America or somewhat later. Fifteen to twenty years, in 
our opinion, would make a great difference in this case. The 
first class of witnesses, being ignorant or only imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the languages of the Indians, were naturally liable 
to misunderstandings and errors. How often-has it happened 
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during the nineteenth century that travellers reported that 
certain savages were utterly devoid of any knowledge of a God, 
while later travellers informed us that the same savages, on the 
contrary, worshipped one or more divine beings? No one 
dreams of charging the first traveller with bad faith. The sec- 
ond class of witnesses of course were not equally subject to mis- 
understandings due to ignorance of the Indian languages. But 
meantime the Indians might well have adopted some Christian 
rites or practices without the knowledge of our informants. 
This is all the more likely as the missionaries generally report 
a great readiness on the part of the natives to accept Christi- 
anity. Both classes were exposed at least sometimes to inten- 
tional deception by the natives. Before we accept the state- 
ments of the conquistadores or the missionaries we may, without 
impugning their honesty, very properly examine inte the nature 
and sources of our information. 

In sifting the testimony regarding the apparently Christian 
usages which are reported to have been observed among the 
American natives, we must carefully separate the customs of 
one tribe or one country from those of another. It makes a 
world of difference, for instance, if all the rites in question, say 
baptism, communion, confession, the use of the cross, the ex- 
istence of monastic communities are all found together in the 
same state or tribe, or if the one is found in one community and 
the other in another. In the former case the coincidences 
would be too many to be fortuitous; we should have cumula- 
tive evidence. Had our author presented us with a clearly 
digested list of such tribes or districts in Central and South 
America as are reported to have had practices suggesting a 
Christian origin, and then set down for each tribe all the Chris- 
tian rites and customs attributed to it, we should have far more 
satisfactory material on which to base a judgment. 

The last chapters of the first volume are devoted to the story 
of the white-bearded stranger who, either alone or with some 
companions, according to the traditions of the Incas and of 
many Mexican peoples, brought them a gentler religion and a 
higher civilization, dwelt among them for a time, and then dis- 
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appeared, promising to return in the future. It was because 
the Mexicans identified the Spaniards with this beneficent being 
and his followers that they received the conquistadores with 
open arms. That these legends existed there can be no doubt. 
The puzzle is how to interpret them. Father De Roo, as we 
understand him, is inclined to see in this good white beard some 
holy Irish missionary as the leader of a band of Christian immi- 
grants. To us the hypothesis, for our author himself does not 
claim that it is anything more, seems to rest on a sandy founda- 
tion. The American tradition knows of only a few companions 
of Quetzalcoatl-Tolpitzin-Cukulkan-Viracocha, while Irish 
legend tells of no saint who could suggest the American mis- 
sionary with the many names. Besides we find no trace of 
Trish language, Irish books, Irish writing or Irish legends on 
the Western Continent. What surprises us most is that nations 
like the Mayas or Toltecs, who were evidently ripe for the 
introduction of phonetic writing, clung to their hieroglyphics, 
if an Irish missionary was among them with the knowledge of 
the alphabet. Besides we shrink from rolling the Quetzalcoatls, 
Tolpitzins, Cukulkans, Viracochas, etc., into one man, who con- 
verted, civilized and instructed in the goldsmith’s and other arts 
so many nations, when the most successful Christian mission- 
aries, St. Patrick, St. Boniface, St. Francis Xavier, confined 
their activity to one people each, and then made no attempt to 
teach the industrial arts at all. The hypothetical Quetzalcoatl 
must have reached a patriarchal age and been far more miracu- 
lously successful than St. Patrick. 

The most valuable part of Father De Roo’s work is the 
second volume. It is the second volume that justifies the title 
of the work, “ History of America,” for it gives us as full and 
continuous a history of Greenland from the tenth to the four- 
teenth century as his sources provided material for. Our 
author has ransacked the Norse sagas and the Vatican archives, 
the writings of medieval historians and the papers of modern 
scholars and critics to paint for us the life and story of the stern 
and sturdy Northmen, who struggled with the terrors of arctic 
life as well as with the savage Eskimos, and in the teeth of all 
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difficulties tilled the rugged earth and explored the half-frozen 
fjords of Greenland, leaving behind them the ruins of churches 
and monasteries that would honor more genial lands. Father 
De Roo’s recital brings all this vividly to our consciousness, and 
we have no doubt that his history of ante-Columbian Greenland 
is the fullest to be found in the range of American literature. 
The story of Greenland of course includes the story of the 
discovery of Vinland the Good by Leif Ericson and Thorfinn, 
his brother-in-law. Father De Roo is a stout champion of the 
historical value of the Flatey Book and the saga of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne. For our part, careful and repeated study of the 
records has strengthened the impression that the story of Leif 
Ericson and his brother-in-law are based on facts. We feel con- 
vinced that their voyages were no idle fancies, and, while rec- 
ognizing how hard it was in those days, when mariners had 
neither chronometer nor compass, to determine with accuracy 
the direction of a ship’s course, still the nature of the narrative, 
the direction of the winds and the description of the lands seen 
and explored leaves us no alternative but to record our con- 
viction that both Leif and Thorfinn landed on the American 
continent. Where they landed it seems to us very difficult to 
determine from the information furnished by the Norse sagas. 
In the course of the 900 years which have rolled by since the 
Northmen paid their visit to our coasts, land has risen and sunk, 
streams have changed their course, and the mouths of rivers 
especially have undergone changes greater or less. To assume, 
therefore, that the place visited by Leif Ericson remains to-day 
as it was in the year 1000 is hazardous. But, after all, it mat- 
ters but little whether we know the precise spot of the North- 
men’s landing. Were it possible for us to find the ruins of any 
buildings erected by them, it would be worth the while to push 
our researches to the utmost. But if we believe the story told 
by the authors of the Norse sagas, we cannot find any architect- 
ural remains of the Northmen, for the simple reason that they 
left none. Indeed, what has always struck us as exceedingly 
strange is that so many believers in the Norse discovery of 
America will not believe that the Northmen did not do a great 
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deal more than they say they did. The Flatey Book and the 
Karlsefne saga tell us that Leif Ericson and Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne, sailing southwestward past various islands and other 
coasts, finally found an inlet where grew grass, fine trees, and 
even grape-vines; that they were visited by strange-looking 
people whom they called Skraelings; that, after friendly inter- 
course with these for several months, they were attacked by 
them; that both expeditions returned, leaving behind them only 
some wooden houses, and taking with them cargoes of grapes 
and timber. A third party came back without founding a col- 
ony, though there were several women of the company. This ex- 
pedition was marked by dissension, bloodshed and murder 
among the settlers; in fact, it is a characteristic tale of North- 
ern treachery and violence. After this Vinland the Good is 
mentioned but once again as the place to which Bishop Jén 
Gnupsi went for missionary purposes. We hear no more 
of him nor of Vinland. But, say our enthusiasts, can we be- 
lieve that these freebooters, having found what was a para- 
dise compared with the snow-clad rocks of Greenland and 
Iceland, did not settle it? It may be asked in turn: Did 
the men who so carefully recorded their failures to settle there, 
fail to record their success? Their silence is almost conclu- 
sive; it is confirmed by the absence of marks of Norse settle- 
ments, the few relics or supposed relics found by no means 
implying the existence of any permanent colonies. What 
caused this failure? We may guess, and perhaps partly guess 
the truth. The family of the discoverer, Leif Ericson, quar- 
relled in regard to Vinland. Their dissensions perhaps paralyzed 
their enterprise, certainly must have discouraged them. The 
Ericson family was the foremost family in Greenland; they had 
the rights of discoverers. They did nothing to take advantage 
of their disceveries; they were in the way of others who wished 
to do so, if there were any such persons. Besides, our friends 
the Northmen were pirates rather than colonists; they were 
attracted by the rich coasts of Europe from Ireland to Sicily, 
where booty beckoned them on. True, they colonized Iceland 
and Greenland, but the Icelanders and Greenlanders, if noble, 
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were outlaws. They were relatively poor; they were few in 
numbers. We are not well informed as to the time when the 
Eskimos appeared in the neighborhood of the Norse settlements 
in Greenland. Self-defence may have put an embargo on any 
colonial enterprises of the Greenlanders. But why speculate ? 
Where our knowledge is so limited, what boots it to indulge in 
conjecture? Let us take the word of the Northmen as we have 
it; that excludes any settlements that were of long duration. 
The argument ex silentio of course is in itself not conclusive. 
But when there are no monuments, relics or other indications to 
contradict or modify our direct testimony, it is surely better to 
accept it as it stands, and not to construct history from our own 
sense of what we would have done under certain circumstances. 

Considering the ardor with which he champions the authen- 
ticity and truthfulness of the Norse sagas of the discovery of 
Vinland, our author treats at unusual length and attaches 
unusual importance to the diploma of Emperor Louis the Pious 
(834 a.p.) and to a number of documents connected with this 
diploma, especially the bull of Pope Gregory IV. dated 835 
A.D. The story of these documents is as follows: The origi- 
nals are lost. Of the copies, the date of which Father De 
Roo does not state, but all of which are later than the Eric- 
sonian discovery of Greenland, some mention Greenland and 
Vinland as countries to be under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg-Bremen, others omit them. Which is the 
original version? Father De Roo argues in favor of the docu- 
ments containing the names of Vinland and Greenland. He 
reasons that inasmuch as a number of other documents later 
than the diploma and the bull referring to these papers also 
contain the names of Vinland and Greenland, they imply the 
existence of the names in the diploma and the bull. The argu- 
ment, we think, would be conclusive if the copies of those later 
documents on which Father De Roo’s case rests were written 
prior to 1000 a.p. But were they? It seems doubtful. Now 
every student of the tradition of classical texts knows how 
easily an error or interpolation, once it has found its way into 
a manuscript, is propagated. But, says Father De Roo, there 
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was no motive for interpolation. It would be more correct to 
say, “ We know of no motive for interpolation.” In any case 
the advocates of the genuineness of the copies not containing 
the names Vinland and Greenland may answer: “ We know 
and can conceive of no reason for omitting the names; while we 
can conceive of a reason for the interpolation during the con- 
troversy between the Archbishop of Hamburg and the Arch- 
bishop of Drontheim regarding the jurisdiction of these prelates 
over Greenland and Vinland.” So much is certain, that to accept 
the genuineness of the versions of the diploma and the bull 
containing the disputed words is dealing a death-blow to the 
veracity of the Icelandic sagas. If their statements regarding 
the Icelandic discovery of Iceland and Vinland is a romance, 
how can we trust them on points where they are wholly uncon- 
firmed by other evidence ? 

Our author has therefore rendered a real service to history, 
especially in his very full story of the Greenland settlements. 
He has done more. He has provided us with a collection of 
documents on the pre-Columbian history of our continent that 
enables the scholar to survey fairly its sources outside of the 
Icelandic documents, which are, however, accessible in various 
satisfactory versions. We therefore congratulate Father De 
Roo on his contribution to American history. The first child 
of his Muse promises well for its successors. It guarantees the 
author’s learning, patience, industry and capacity of research. 
Practice will enhance all these virtues and at the same time de- 
velop the author’s familiarity with the specifically historical 
method. We can conscientiously commend Father De Roo’s 
work to our readers as a mine of most valuable information on 
its theme, and a work which will appeal to all students of Amer- 
ican history. In conclusion we must add that our author sets 
forth his story in a vigorous, interesting way; that the book is 
written in a clear, lively manner, and that the style, though now 
and then betraying the fact that the author is not to the manner 
born, is yet, all in all, pleasant and impressive. 

CuarLes G. HERBERMANN. 








HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF HARTFORD. 


History of the Diocese of Hartford. By the Rev. James H. 
O’Donnell, author of “ Liturgy for the Laity,” “ Studies in 
the New Testament,” etc., ete. Boston: The D. H. Hurd Co. 


In the large and dignified volume bearing this title, Father 
O’Donnell has made a notable contribution to the rapidly in- 
creasing mass of material which is in process of collection in 
accessible form to be placed some day at the disposal of the 
ideal historian of the Church in America. When he comes he 
must be a man who combines in due proportion diligence in 
scanning the records of the past with the artistic sense requisite 
to the proper selection and “ composition ” of his facts—quali- 
ties, alas! too rarely combined in the same person. 

In the meantime, and while waiting for the great work 
which shall some day do justice to a magnificent subject, we 
cannot be too thankful for such compilations as the book before 
us presents, giving permanent form to the memories of men 
who year by year pass away into silence. We scarcely realize 
how much unwritten history is lost forever with each death of 
an old man simply for the want of an intelligent chronicler to 
preserve the essence of their recollections. It is the want of 
such systematic work in the past which has rendered the earlier 
part of Father O’Donnell’s task so difficult and reduced him so 
often to relying on plausible conjecture. 

Thus, for example, it is impossible to be absolutely certain 
(as modern historians count certainty) of the date of the first 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice in Connecticut. It is said by 
many to have been connected with the presence of Rocham- 
beau’s army and its French chaplains in the State during the 


Revolutionary War; and under this impression the centenary 
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of “ the first Mass said in Connecticut ” was observed at Hart- 
ford on June 26, 1881. But our author (though his table of con- 
tents adopts the phrase just quoted of this occasion) gives good 
reasons for the belief that the Holy Mysteries had been cele- 
brated there a hundred and thirty years earlier by the saintly 
Jesuit, Father Gabriel Druillettes, who visited New Haven in 
1651 as ambassador from the Council of Quebec to the Com- 
missioners of the “ United Colonies of New England.” 

The same deficiency of unimpeachable historic basis applies 
to many of the attractive inferences drawn from the presence 
in the records of Irish names—though they afford much scope to 
picturesque or pathetic imaginings in default of more authentic 
data. 

When we turn to positive facts, that which recurs with the 
most constant significance throughout the first two centuries of 
Connecticut history is the stamping of the seal of persecution 
upon the Catholics there, either before or after their arrival in 
New England. Among the children of the Church brought 
hither against their will it is due to the contagious sympathy 
and poetic eloquence of Longfellow that the sufferings of the 
Acadian exiles are the most familiar to the whole English- 
speaking world. Seven thousand of these kindly, industrious, 
and religious people were scattered along the Atlantic seaboard 
from New Hampshire to Georgia; and of this number about four 
hundred reached Connecticut. The conduct of the Colony, says 
Father O’Donnell, in dealing with the exiles was in marked 
contrast with the cold, cheerless, and unchristian methods 
adopted by Massachusetts. At its session in January, 1756, the 
General Assembly at New Haven passed “an Act for distrib- 
uting and well ordering the French people sent into this Colony 
from Nova Scotia,” which provides 

“ That a committee be appointed . . . to receive said people 
and distribute them in the towns hereafter mentioned 
And the selectmen of each of said towns are hereby divected 
and required to receive of said committee the number set to 
each town as above . . . and with the advice of the civil authority 


in each town to take eare of, manage and support them as 
though they were inhabitants of such town, according to the 
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laws of this Colony. And if said committee shall judge that any 
of said French people, by reason of age, sickness, etc., shall be 
unable to travel, or cannot be conveyed from the town where 
they are or may be landed, that in such case said committee 
shall provide for and support such aged, sick or otherwise in- 
firm persons at the charge of the Colony.” 


In spite, however, of the humane promptings which in- 
spired this and similar directions, as “that no one family of 
them be separated and sent into two or more towns,” the plight 
of these exiles in an alien land was anything but happy; and the 
deprivation of the consolations of their religion must have been 
among the heaviest of their trials. A striking testimony to their 
constancy in spite of every discouragement is borne by Mr. 
Winslow, the Church of England minister at Stratford, who 
writes that they “ remain inflexibly tenacious of their supersti- 
tions,” adding, indeed, “ It is rather hopeful that if they are not 
themselves their posterity may in time be brought off from 
their errors, though hitherto they will not suffer any efforts of 
that kind.” 

But these hapless French farmers had been preceded a 
whole century earlier by a still more numerous band of Catho- 
lic victims of intolerance. “I know not,” says Bancroft, “ if 
the annals of the human race keep the record of sorrow so 
wantonly inflicted, so bitter and so perennial as fell upon the 
French inhabitants of Acadia.” Had he chosen to turn to one 
of the darkest pages of those annals, that which records the 
Cromwellian government of Ireland, he might easily have 
matched even the expulsion of the Acadians. Here Father 
O’Donnell is not reduced to conjecture; he is able to present 
in all their fatal blackness the very words of the Orders in 
Council, under the pious presidency of the Lord Protector, 
which authorize the seizing and carrying to the American 
colonies of thousands of men, women and children from the 


unhappy island. 


“ Among all the sad episodes in the history of Ireland the 


expatriation of these unhappy people has no equal. Their 
religion was their only crime. To eradicate from their tender 
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hearts the precious seeds of faith implanted at their baptism 
the merciless agents of the British Government found ‘ homes’ 
for thousands of poor Irish children among men and women who 
would see to it that not a vestige of Catholic faith remained; 
and in robbing them of their dearest treasure would think they 
were doing a service to God. ... There is no reason, then, for 
surprise in the fact that, although the families of these first 
Irish settlers were numerous and scattered over all the district 
which afterward became the Middle and Southern States, only 
a faint tradition remained among them that they really belonged 
to the old Church, and ‘ ought to be Catholics.’ ” 


For Connecticut was not far behind the other Puritan 
Colonies in supplying effective commentary on the assertion 
which Mrs. Hemans’ poem—with the most sublime effrontery, 
splendide mendaz, included though it may be among the canoni- 
cal scriptures of our public school readers—makes concerning 
the worthy founders: 


“They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God”! 


Although it is true that the statute-books of Connecticut 
were never stained by proscriptive enactments against the 
Jesuits or other priests, nevertheless, says Father O’Donnell: 


“Tt is undeniable that the concrete sentiment of the Colony 
was bitterly hostile to Catholics, and this hostility was not in- 
frequently manifested by men of exalted station in civil life and 
in high position in the Church. The spirit of antagonism to all 
things Catholic was everywhere. Children imbibed it at the 
maternal breast. It pervaded the religious literature of the 
times and inspired the philippics of the clergy. Proscription of 
Catholics was officially taught as a duty ‘ for the defence of the 
Protestant religion and people,’ while ‘popery and slavery’ 
were seriously joined as two evils of equal dye.” 


It seems hard to realize that the un-American tyranny of 
the “ Established Order” was not overthrown until 1818, or 
that so late as 1881 an anonymous patriot, whose spelling was 
hardly as consistent as his Protestantism, was allowed to cover 
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the public places of Hartford with copies of this delightful pro- 
nunciamiento: 


“To tHE Pustic: Be it known unto you far and near, that 
all Catholics, and all persons in favor of the Catholic Church 
are a set of vile imposters, liars, villians and cowardly cut- 
throats. 

“ Beware of false doctrine! 

“T bid defiance to that villain—the Pope. 

“A Teve Amrrtioan.” 


But from this on the historian has another tale to tell, and 
a far pleasanter one—that of a steady progress, marred only by 
a few last outbursts of fanaticism, and even those less severe 
than in other States. In 1835,a census taken by Bishop Fenwick 
accredited Connecticut with no more than seven hundred and 
twenty Catholics; at the present day fully a quarter of a million 
souls are loyal subjects of the Bishop of Hartford. The latter 
part of the general or diocesan history details the lives and 
labors of six zealous bishops, from the first erection of the see 
(which then had jurisdiction over Rhode Island as well) in 
1843. 

With the second division of the book, the larger of the two, 
a general review has not so muchtodo. It contains a multiplicity 
of details, collected with great labor and very valuable to those 
whom they specially interest, of the parochial organizations and 
of the clergy who have labored in this field. Many excellent 
illustrations, portraying the more important church buildings 
and their pastors, add to the value of the work, on whose com- 
pletion Father O’Donnell is much to be congratulated. 

A. I. pv P. Coteman, B.A. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
New York, February 27, 1901. 


THe annual meeting of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society was held this evening in the theatre of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier. 

The occasion was one not soon to be forgotten, for the 
audience was the most distinguished and numerous ever assem- 
bled under the auspices of the Society. Long before the meet- 
ing was called to order every seat in the hall had been occupied. 

Among those present were the Honorary President, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Corrigan; Rt. Rev. John M. Farley, D.D.; 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton; Mgr. 
Doane, of the Newark Diocese; Mgr. Lynch, of Utica; Mgr. 
Joseph F. Mooney, V.G.; Rev. H. A. Brann, D.D.; Rev. David 
W. Hearn, S8.J., Rector of the College of St. Francis Xavier; 
Rev. John J. Wynne, 8.J.; Rev. Dr. Richard 8S. Burtsell, Hon- 
orable Judge Joseph F. Daly, Dr. Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, 
Messrs. Charles W. Sloane, Patrick Farrelly, Jeremiah 
O’Rourke, Henry Heide, Marcus J. McLoughlin, and other 
officers of the Society. 

Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., presided. The minutes of 
the previous Annual Meeting having been read and approved, 
the President proceeded to give a summary of the work done 
during the year, and to announce a very satisfactory increase in 
the membership of the Society. In the course of his remarks 
he referred at length to the continued good-will and courtesy 
of the President and Faculty of the College of St. Francis 
Xavier. He then introduced the lecturer of the evening, Hon. 
William Bourke Cockran, who spoke at length and most elo- 


quently on the subject “ The Church and Certain Social Prob- 
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lems.” The efforts of the orator were mainly directed towards 
proving the sufficiency of the moral law, as applied by the 
Church, for the solution of the social problems affecting the 
relations between capital and labor. Mr. Cockran was at his 
best, and he was listened to with intense interest and manifest 
appreciation. 

Rev. Dr. Brann then rose, and in a few brief and well- 
chosen words moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and the 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

The annual election then followed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the ticket nominated by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting of March 19th was duly 
elected. The officers elected were: 


President, Charles George Herbermann, LL.D. 
Vice-President, Mr. Patrick Farrelly. 
Treasurer, Marcus J. McLoughlin. 


Recording Secretary, John E. Cahalan. 
Corresponding Secretary, Thomas Gaffney Taaffe. 
Inbrarian, Rev. Dr. Joseph H. McMahon. 


Trustees. 
Hon. Joseph F. Daly, Rev. James H. McGean, Mr. Henry 
Heide, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, Mr. James S. Cole- 
man, Mr. Hugh Kelly, Mr. Charles W. Sloane. 


Councillors. 


Rev. William Livingston, Mr. Edward J. McGuire, Mr. 
Thomas F. Woodlock, Rev. David J. Hickey, Mr. Thomas F. 
Meehan, Dr. José M. Ferrer. 

Mr. Patrick Farrelly then proposed that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the President and Faculty of the College of St. 
Francis Xavier for the gratuitous use of the theatre and other 
courtesies. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and no other busi- 
ness being presented, the meeting adjourned. 

Joun E. Canaan, 
Recording Secretary. 








NEW MEMBERS. 


Tue following ladies and gentlemen were elected members 
of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society since October, 1900: 


Apams, Henry AvstIn. 
Beck, Rev. Lupezr, O.F.M. 
Brapy, Rev. Joun F. 
Bresiin, Rev. P. N. 
Briopy, Rev. Joun H. 
Burke, Epmonp. 
Carry, Rev. P. P. 
CaRROLL, JOHN. 
Cuipwick, Rev. Joxun P. 
Cotton, Rev. Cuartes H. 
Conno.tiy, Rev. Arruur J. 
Coytr, James SLATER. 
Criumins, Toomas E: 
Cuttum, Rev. Hues P. 
Detaney, Rev. Josera F., 
D.D. 
DoveHerty, 
J AMES. 
Dowttne, Victor J. 
Donn, Rev. Joun J. 
Ferrer, José M., M.D. 
Friynn, Very Rev. J. M. 
Frrep, Josepn A. 
GasrieEts, Rr. Rev. Henry, 
D.D. 
GatuieaNn, Rev. James M. 
Gravy, M. 
Gournevan, Rev. Peres F. 
Hickey, Rev. J., S.J. 
Hueues, Mrs. Mary. 
Keny, Rev. James F. 
Ketty, Joun P. 
Kennepy, Roprricr J. 


Very Rev. 


Lammet, Rev. Antuowy. 

Lonarean, Rev. Joun P. 

Lyncu, Rr. Rev. Mer. J. S. 
M., D.D. 

McCatt, Epwarp E. 

McKenna, James J. 

McManon, James. 

Meeruan, Tuomas F. 


- Meister, Rev. Isrpore. 


Moruer Superior or Mr. Sr. 
Vincent’s ACADEMY. 

Moruer SvupPeRIOR OF THE 
Founpiine Asytum, NEw 
York. 

Oxcotrt, Mrs. Dr. 

Orr, Witu1am C. 

O’Gorman, Rr. Rev. Tuomas, 
D.D. 

Reep, Freprerick CARLETON. 

Roprievez, Joun. 

Rooney, James A. 

Rorkg, J AMEs. 

ScurrMer, CHARLES. 

Sueenan, Rev. Wi11am F. 

Smitu, Joun R. 

Sprrranz, Rev. Epwarp A., 
S.J. 

StrarrorD, Very Rev. J. A. 

Tack, THEeoporeE E. 

Treacy, Ricnarp §. 

Wang, Josern H. 

Wats, Ricuarp L. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Tue Executive Council regrets to announce the death, since 
the issue of Part I. of this volume, of the following members: 


Rt. Rev. Winand M. Wigger, D.D. 
Rev. James M. Galligan. 

Rev. W. J. Hamilton. 

Mr. Henry Amy. 

Mr. Edward V. Thébaud. 

Mr. Joseph Thoron. 

Mr. James Rorke. 


DONATIONS. 


Tue Executive Board of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society wish to express their cordial thanks to the ladies 
and gentlemen who have generously added to our collections 
and our library. We trust that others will be led to follow 
in the footsteps of the benefactors we shall name below. In 
fact, we have the promise of several valuable sets of old Cath- 
olic journals, e.g., the Truth Teller, the Catholic Miscellany, etc. 
Old portraits of prominent Catholic clergymen and laymen, old 
Catholic books, autographs, relics, will be most acceptable. 
They may be sent to our Librarian, the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
McMahon, 460 Madison Avenue. To the 

Rev. James H. O’Donnell, of Watertown, Conn., we owe a 
most interesting collection of several hundred portraits of 
American, Irish, Roman and French prelates. 


Books. 
Mrs. George Bliss, of New York: 

The Nineteenth Century Review; sundry volumes. The 
Contemporary Review; sundry volumes. The Fortnightly Re- 
view; sundry volumes. 

Rev. James H. O’Donnell, of Watertown, Conn.: 
O’Donnell, Rev. James H. History of the Diocese of Hart- 


ford. 4to, Boston, 1900. 
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Official Souvenir of the Dedication of the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Oakville, Conn. 


Mr. Joseph Schaefer: 
Hundert Jahre in Welt und Kirche, ein Jahrhundert Buch 


in Wort und Bild, herausgegeben vom Herold des Glaubens. 
Folio, St. Louis, 1900. 

Wildermann, Carl. Verhandlungen der sechsten Deutsch- 
Amerikanischen Katholikenversammlung. 8vo, New York, 


1892. 
Dreiundvierzigste General Versammlung des Deutschen 


Roemisch-Katholischen Central Vereins, gehalten in Milwau- 
kee, August, 1878. 8vo, Milwaukee, 1898. 


The Dominican Fathers, San Francisco, Cal.: 
Dominicana: a monthly magazine, 1900-1901. 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Edwards: 
Vancouver Island and its Missions, 1874-1900. Reminis- 


cences of the Rev. A. J. Brabant. S8vo, pp. 89, New York, 
1900. 
Rev. Joseph P. Donohue: 

Beatification of the Venerable John Baptiste de la Salle. 
12mo, New York, 1889. 


Rev. Thomas FE. Murphy, S.J.: 

Historical Sketch of the College of the Holy Cross, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1843-1883. 

Mr. Thomas F. Meehan: 

Donlin, Rev. George T. History of the Parish of St. John 
the Evangelist, Pawling, Dutchess County, N. Y., and of the 
Mission Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Dover Plains, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., 1848-1900. 8vo, , 1901. 


Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C.: 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part I., by J. W. Powell. Large 8vo, Washington, 
D. C., 1898. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Part I., by J. W. Powell. Large 8vo, Washington, 
D. C., 1899. 
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Mr. Edwin L. Edgerly: 

The Historical Magazine, 1867. Henry P. Dawson. 

The End of Religious Controversy. Rt. Rev. John Milner. 
Baltimore, Metropolitan Press, 1844. Presentation copy by 
the Bishop of St. Louis to Dr. M. L. North, January 5, 1846. 

Also a number of pamphlets. 


Mr. Edward Dolan: 


New Testament. Rev. John Power. New York, 1824. 

Catholic Almanacs, 1846, 47, ’49, 750, 754. 

Longworth’s New York Directory, 1835-36, 1837-38. 

Act to Incorporate, etc., etc., etc., the Congregation of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in the City of New York. 1817. 


Miss Mary Moore, of St. Mary’s Parish: 


Framed Photograph of Rev. James Boyce, Founder and 
First Pastor of St. Teresa’s Church, New York City. 

Framed Photograph of Rev. Michael McKenna, Founder 
and First Pastor of St. Rose of Lima’s Church, New York City. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Marcus J. McLouGHiin, TREAS., IN ACCOUNT WITH THE U.S. CatHotic Historica Society. 
Dr. ‘Cr. 
1900. 1900. | By Publications (Records and Studies): 
April 3.) To Balance from former June 7. Typewriting $25.08, binding 2 
1901. vp ere ree '$1,108.93 et EL .  dcskvaddecssannael Gee 
Jan. 31.) To Dues: Receipts for 1899. . Sept. 24. TINE, 5 000 or ccccvcssences 4.24 


< oo Oct. 19. Photogravure plates... ...$738.75, 


= Typewriting.............$8.02} 81.77 
‘* 1902. Nov. 14.) Printing Vol. IL, Part I.........| 415.00 
1903. 1901. Postage and expressage on vol- 














To Interest : Jan. 7. umes for 1900..........e+00-+| 38.29 $561.18 
Year 1900, on $2,500, iii 


Cath. Club Bonds... ..| $112.50 1900, | By Annual Meeting (April, 1900): 
Year 1900, on $750 de- June 2.| Printing tickets and circulars....| 28.50 
posit in Em, Ind. Savs. EEE 48.50 
Tere ae 


By General Hapenses: 
June 12. Postage-stamps for Rec. Sec’y.... 5.00 
3, Printing membership application 
ee rere eer ee ee 4.00 
Nov. 14. Printing 500 circulars... ..$26,00 
account-books Treasurer... $4.00} 30.00 
Envelopes and stamps... ...$6.25 
1901. printing receipt-blanks. ..$2.25| 8.50 
Jan. 31. Exchange on checks at bank..... 70 48.20 


By Balance on hand—Deposits : 
Emigrant Ind, Savings Bank. . .|$776.48 
Seventh National Bank........| 878.55 |__1,150 03 


$1,807.91 —— | $1,807.91 


We, the undersigned, Committee appointed to audit Assets—Bonds of the Catholic Club. .... $2,500.00 
the Treasurer's escounte for the past year, hereby certify Cash, balance Feb. 1, 1901..... 1,150.08 
that we have examined the books and vouchers, and find cere ee 
the foregoing statement to be a correct transcript of the a 
same, Rev. James H. McGEan. Marcus J. McLOUGHLIN, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1901. Joun E, CAHALAN, New York, Feb. 1, 1901. Treas. 


ce 



































